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ALESTINE was a teeming country. Its 
population was packed to the sustaining 
limits of the land. At least two millions 
of people came up to the capital on Holy 
Week. Galilee, a territory no larger than 
Rhode Island, held probably almost as 
many inhabitants as Massachusetts. Swarm- 
ing Jews and foreigners crowded upon each 

. 2 other, and bore, as a matter of course, the Q 
NA consequences of over-population. One of St 
NZ these was a low state of public health—a condition S i 
not by any means caused wholly by excess of life in : 
relation to the space upon which it is fostered, but 
aggravated by that circumstance. At all events, for 
whatever reasons, Palestine was full of sick people. 
The same might have been said of other portions of 
the East, or may be said today. Oriental diseases 
are prevalent, repulsive and obstinate. At the time 
of which we write they were neither understood nor 
eured; they were the lords of their victims and the 
despair of physicians. 
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Medical science at the date of what we 
eall the Christian era was a mésalliance of 
arrogance and superstition, such as mod- 
ern intelligence laughs at. Unfortunately, 
to the patient it was no laughing matter. 
The charlatan had it all his own way. 
Medical education was behind other forms 
of intellectual progress. The medical 
practice of the times was always folly, 
but often murder. The Jews had a liter- 
ature, but no therapeutie science. They 
were accomplished theologians, excellent 
fruit growers, good architects, trained 
ecclesiastics, no artists, and they could not 
eure the sick. It is impossible to won- 
der why when we read what the regular 
schools of Palestine offered to her suf- 
fering humanity. 

One of the popular remedies of the 
times was the brain of an owl. Another 
served the heads of mice. If your doctor 
preferred, he might give you the eyes of 
a crab; or the fat of a viper. By way 
of variety, he might suggest a bat, or a 
grasshopper. If a man had a cold in the 
head his physician ordered him to kiss 
the nose of a mule. The cuttings of vines, 
not four years old, must be burned in 
seven ditches, and would contain especial 
therapeutie virtues provided a_ patient 
sat in the smoke of the seven ditches, 
each in turn. For certain disorders, one 
earried about with her a species of small 
snake; it was an accomplished snake and 
could travel backwards. If you had an 
epilepsy, you were possessed by a deyil. 
All your unpleasant nervous symptoms 
were the work of demons; and your doc- 
tor must cast these out (so the phrase 
went) or lose his ease. 

Angels, too, had their share in your 
pathological history, but proved little 
more to the purpose than the devils. One 
of these superior creatures had a habit 
of disturbing the waters of an intermit- 
tent spring, with good intentions towards 
the crippled who patiently awaited his 
visits; but, unless you could get your 
turn ahead of your fellow-sufferers, and 
command a porter or a nurse to lift you 
at the precise moment, the supernatural 
chance of recovery was lost. 


Tenderness for the sick, on any im- 
portant scale, was almost unknown in the 


world. Buddha, it is true, had taught 
a certain humanity to men and to ani- 
mals, and his doctrine was five hundred 
years old; but nothing in the way of 
genuine and systematie sympathy for 
physical or mental maladies existed. To 
be ill was to be practically accursed. A 
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savage might leave his sick relative to 
perish by the way. The cultivated mas- 
ter threw his sick slaves into the water. 
Moses taught the laws of health and 
created a sanitary code respected to this 
day, but he had no system of healing. 
He tried to prevent, but he could not 
eure. A sick man was at the merey of 
all the selfishness, all the indifference, all 
the neglect and all the ignorance of an 
age too hard to feel how heartless it could 
be and too untaught to know how igno- 
rant it was. 

Palestine was a hot country, and the 
diseases of the semi-tropical climates 
abounded. Fevers were frequent, blind- 
ness common, contagious disorders many. 

No one ean think without blurred eyes 
of the sufferings of women in times so 
rude. Children were subjected to the 
experiments of any charlatan. The old 
and the poor and the friendless sick bore 
their torments as they ecould—not com- 
plaining very much, because they hoped 
so little; expecting less, and more than 
likely to receive nothing. The weak and 
the ailing and the aching filled a wretched 
land—not the least of whose afflictions 
was the depression of the public health. 
Moral health was no better, and that fact, 
of course, created or intensified physical 
malady. Soul and body interacted upon 
one another, and both were hopelessly 
and bitterly disordered. 


Across this midnight of misery there 
passed an extraordinary man. His move- 
ments were as strong as light, and as in- 
different. He did not flash, but glowed. 
He did not fade, but remained. What 
he chose, he did. His choices were gen- 
erally hard for himself, but always high. 
Very soon he became known as a man who 
paid no attention to popular opinion if 
he believed opinion to be wrong. 

He was in the vigor of his youth, and 
at the blossom of his powers. He was a 
mechanie, of royal descent, educated in 
law and theology. He had exchanged a 
trade for a profession: it would be more 
exact to say, for two professions; and 
one might go so far as to eall them three. 
He had achieved a commanding position 
as a preacher; he was—though that was 
one of the last things to be understood 
about him—a statesman of the superlative 
order; and he elected to add to these vo- 
cations—either of them exacting enough to 
preoceupy. any ordinary man—a third. 
Early in his remarkable history he en- 
tered upon the difficult and dangerous 
career of a people’s healer. 
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He was a man in whom independence 
of conviction was carried to a noble art. 
He attacked the abuses of his church so 
eourageously and with such determina- 
tion that he was soon denounced as a 
heretic; but he never yielded an inch 
for that. His political creed was one 
utterly incomprehensible to the most pen- 
etrating minds in Judea, and it and he 
were treated accordingly. In the prac- 
tice of medicine he was out and out a 
reformer. 

Any thoughtful physician who has lived 
through the medical riots and revolutions 
of our own times must have a peculiar 
interest in the professional career of the 
“irregular” Hebrew healer who defied 
all the prejudices and tryannies of the 
old, established schools; who flung into 
the face of the accepted standards his 
chances of professional rank; and who 
treated an ill person not in the way that 
was agreeable to the doctors, but in the 
way that was best for the patient. 

He perceived that the people who 
sought his services suffered more from the 
abuses of the profession than from the 
effects of disease, and he took the highest 
ground with them. He antedated by two 
thousand years the struggles of modern 
science to overthrow the abominations of 
ignorance in the practice of medicine. He 
discarded all drugs and nostrums, all the 
nauseating superstitions of his age, and 
lifted his patients to a plane of pure 
living and high thinking—an ideal with 
which many physicians have _ experi- 
mented, but on which few have succeeded. 

The healing gift of the Nazarene was a 
force which the world had never met 
before, nor has met since. Its simplicity, 
its good sense, its astounding results, over- 
threw the therapeutics of his time. The 
physicians derided, but they feared this 
quiet and successful rival. Their consul- 
tations were neglected, their clientéles 
diminished, ‘‘.eir patients deserted. The 
most learned and fashionable doctors in 
Palestine were confounded. The sick pub- 
lie went over in a mass to the singular 
man whose prescriptions demanded of his 
patients only two things—respect for 
themselves and faith in him. He brought 
upon himself the enmity of a class of 
society in all ages among the most jealous. 
He had to meet the antagonism of the 
whole medical profession. 

He treated this fact, not as an obstacle, 
but as an incident, and calmly set it 
aside, going on as quietly with his preach- 
ing and his healing as if he had been the 
most popular rabbi and physician in the 
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land where he was fast becoming the most 
eminent figure, and was soon to become 
the most tragic. 

There now began a conflict unique in 
history: the struggle between the woe of 
humanity and the organization of one 
merciful man. Before this intricate con- 
test those simple expianations which we 
eall “ natural” fall so far short of cover- 
ing the case that we soon leave them be- 
hind us in our study of the great person- 
ality to which the poetic imagination of 
his own people had sometimes attached 
the name of the Wonderful. 

In that, or in any age, only the sick 
could sensitively appreciate the exquisite 
relation between Jesus the healer and his 
patients. Well people of Palestine 
watched and wondered, gossiped and for- 
got. The ill worshiped and remembered. 
We might put it all in a word when we 
say the sick clung. As weakness always 
leans on strength, as misery clutches hope, 
they flung themselves upon the new phy- 
sician. It would be no excessive figure 
to say that they hurled themselves upon 
him—so rapidly did the great wave of 
suffering mount and break against him. 
Any sueeessful and sympathetic physician 
of lesser powers and later times knows 
what it means to lift the dead load under 
which he staggers—the strain upon the 
nerve, the havoe on the sympathy, the 
demands upon patience and skill and 
hope. He stands like a statue of Atlas, 
under a world of pain. 

Carry this situation up by a delicate 
mathematical potency (as the creators of 
a subtle materia medica carry up the 
faculties of a drug) and we may have 
some pale form within our minds which 
images something not unlike the healing 
force of Jesus. This idea might be ealled 
a light shadow. It is like the reflection 
of a star in a pool. We know while we 
look that the secret evades us; that the 
essence of the marvel is not in the water, 
but in the skies; yet we are moved with 
an uncontrollable emotion by an inean- 
deseence too human to be all divine—too 
divine to be all human—and yet too 
natural to be all mystery. Understanding 
that we do not understand, we watch the 
wonder glow. 

Jesus of Nazareth stood out for three 
years against the shock of such an appeal 
to his tenderness and his endowment as 
no other healer of history has endured. I 
have sometimes thought that if he had 
not met death by political exeeution—or, 
indeed, if he had not borne within himself 
the appalling conviction that the salva- 
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tion of a world depended upon his indi- 
vidual conduect—he might have died be- 
fore long from the corrosion upon him 
of such a record of cures as he performed. 
By crucifixion of the sympathies, if not 
by crucifixion of the body, he might have 
passed. And of the two (if that were so) 
one likes to think that God led him by the 
easier agony—for that it were the easier 
there ean be no doubt. 

The world has always had its eminent 
healers of the popular sort, such as work 
less by drugging than by dreaming; such 
as see visions and offer marvels; such as 
play upon the eredulity of patients and 
juggle with themselves. It is not to be 
doubted, either, that some of these men 
and women have been honest and useful. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
enthusiasts, an American healer, on the 
whole perhaps the most genuine and most 
successful man of his type in modern 
times, failed at the end pathetically; not, 
I am inelined to believe, from paltriness 
of motive, but from deficiency of physical 
endurance. At the culmination of his 
career he fled from the very eminence 
which he had evoked, and lost himself in 
one of our Western deserts, where he 
perished miserably—drained to the death, 
it may be supposed, of the vitality upon 
whieh the sick fed. In the exercise of 
these mystical and memorable gifts it is 
not enough to be above sincerity; one 
must be above physical defeat. 

The marvel of it, beyond all marvels, 
was that the personal vitality of Jesus 
proved itself equal to every claim that he 
made as long as he lived and healed. 
Theologians have their own explanation 
of this wonderful thing, but we are not 
dealing with theology. Call him man, or 
eall him God, or eall him God-in-man, or 
man-from-God, the title seems to me less 
important than the fact. Supreme above 
all human assumption, as we understand 
humanity—more intimate than divine 
tenderness as we guess at divinity—he 
stands alone. No soul has ever visited 
this earth who so understood the piteous 
fate of physical misery which curses it; 
none has so melted toward this; none 
has given it so supreme a place in the 
life’s work of a great man; none, possess- 
ing so many other eminent gifts, has so 
manifestly and mercifully emphasized the 
healer’s; and none has ever cured so many 
of the hopeless sick. 

To this one kind of suffering he was 
superlatively responsive. He never for- 
got, he never neglected, he never failed. 
Ailing Palestine groaned beneath his feet. 
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Torn between the demands of his con- 
flicting professions, he found the healer 
forever quivering through him like a 
wounded artery. The eminent rabbi, ex- 
hausted with the composition and delivery 
of a great sermon, craving the rest which 
other preachers would have claimed, did 
not close his heart or refuse his vigor to 
the wretches who eared less about their 
souls than they did about their agonized 
bodies. Spent with nights of vigil when 
he was forced to the hills to evade the 
wailing people who would have mobbed 
any ordinary man into insanity, he re- 
sumed his sacred place at dawn among the 
sick of Judea, of Perwa and Galilee. He 
was often starving for sleep. Only those 
who know that famine ean guess what it 
meant of sanity and self-effacement to 
pour out from such rack of brain and 
body the vitality necessary to healing a 
disordered human creature. He never 
overlooked, he never slighted, he never 
showed a weak hour, nor a cold imagina- 
tion; he was always sorry, he was always 
tender, and he was always strong. 

Jesus the healer had no specialty. He 
took all kinds of cases. It is not known 
that he ever failed in any. His practice 
appears to have extended over every 
variety of disease known to his disor- 
dered land. Scholars have classified his 
cures according to their personal inclina- 
tions. The most natural division is per- 
haps the best, and we may think of him 
as treating both the acute and chronic 
eases; he dealt with the defectives, the 
mentally deranged, the contagious; he 
eured the incurable, he reanimated syn- 
cope and he restored life. If he ever did 
anything he did these things. By these 
deeds we know him if by any. 

With as much apparent ease as that by 
which he brought an elderly woman out 
of what the Orientals ealled “a great 
fever,” he turned a leper sound. With 
no more diffieulty than he found in mak- 
ing a deaf man hear, he made a blind man 
see; and gave the born blind the aston- 
ishment of vision. As authoritatively as 
he corrected the physical error of a de- 
formed hand he directed his attention to 
the last struggles and the last surrender 
of the human body. He controlled the 
collapse of approaching dissolution, and 
he was not afraid to stake his mysterious 
fame upon the defiance of actual death. 
Jesus denied that the little daughter 
of Jairus’ was dead. But the young 
man of Nain was. And so, beyond the 
challenges of two thousand awed and 
ineredulous years, was he of Bethany. 
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It has been said that what are called 
the miracles of Jesus—by this New Testa- 
ment students mean the personal marvels 
in which he was the definite agent acting 
upon men—number thirty-six in all; this 
applies of course to the recorded miracles, 
and does not encroach upon the border- 
land of the traditional, or unknown—a 
dim and beautiful region in which the 
imagination of one who loves him easily 
lingers. Of these thirty-six, twenty-four 
are miracles of healing—two-thirds of the 
whole number. This fact has hardly re- 
ceived from scholars the attention that is 
due to it. Any ignorant invalid will 
understand it better than all well exegetes. 
One must have suffered a good deal to 
estimate from this single circumstance in 
the biography of Jesus his claims upon 
the confidence and love of an afflicted race. 
He always took to his great sympathy the 
pain and plight of the most miserable 
people; and among the foremost of these 
he rated the ill. 

From the black belt of the sick in flesh 
and sick at heart which stretches around 
the world there goes quivering up the 
echo of the old ery uttered by the sister 
of Lazarus at the threshold of the su- 


preme miracle upon which the hopes and 
beliefs of the Christian faith are rested: 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here!” ... 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
broken body had not died before my 
spirit left it!” 

Ah, but ts he here? Has he been here 
while we dreamed and doubted, while 
we suffered and ignored? If it be con- 
ceivably true that the mystical power of 
the Nazarene over physical disorder was 
a force that did not die at Golgotha; 
suppose it to be possible that it survived, 
like his entombed body, to be seen of 
many; assume that if we have not an- 
swered these thrilling questions it may not 
be because we could not if we approached 
them from the right direetion—what are 
we about that we dawdle before them or 
run from them as we do? The greatest 
healer of history wrought out a_bril- 
liantly suecessful theory of cure. Has 
this ceased to be a practicable one? Is 
it an unscientific one? Does there exist a 
splendid hope, like uninvested wealth, all 
unspent by the despairing sick? Who 
knows? Not he who has omitted to give 
to the matter the attention of a life or 
the reverence of a soul. 


Pa Was Touched 


By Burges Johnson 


Pa was tickled when I went 
Once and whispered in his ear 
That I wouldn’t spend a cent 
Buyin’ him a gift this year. 
I would build a fine surprise 
All myself, and ’conomize. 


Se I went and bought a saw— 
Not a toy, but good and strong— 
And a hammer with a claw 
For the nails I hammer wrong. 
T am sure he’ll like this more 
Than a present from a store. 


Then Pa bought some faney wood 
When I asked him, though I’m sure 
If he’s ’quisitive he could 
Guess I’m makin’ furniture. 
If he does, I needn’t care, 
For he’ll never guess a chair! 


And I went and bought a bitt— 
Makes holes any size I choose: 
Lots of fixin’s come with it 
That I’m learnin’ how to use. 
P’r’aps for Christmas time, next year, 
I could make a chiffonier. 


’Twon’t be long before it’s done, 
Now I’ve boughten tools enough; 
Buyin’ cushions will be fun, 
And some paint and varnish stuff. 
Pa’ll be deeply touched, I know, 
At my ’eonomizin’ so. 


a) 


When Woman Buys 


The Path Is Made Straight and Pleasant for Her—Stories 
Which Tell How, and How Not, to Do Business 


By Annette Austin 


ANY women derive much 

the same sensation from 
being a party to a busi- 
ness transaction as a 
child gets out of mas- 
querading in grown-up’s 
clothes—a sense of being 
mysteriously exalted into a sphere of dig- 
nity where they don’t belong, and where 
all their attempts to sustain the role will 
be looked upon with loving indulgence. 
Accordingly, they enter a bank, a law 
office, a real estate firm or some other 
business house with a mingled feeling of 
jaunty elation, awe at the unfamiliar 
procedure and a naive confidence that 
chivalrous man will save them from the 
consequences of any mistake they may 
make through folly or ignorance. The 
masculine guardian of the business shrine 
does not always view the entrance of 
the woman with that holy indulgence 
whieh she might feel called upon to ex- 
pect. In fact, it is quite evident that he 
is becoming decidedly bored with the con- 
tinued irresponsibility of the attitude of 
this dilettante in the business world. 

A lady recently called up by ’phone 
the manager of a New York bank where 
she kept an active account of about four 
hundred dollars to ask him to send 
around to her apartment “right away” 
one hundred dollars in tens and twenties. 
“T’ve got to have it immediately,” she 
said erispiy; “the cook is leaving and 
wants her wages.” The bank manager 
politely informed the lady that it was 
after the bank’s closing hour and it would 
be impossible to send her the money. 
“And, besides,” added the manager, 
gravely, “your balance, Mrs B—-, is 
only thirty-two dollars.” 

“Why, I think that’s perfectly awful,” 
retorted the lady with some heat. 
“Surely, you’ve made a mistake. Be- 
sides, you certainly could accommodate 
me, Mrs So-and-So, such a good cus- 
tomer, for a small amount like that. 
You certainly know I’m good for it... . 


Why, I'll be awfully put out if you ean’t 
let me have it.” 

The manager was taetful, sweetly po- 
lite, but still firm, although the lady 
wheedled and threatened and derided, in 
turn, for ten or fifteen minutes. “I 
don’t see why a bank should have such 
silly rules,” she concluded disgustedly. 

“ Now that,” explained the saintly, pa- 
tient manager of the bank in question, 
“is an attitude characteristic of many 
women in dealing with banks, They seem 
to consider, beeause they are Mrs 
So-and-So, whose husband is Mr So- 
and-So, ‘don’t you know,’ with a slight 
superciliousness, that they are entitled 
to have all the rules in the bank set aside 
for their personal convenience. They 
seem to think that a bank is like a depart- 
ment store, prepared to dance attendance 
on their every whim.” 

Now, the department stores have every 
reason in the world to eater to the trade 
of women. The manufacture and sale of 
clothing and household goods oceupies 
five-sixths of the working population of 
the world. The buyer, the consumer of 
all this production, is the woman. 

The remark of an official of one of the 
large Broadway department stores of 
New York, that women buy five-sixths of 
what they see and one-sixth of what they 
want, explains in a nutshell the reason 
that the trade ean afford to put up with 
the peculiarities of women, as long as 
they show a disposition to fall victims 
to the gorgeousness of their displays. 
The public pays dear for careless blunders 

The department stores admitted all 
this; they explained their policy of ex- 
treme indulgence to frailties consistently ; 
and yet, when pressed to the point, they 
revealed some startling facts in regard to 
the price that women pay for their busi- 
ness faults in shopping. 

“Woman is a tremendous factor in 
trade today,” declared a member of a 
New York firm which eaters to the most 
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refined trade among women. “ And we 
have got in our business to take into 
consideration all her whims, as well as 
her likes and dislikes. We have made a 
deep study of all this and our policy of 
regarding the customer as always right, 
no matter how wrong she may be in any 
transaction in the store, is the principle 
that builds up the trade. She is wrong, 
of course, lots of times. She takes ad- 
vantage of privileges accorded her; she 
is inconsiderate of the earnest efforts of 
sales people; she causes delay and loss 
through earelessness or ignorance, but it 
all goes down in the budget of expenses 
for running the store and is covered, like 
other expenses, in the price of the goods.” 

This is decidedly a new light on the 
subject of the high price of dry goods. 
Women pay and pay high for the con- 
sequence of their thoughtlessness or dis- 
regard of business principles in shop- 
ping, as well as elsewhere. 

There is a certain college town where 
the prices for things are three times what 
they are in other towns, and when you 
ask the reason you are told that only 
one-third of the students pay their bills; 
hence the merchants must protect them- 
selves against the two-thirds who don’t. 
On a similar basis of reasoning, the sen- 
sible, considerate shopper—the woman 
who knows what she wants without mak- 
ing the sales person take down all the 
stock, who never sends out goods “COD,” 
unless she really wants them, who 
is considerate in allowing the store time 
to deliver goods before complaining—this 
model shopper pays a high tax, a tax 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, for the privilege of liv- 
ing in the world with the woman who is 
less considerate in her business dealings. 

The secretary and treasurer of two 
great department stores in New York 
gave some interesting observations con- 
cerning this. He is a man with a virile 
grasp on the trade situation. He is, 
moreover, a man with a singularly broad- 
minded view of human nature in general 
and a thorough appreciation of a common 
responsibility in the matter of inherited 
original sin. 

Women no worse than men 


This gentleman does not believe that 
women make any more mistakes than men 
in shopping or in any other business 
transaction. He considers that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred where there 
is trouble between the customer and the 
store, it is the store’s fault. When a 


woman comes in and looks over the stock 
without finding anything to suit her—a 
habit “ commonly regarded as a mean prae- 
tice by evilly inclined persons”—he con- 
siders it either the fault of the sales per- 
son for not trying sufficiently hard to 
discover what the shopper really wants, or 
the store’s for not keeping a sufficiently 
large assortment. 

He emphasizes the point that every 
high-class store grants women the privi- 
lege of looking without buying. She may 
go from store to store inspecting the bar- 
gains as long as she likes; she may even 
send out goods, such as hats, C O D, 
to compare with a purehase from 
another store, and return them—all this 
he grants is perfectly legitimate business, 
and it is assuredly a view broader than 
most storekeepers could swear to. But 
with all this generous attitude, his recog- 
nition of the right of the eustomer to de- 
mand perfect service, this man admits 
that the customer herself is often lack- 
ing in a proper sense of the responsibility 
which she owes to the store in return for 
these favors. Basking in the glow of 
so much indulgence of her personal pref- 
erences, it is possible that she forgets 
that she is under obligation to treat the 
store seriously and honestly. 

“Large stores are continually put to 
enormous expense through carelessness in 
the matter of giving addresses,” says he. 
“Tt may be the salesgirl’s or the custom- 
er’s fault. The mere item of a wrong 
address, though it looks like a trivial 
thing, costs the store approximately 
twenty-five cents every time it occurs. 
To realize this, just consider for a mo- 
ment the time and material consumed in 
the routine of one sale’s transaction. 


The expense of a wrong address 


“There is, first, the salesman’s check, 
which goes to an inspector, is checked 
there and passes on to the cashier or 
auditor, from him to the packer, thence 
to the delivery department, where it must 
take its turn with a million other parcels 
going, probably, to five hundred different 
towns in the vicinity of New York. It 
passes through the hands of the assorter, 
the entry clerk, the sheet maker, the 
driver. Being refused at the first ad- 
dress, the parcel must retrace every step 
of the route by which it came. Tumbled 
pellmell into a great hamper with other 
unfortunate bundles, it reaches the store 
more or less the worse for wear, is re- 
corded in a ‘returned goods room,’ noted 
at the bureau of adjustments, and ma- 
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chinery started in motion to locate the 
right address through telephone, city 
directories and _ postoffice department. 
Altogether, the package in transmission 
has occupied the time of probably thirty 
persons; it has used up paper, light, heat, 
stationery and stamps, and it has come 
back, perhaps, so damaged that a new 
article has got to be substituted. This 
happens a hundred times a day in a large 
store.” 

But the expense of a wrong address is 
as nothing compared to the return of 
the C O D pareels. “I will admit,” says 
our friend already quoted, in speaking of 
the frequent refusals of customers to 
accept C O D pareels on delivery on the 
seore that they have changed their minds, 
“that this sort of thing looks to the store- 
keeper like an imposition. Now, here is 
the record of one day’s sales—a dull 
summer day at that. Out of one hundred 
and five pareels sent out C O D, thirty- 
seven are returned ‘Not wanted, 
‘Changed her mind,’ or some other ex- 
euse. The history of these packages is 
all about the same: A woman comes into 
the store, pulls over the goods, takes up 
the clerk’s time, doesn’t see what she 
wants, and yet not having the heart or 
the moral courage to say she doesn’t, 
sends out something C O D, which she 
has no intention of keeping. Likely as 
not, she thinks, with a shrug, ‘ Well, the 
store likes to send things out—what mat- 
ter?’ And so suits, cloaks and hats travel 
through the mud and rain and are dam- 
aged—practically every suit that comes 
back has to be re-pressed. Sometimes they 
are retained a day or two and worn— 
who knows?—and returned in unsalable 
condition. There is the loss of the box 
and paper, to say nothing of the time of 
employees. Altogether, this item of re- 
turned parcels, alone, entails in the busi- 
nesses with which I am directly associated, 
an actual expense of approximately $75,- 
000 a year; and assuming (which is a 
fact) that other large stores have similar 
experiences, it is safe to estimate that 
in New York city alone the extra expense 
entailed on retail stores in just the mat- 
ter of returned parcels amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the greater 
part of which could no doubt be saved if 
both customers and clerks would stop to 
consider and be more correct.” 

The bulk of this kind of trouble, it 
may be news to impart, oceurs in the 
better-class stores. It is the “lady” 
shopper who offends. The poor woman 
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goes to a store only when she actually 
means to buy something she needs. She 
goes in a hurry, and even if the thing 
she sees is not just what she wants, she 
will “make it do,” somehow. But the 
woman of leisure and pocket money shops 
for the pleasure of shopping. Shopping 
in this sense requires neither cash nor 
credit, only eyes and hands and—a large 
Chicago house asserts—a natural dispo- 
sition to annoy. It is the shopper with 
time to spare or to burn who trails eriti- 
cally around the counters, haggling for a 
bargain or seeking to bully the store into 
giving her something for nothing. 


A necklace story 


A typieal instanee of this sort of abuse 
is related by a Sixth avenue store, whose 
custom is among the millionaires as well 
as the masses. “There are women who 
wouldn’t tell a lie for anything on earth, 
but they ean stretch the truth a long 
way when it comes to getting what they 
want,” said the manager of this store. 
“Not long ago, a lady—one of our 
wealihy customers, by the way—came in 
here and purchased a necklace, just be- 
fore starting on a trip down South to 
visit her relatives. She had the necklace 
altered to fit her neck and bought it with 
the express understanding that it could 
not be exchanged. Two months later she 
returned with the necklace, which, she 
said, had not reached her house until 
after her departure, and she wanted it 
credited. The necklace bore unmistakable 
signs of wear. She denied this stoutly, 
became highly indignant that we should 
doubt her word, shrilly declared that she 
would take her custom away from the 
store if we refused to receive it back and, 
in the end, won her point. She probably 
thinks to this day that we do not know 
she wore the necklace; or she takes a 
pride in having been able to bully the 
store into compliance. That woman 
would probably repudiate fiercely the in- 
sinuation that she would steal. 

“There are well-known types of peo- 
ple who try to impose upon the stores,” 
continued this manager. “ There is, for 
instance, the woman whose baby has out- 
grown its crib—and she wants the crib 
‘exchanged.’ She is not at all an un- 
common visitor. There was even a woman 
in here recently who wanted her baby’s 
carriage robe taken back because the 
baby was ‘in heaven now and didn’t need 
a robe’—that’s the literal truth! She 
employed the same tactics as the lady of 
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the necklace, vowed she’d never spend 
another cent in the store if we didn’t give 
her the money back on that blanket. 
What did we do with her? Why, our 
clever saleswoman finally persuaded her 
that it would be a more worthy action— 
one favorable in the sight of heaven—if 
she would give the robe to some little 
poor baby in memory of her own. And 
she did. 

“The lady who has won a prize at a 
card party and comes in to get the cash 
on it is another well-known character. 
Sometimes, it is a Christmas gift or a 
birthday present, and I’ve even known 
them to want the cash on a wedding pres- 
ent.” 

The loss resultant on returned goods in 
this store was estimated, so the man- 
ager said, at twenty-five per cent of the 
day’s sales. 

The tremendous mail-order trade 

A department of shopping, which elim- 
inates some of the complexities of per- 
sonal dealings and which offers at the 
same time an opportunity for women to 
develop some aptitude for correct busi- 
ness dealings, is the mail-order trade. 
This is a tremendous part of the busi- 
ness of every large dry goods house today, 
especially in the matter of ready-made 
clothing. With the settling up of the 
outlying rural districts, the increase of 
needs and the growth of higher standards 
of taste among women, the demand for 
high-class tailored suits, cloaks and hats 
has become an enormous one. The system 
which has been evolved to meet this de- 
mand would astonish anyone who has 
never had a glimpse into one of the big 
working plants. 

In New York city is a firm which sup- 
plies something like three million fam- 
ilies, extending all the way from Green- 
land to South Afriea, and with wants 
ranging from a soldier’s monument to 
a baby’s shoe, although the firm’s spe- 
cialty is cloaks and suits. In a huge ten- 
story building the whole process may be 
seen; from the top story, where, out of 
thousands of bolts of woolens, the eus- 
tomers’ ‘goods are selected, examined for 
“ faults ” over a loom in a blaze of day- 
light, sponged and shrunk and sent below 
to the thousand-odd tailor experts, who, 
working each on his particular segment, 
whip the whole into shape, to the final 
boxing and shipping of the finished gar- 
ment on the ground floor. Every step of 
the process has been inspected, checked, 
tagged “O K” before being allowed to 


pass on to the next hand in the making. 
A guarantee tag which accompanies the 
purchase testifies to the firm’s willingness 
to receive back its goods at its own ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


Each customer treated as a personal friend 

How honestly it carries out this prom- 
ise may be judged from the words of the 
firm’s president in speaking recently to 
his employees. He was laying stress 
upon the need for cheerfulness in handling 
orders. He said: 

“Tn filling a request for samples, read 
the ecustomer’s letter just as if she was an 
acquaintance of yours. Consider whether 
you are treating her as a friend. That 
is the point. Treat each customer as you 
would a friend. Write her as a friend; 
fill her order as a friend; and if there 
is the least dissatisfaction on her part, 
send her money back quickly and cheer- 
fully and never tell her she is wrong— 
never start an argument.” 

It is this kind of attitude—and it is 
the attitude, virtually, of every successful 
mail-order house—which has established 
a confidence and sympathy between the 
house and its patrons that will stand 
any test. 

When a woman writes, for instance, “ I 
have bright red hair, am short and very 
stout; please send me a becoming suit,” 
she may not know that her letter is turned 
over to a young woman of sufficient 
artistie training to be specially detailed 
to that sort of personal correspondence, 
but she does know that she gets a suit 
well adapted to her style; and if in the 
heat of description she has forgotten to 
inclose essential information, such as 
measurements, she is gently reminded of 
the omission by a tactful letter. There 
are faults of carelessness in correspond- 
ents as well as in other phases of trade, 
naturally, and the mail-order house has 
to be prepared to cope with these dif- 
ficulties. But they are faults which, once 
they are pointed out to a patron, are sel- 
dom repeated. 

Many phases of human nature are re- 
vealed in the day’s mail of these mam- 
moth houses. There are the long, intimate 
letters of people who tell many details 
of their private affairs, who seem, indeed, 
to jump at this chance to unburden them- 
selves. 

There are whimsical persons who are 
prone to take offense at trivial causes and 
even for imaginary ones. Such a letter 
came recently from a woman who had 
noticed in the upper corner of her type- 
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addressed envelope a small printed “ 23.” 
It was the firm’s designation on a sten- 
ciled address plate of the source of the 
customer’s order. She wrote in reply, 
indignantly: “ You need not think I don’t 
know the meaning of that number. It 
means ‘skidoo,’ and I never done any- 
thing in my life to deserve that remark, 
and I don’t never mean to deal with your 
place again.” The pathos of the mistake 
was equal to its absurdity. Nevertheless, 
the house eut “23” out of its catalog. 
To demand concessions in the face of 
definite stated conditions against them 
and to grow indignant beeause they are 
refused seems to be characteristic of some 
people. For instance, women cannot seem 
to understand why a number of gowns 
or hats are not sent out to them on ap- 
proval if they deposit the money before- 
hand. They do not realize that if a shop 
kept a cireulating stock of this kind going 
the rounds, it would speedily have no 
goods in a condition to sell. 
Curious requests 
There are curious letters from strange 
paris of the world, sometimes, letters 
asking unusual favors—perhaps informa- 
tion about long-lost friends, or the address 
of some person of prominence in the city. 
A man writes from Siberia asking a New 
York department store to buy him a 
special kind of dogs and send them out. 
A woman writes from a far wilderness 
in Alaska, to which mail and express pen- 
etrate but twice a year. She sends a 
one hundred dollar bill and asks for a 
complete supply of clothing (not item- 
ized) to be sent to her. These orders are 
filled, of course, though at what cost of 
time and thought ean well be imagined. 
Funny letters drift in  oceasionally 
from simple, quiet spots in the old South 
or the new West. <A masterpiece of 
quaint trust was a letter from a gentle 
old lady in the Middle West, who wrote, 
some time ago, describing in detail a hat 
that she wanted. It must be “ just so,” 
and to insure its perfect taste she gra- 
ciously requested “Mr Wanamaker” to 
turn the matter of selection over to Mrs 
Wanamaker. “She will know just what 
I want,” coneluded the writer, confidently. 
There are sad stories a-plenty, and re- 
quests for return of goods because of 
death. Usually these are bona fide, but 


recently a youth of the Buster Brown 
variety undertook to work a little game 
of his own very cleverly on that basis. 
He returned his mother’s new suit, fresh 
and unopened, with a touching letter tell- 
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ing of how she had died just the day 
before it came. He wished to know if 
the firm, under the cureumstaneces, would 
not refund the money, thirty dollars. A 
check was forthwith made out to the 
gentleman—he seemed to be of discreet 
age—and forwarded. A week or so later, 
came an irate letter from the lady herself 
desiring to know why her suit had not 
been sent. She was very much alive— 
it is to be hoped sufficiently to chastise 
Buster. 

The people who cause the most incon- 
venience to the mail-order houses, as well 
as to themselves, are those who are not 
explicit enougi in their orders and those 
who fail to inclose their full names and 
addresses. The average woman probably 
thinks she would never be guilty of this 
fault, but if she could see the tons of 
letters that come into all firms which have 
occasion to deal with women by mail 
signed merely “Mamie” or “ Daisy ” or 
“Yours, J. M.” and the like—letters of 
otherwise sane and sensible people, she 
would begin to feel some compunction for 
her own possible errors. 

Frequently, letters come in with money 
inclosed and without a sign of name or 
address; then, again, the money will be 
left out, and a letter follow the next day 
inclosing the money but leaving out the 
address. A clerk may lose half a day 
trying to loeate the original letter and 
have no means of identifying it then 
except by comparing the handwritings. 

With the thousands of letters received 
it is necessary to file them under some 
system, and this is often a system by 
countries, states and counties. It ean 
readily be seen, therefore, that a woman 
writing from her summer home near Bos- 
ton, perhaps, and neglecting to state that 
her former address was Savannah, suffers 
some delay before getting what she wants. 
Frequently, brides write in to have their 
addresses changed and quite neglect to 
state what their maiden names were. 
“Mrs Wm T. Smith” of Hoboken will 
write again from her cousin’s house in 
Jersey City and sign herself “ Ella M. 
Smith;” again it will be “Mrs E. M. 
Smith.” How is a firm to know that 
these are not three different persons? 
There seems to be an assumption on the 
part of many people who do these things 
that they are the sole and only customers 
of the house. They treat a transaction 
as if it were a dealing with some intimate 
personal friend who would have nothing 
else to do but attend to their wants and 
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who would only need to glance at the 
handwriting to know where it came from. 


Men are careless, too 


And yet the fault is not alone confined 
to women. It was a man, and a clever 
business man at that, who wrote from a 
mountain camp in the Adirondacks re- 
cently ordering some goods from a depart- 
ment store to be sent out “p dq.” He 
was quite particular to emphasize the 
fact that he wanted it in a hurry and if 
it wasn’t sent to him that day that he’d 
“never spend another dollar at your 
store.” And he left out his name and 
address! The store, in this case, sought 
diligently to find the identity of tie 
writer; they sent a letter inclosing his 
letter to the proprietor of the hotel at 
the mountain camp and asked him to look 
up the author. The name that eame back 
was a revelation to the department, which 
had become rather set in the notion that 
it was only women who were e¢areless in 
business matters. 

“Tf our eustomers would only realize 
that the system we set forth for ordering 
in our eatalog rules is the best, and the 
result of long experience ip the matter, 
and that they can’t improve on it by addi- 
tions of their own, there would be less 
occasion for delay in ordering,” said the 
manager of the mail-order department of 
a New York department store. “ When 
we state definitely in the eatalog that all 
we want is the style number, bust meas- 
ure and color, for instance, and a woman 
deliberately ignores this and sets out to 
copy the whole description in the cat- 
alog—and copies it wrong!—we think we 
have some reason to be exasperated. If 
they would give us merely what we ask 
for, no more, no less, and if they would 
read carefully the directions before send- 
ing, the bulk of our complexities would be 
materially lessened.” 


I have ealled attention to the fact that 
woman’s value as a consumer in the 
mercantile and household trades decidedly 
modifies the attitude of those business 
firms toward her occasional lapses from 
the ideal in business procedure. The 
testimony of the firms themselves, also, 
makes it apparent that these lapses are no 
more frequent among women than among 
men, and, moreover, that they are steadily 
on the decrease as women become more 
conversant with business methods. 

In the domain of other business trans- 
actions, however, in the “ Street” where 
bankers and bondsmen clink their money, 


where lawyers argue and where real estate 
changes hands and rents go up and down, 
the presence of the woman dealer is re- 
garded with less enthusiasm and less tol- 
erance. The men who have had the game 
all to themselves for so long are just 
beginning to be uncomfortably aware that 
the girls are coming over the fence into 
the playground. 


Woman’s entree in the game of business 

You have seen children at play, big 
ones, who push out the little ones impa- 
tiently because they don’t know the rules 
of the game and because the big ones 
don’t want to take the trouble to teach 
them? You’ve seen that savage little 
gesture and heard that childish “ cuss 
word” that goes with: “You get out, 
Johnnie—you ean’t learn this game—it’s 
ours—you’re just in the way—go home 
to Mamma,” Well, that is very much 
the attitude of the professional business 
man when he sees a woman enter his 
office in search of business advice. Some 
of them, it is true, are more charitable— 
or pretend to be—but the majority quite 
freely air their grievances and are open 
in their opposition. 

For one thing, woman is not an assim- 
ilative quantity, apparently, in business 
methods. She has her own way of doing 
things and it is far from harmonizing 
with the standards that have sufficed for 
men for so many centuries. She abhors 
rules; she is frankly defiant of systems; 
and she evinces a wholesale suspicion of 
motives that is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to the man who knows that most 
business is founded upon honesty. 

“ A woman is not a good sportsman,” 
said a lawyer who handles “ just as 
few women clients as he ean get out of ” 
and has decided that he won’t “ handle 
any, hereafter, unless they put everything 
down in writing.” “She is never willing 
to take the consequences of her own act 
if it goes against her. She accepts vie- 
tory coolly, without the faintest appre- 
ciation of the hard work that has gone 
to accomplish it, but once let a turn go 
against her and she does not spare her 
words in denouncing the lawyer or the 
broker who has had anything to do with 
it. Just as likely as not, it has been 
the consequence of her own headstrong 
will in defiance of any suggestion, but she 
thinks somebody has advised her fool- 
ishly.” 

There is the well-known story on Wall 
street of a woman of millions who ordered 
her broker to buy shares when the mar- 
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ket was high, and when she saw that the 
stock had gone down a peg or two, hur- 


. ried to get him to take it off her hands. 


He bought it at the price she gave for it, 
after telling her that very likely it would 
go up in a few days. But she was un- 
willing to take the risk. In a few days 
the stock did go up and the broker made 
a big profit. No sooner was the news of 
the rise out than the lady flew in excitedly 
and demanded her shares back at the price 
she had sold them to the broker. The 
profit was hers, she contended. The 
broker hadn’t sold them, had he—they 
were right there in the office, weren’t 
they? Then why ecouldn’t she have them? 
That the profit was not hers because she 
had not taken the risk seemed to be a 
new idea to the lady. 


Bankers’ anecdotes of woman’s vagaries 


One hears comical stories of mistakes 
through ignorance: 

A lady was informed by the bank at 
which she kept her funds that her account 
was overdrawn for such and such an 
amount. She wrote a very polite letter 
regretting the cireumstances and inclos- 
ing a check on her own account at the 
bank to cover the indebtedness. 

A woman, having found a blank check 
form, filled in the spaces and presented the 
check for collection. It was protested be- 
cause she had no funds there. “ What 
are banks for?” exclaimed the woman in 
bewilderment, when informed of her 
erme. “Isn’t a check money?” 

A woman sent in a check with the 
amount and her signature as well made 
out in typewriting. When remonstrated 
with, she replied that she thought the 
possession of the bank’s form was suf- 
ficient to insure the eheck’s validity. 

One of the most frequent faults that a 
bank has to contend with is the eustom- 
er’s inability to understand why she 
should be identified and her unwillingness 
to give references. “ They know that the 
name on the check is theirs,” said a 
banker, smiling sympathetically as he 
stated the case, “ and they know that they 
have received it in the letter which they 
show you, and here is their shopping bag 


with their name on it and their eards!— 


they show you all these, thinking them 
sufficient identification and not realizing 
that a person who had found the check 
would have the same articles to show. 
There seems to be a fixed idea on the 
part of some people that it is a bank’s 
duty to cash checks, however made out. 


Women, especially, are ignorant of the 
fact that it is merely courtesy for a bank 
to cash a check made out on another 
bank. Moreover, by law, a bank is not 
obliged to furnish the cash in return for 
a check; it need only give another 
check, a promise to pay when the cash 
is collected from the other end. This 
was a point particularly puzzling to 
many women during the recent financial 
panic in New York. The banks at this 
time were all short on cash, and asked 
their customers to favor them by trans- 
acting business, as far as possible, by 
check. In spite of this, many women in- 
sisted, and insisted strenuously, on having 
the cash for their checks. 

A woman’s peculiar aversion to giving 
references when starting an account 
strikes a banker as most puzzling. “ It 
is most difficult to get this information 
out of our customers,” says the manager 
of an uptown New York bank, whose 
dealings are largely with women. “ We 
have to go about it in the most indirect 
way; draw her out in regard to her hus- 
band’s business, her relatives and friends, 
her social connections, ete. She seems to 
resent the fact that you should question 
in any way her qualifications as a respon- 
sible person.” 

There are many little acts of inconsid- 
erateness on the part of women customers 
of banks, which are probably the out- 
come of thoughtlessness, pure and simple, 
but which nevertheless tend to make their 
patronage very unweleome. 

The woman who persists in coming 
after the bank’s closing hour and asking 
to have checks cashed is one of these. 
She is the constitutionally lazy woman, 
usually, who knows perfectly well that 
the bank closes at three, but depends on 
the good nature of the official to accom- 
modate her five minutes after three. 

There is the woman who ealls up to, 
have money sent around to her house, who 
cannot see why the bank shouldn’t like to 
do it, although, if she stopped to think, 
she would readily see that the sending of 
a boy alone on the street with a large 
sum of money to a strange house, where 
he would take a check from somebody he 
didn’t know, was a greater risk than any 
well-established bank would eare to take. 

There are women who think nothing of 
rushing into a bank and asking to have 
their pass books balanced immediately. 
They are going away on a trip or a shop- 
ping tour and want to know “ where they 
are.” They know that in the usual order 
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of things this takes two or three days, 
but they don’t see why the bank can’t 
be “accommodating” in such a little 
thing as “adding a few figures ”—which 
wouldn’t take her half a minute!—and 
she grows indignant or sulky when she is 
refused. 

The adding up of her figures, however, 
is what seems to give the troublesome 
lady the most trouble and, incidentally, 
the banks their grimmest smile. “It is 
quite a common thing to have a customer 
come in and dispute our bookkeeping,” 
said a commercial bank teller. “ Men do it, 
too, but women are the more frequent and 
the greatest stand-patters when they are 
wrong. Women come in here lugging 
heaps of old pass books, long ago done 
with, to insist that we go over them to 
find a mistake she is sure we have made. 
She’s always positive about it—knows 
we’ve made the mistake and not she— 
she’s gone over her figures fifty times!” 

Occasionally a woman has a strange 
impression that a bank is prepared to 
offer inducement or discount for her 
custom. Such a person visited a West 
Side bank in New York city recently and 
asked the cashier what she was going to 
“get ” for cashing her checks there. 

“The privilege of cashing your checks, 
madam,” responded the official courte- 
ously, consenting to take it as a joke. 

“But, no. I mean what are you going 
to give me—some nice little present, isn’t 
it?—really?” She tossed her plumes and 
laughed and shook her ringed hands 
gracefully. The cashier was puzzled, but, 
convineed that she was still joking, con- 
tinued to smile. “ Well, I guess I'll look 
around and see what I want,” suggested 
the vivacious one, and she flouneed into 
the ladies’ waiting room, where she espied 
a silver-mounted calendar, and her eyes 
glistened. “TI guess Ill just take this,” 
she offered pleasantly. And, to the eash- 
ier’s utter astonishment, she did. 

There are misguided ladies who try to 
win favors by gush and eajolery, who 
flatter the cashier or the manager and 
play their ravishing smiles to the utmost. 
These are often the ones who wish to 
borrow money on little or no security. 
They bring jewels or plate or other valu- 
ables, which the bank, unless it is a pawn- 
shop, is totally unable to recognize. But 
more often it is merely the plea, delivered 
in a confidential whisper: “Now, see 
here, I’ve two hundred dollars and I want 
very much to get a fur coat (or some 
other finery) which I don’t want my hus- 


band to know about. Can’t you lend me 
three hundred? You know I am good for 
it... ete.” Naturally, it is a firm but 
tactful explanation which convinees the 
lady that the bank eannot. 

A woman’s banker is very apt to hear 
as much of her private affairs as her 
physician—* or as her grocer, her baker, 
or her butcher,” ecaustically subtends a 
certain business man who affirms that 
it is a most deplorable tendency of many 
women in business dealings to gossip to 
anyone who will listen to them about 
their most intimate affairs. 

My lady and her lawyer 

A lawyer finds this weakness peculiarly 
irritating in his own business. “ Women 
engage the services of a lawyer,” says he, 
“with all the serious intentions, appar- 
ently, of taking his advice; then as soon 
as they have his opinion of their problem, 
they carry it to some other lawyer, a per- 
sonal friend, perhaps, and ask him what 
he thinks of it. This is a detestable 
breach of business etiquette which women 
seem to have no conscience in commit- 
ting.” 

An instance was related by this at- 
torney of a woman who was suing for a 
divoree and who materially weakened her 
ease by her unreserved confidences to her 
friends and her open revelation of her 
lawyer’s moves, thus putting herself, as 
it afterward developed, completely into 
the hands of her enemies, besides bringing 
odium upon herself and despair to her 
lawyer. 

Women are difficult to deal with in 
other ways, said this lawyer. And he was 
borne out in his statement by other law- 
yers, real estate men and two fire insur- 
anee agents. In the first place, they 
haggle over fees. They expect their own 
estimate of the amount of work for which 
they are paying to be taken, and they 
ignore the fact that a fee represents not 
so much the actual work done as the pro- 
fessional ability to know how to do it. 

Women as a rule are much more vacil- 
lating than men in coming to a business 
decision. They take a provokingly long 
time to make up their minds, and once 
made, they are unwilling to take the con- 
sequences of the decision. “For in- 
stance,” it is explained, “a woman will 
ask her lawyer about selling a piece of 
property for a certain amount—nine 
thousand dollars, say. The lawyer tells 
her he knows no more about the value 
of the property than she does, but she 
insists on some advice. ‘ Well,’ says the 
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lawyer, ‘do you need the money?’ No, 
she doesn’t, but she fears she may not 
be offered more for it. ‘ What did you 
give for it? inquires the lawyer. ‘ Four 
thousand.’ That seems like a pretty fair 
profit, and he tells her so. She sells the 
property. A week later, the purchaser 
sells it again for ten thousand, and the 
woman returns to berate the lawyer 
soundly for ‘ advising’ her to sell.” The 
lawyer thinks that an unreasonable at- 
titude, and doubtless most people will 
agree with him. 

Real estate men say that women have 
a more exaggerated notion of the value 
of what belongs to them than men do. 
“ Every woman cherishes a strange con- 
viction that the man next door wants 
their property, must have it and some 
day will pay her a princely price for it,” 
said a young New York real estate dealer, 
laughing. “ They are very difficult to, pin 
down to a definite price, and many, very 
many women, are deplorably lacking in 
the knowledge of the binding quality of a 
verbal transaction. Their evasion of 
responsibility at times is equal to abso- 
lute dishonesty, though doubtless they 
are far from considering it so. I will 
give you an instance: 

“Recently a client of ours, a man, was 
anxious to buy two adjoining pieces of 
property. He did not want one without 
the other and purposely refrained from 
closing with the man owner of one piece 
until he had secured an option from the 
woman who held the other. After a series 
of long arguments, he finally got the 
woman to agree on a price and terms 
that were satisfactory. He closed with 
the other owner the same day. A few 
days later, when the lady was summoned 
to appear to sign the formalities, she 
calmly announced that she had ‘talked it 
over’ with somebody and decided that 
she would not sell on those terms. The 
upshot of it was that the man, unable 
to withdraw from his other deal, had to 
accept the woman’s property on terms of 
considerable loss to himself. 

“Women are suspicious of every move 
of a firm into whose hands she has put 
her property,” continued this dealer. 
“She is constantly hovering about with 
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criticisms, asking advice of everybody 
in her neighborhood and, in the end, tak- 
ing nobody’s but her own. A man puts 
his affairs into the hands of a firm that 
he trusts and leaves them there. He does 
not neglect to keep a dignified supervision 
over them, but he gives the firm credit at 
least for the same honesty and conscience 
that he himself would have. 

“Yet there are many women who are 
striking contrasts to this,” admitted the 
agent. He spoke admiringly of the busi- 
ness ability and foresight of a prominent 
variety actress. “But she, you see, has 
had some business experience in her pro- 
fession,” he explained. 

The idea that business experience be- 
fore marriage is a good thing to endow a 
woman with trust and capacity for care- 
ful management of details in and out of 
the home was a frequent conclusion made. 
It is a new admission for men to make, 
and an interesting one, in view of the 
widespread idea that men regard the 
extra-home pursuits of women as unqual- 
ifiedly harmful to her home-making 
nature. . 

There is a very general tendency to 
look at all questions concerning women 
today in the light of the evolution theory. 
One hears it on all sides: “ Yes, women 
make mistakes through ignorance and 
through impulse, but one has to consider 
how long she has been a ward of the pub- 
lic, a slave, an irresponsible child. She 
is just emerging from her bondage of 
ignorance and irresponsibility and we 
must deal with her halting steps patiently 
and kindly.” 

The owner of several large mereantile 
houses in New York and elsewhere, ex- 
presses the feeling of many business men 
when he writes as follows in answer to 
the question, “ Do women make mistakes 
in business dealings?” 

“ When woman has had the experience 
in the everyday affairs of life which man 
has had for centuries, I think the time 
will have arrived to criticise her little 
peculiarities. Until then I think we 
should bear with patience anything which 
she may say or do which is not strictly 
in accordance with man’s idea of busi- 
ness.” 
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Marriage as a Trade 


Woman Once More Discovered to Be an ‘‘ Adjunct 
to the Frying Pan ’”’ 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


HIS somewhat startling 
title is the author’s char- 
acterization of the matri- 
monial venture viewed as 
a means of subsistence. 
Written by an unmar- 
ried woman who, escap- 

ing from the bondage of feminine tradi- 

tion, has “fought herself free” into 
industrial independence, and who, by the 
effort, has been made thoughtful and 
straightforward regarding woman’s posi- 
tion, the book is worthy of serious con- 

“eration. 

Miss Hamilton has read, observed, 
thought; her reading and her thinking 
have both been outdone by her observa- 
tion. She evinces an intelligent knowl- 
edge of biology and psychology—such 
knowledge as serves everywhere today as 
a good general foundation for the average 
person who discusses the various phases 
of woman’s developing life—but she has 
no especial equipment for handling the 
problem. The book restates, in somewhat 
vigorous and unrestrained fashion, dif- 
ficulties with which we are all, if we have 
thought upon the subject at all, perfectly 
familiar, but it offers no constructive 
aid, and therefore must fail to attract that 
wider attention which it might have won. 
Mrs Gilman’s brilliant book, Women 
and Economies, has gone over the ground 
before and done it far better, save as 
Miss Hamilton chooses the one subject 
of marriage for her especial emphasis. 

The book is caustic, clever, witty at 
times, and will repay the time spent on 
it, if only for the refreshing frankness of 
its candid statements. But the author has 
a theory to expound, and this theory be- 
comes a procrustean bed upon which the 
facts are industriously fitted. The theory 
is that women, having for years been in 
physical subjection to man, have become 
servile in thought, imitative in action and 
degraded in soul through acceptance of 
their condition. 


MARRIAGE AS A TRADE, by M Cicel 
ilton. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Marriage, as she sees it today, is a 
woman’s trade—her occupation, taken be- 
eause she was rigorously shut out of 
every other means of procuring a liveli- 
hood for herself. Changing conditions of 
life for the male of necessity changed 
conditions for her, and she sank from 
the comparative freedom and companion- 
ship of savagery into her present bond- 
age, in which the only trade or oceupa- 
tion open to her without protest is that 
of marriage and the reproduction of her 
kind, and for this trade she must and does 
train herself by every art in her power, to 
the end that she may secure from some 
complacent male a legitimate title to food, 
clothing and shelter. As her market is 
overstocked, she has accepted the lowest 
terms, and drudges at household tasks and 
the bearing and rearing of children for 
a bare subsistence. She has been afraid to 
protest in her servitude, and has been 
stunted in mind and coarsened in soul by 
her involuntary toil. As a “breeding 
machine and an adjunet to a frying pan,” 
she appears, in the author’s mind, to be 
quite beneath contempt. 

Her salvation, if ever she attains to it, 
is to be largely the gift of unmarried 
women, working, thinking, striving for 
freedom. Married women, being on such 
a jump between the cradle and the fry- 
ing pan, of course have no time nor 
brains to help themselves. The book is 
quite out of breath with parentheses 
thrown in with a rush against the enemy 
man—large “E” and small “m,” one 
must suppose—and the author cheapens 
her subject by quite unworthy, even if 
amusing, flings at the tyrant. One is 
sometimes moved in the reading to revert 
to the title page to see that the publica- 
tion was really issued in 1909. Evidently 
Miss Hamilton has just awakened, with 
her industrial independence, to conditions 
that fifty years ago bad aroused many 
thoughtful women, 

All childless women of today are ob- 
jects of ex-presidential scorn; out it is 
fair to say that many of them are remp- 
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ients of impaired nervous systems which 
will not fulfill the claims of motherhood. 
This is equally true, in many cases, of 
mothers of small families. The propagat- 
ing vitality is greatly decreased among 
American women of this generation—not 
by any means willfully, always—but in- 
evitably, in Nature’s effort to repair 
waste. In two generations from now 
stronger women will much more gladly 
bear stronger children. I am weary of 
hearing women blamed so harshly in this 
regard. There is also great and erying 
need that someone should instruct the 
potential fathers of the next generation 
that American manhood is casting away 
its crown of paternity for very dark and 
sorrowful reasons. 

There is justice in all things, and this 
stimulating and interesting book fails of 
justice to the present generation of mar- 
ried women. My acquaintance is suf- 
ficiently varied to serve as a basis for my 
own observations; and as a minister’s wife 
much is said to me frankly which might 
not be said to another. There are no 
doubt many unhappy marriages, entered 
into earelessly with romantie love as the 
only sponsor. Common sense is all too 
seldom present. Many a marriage is em- 
bittered by the fact that not only are 
men and women a little lower than the 
angels, but sometimes they are not much 
above the brutes. Granted all this, which 
of necessity would appear in a social sys- 
tem working slowly and painfully out 
into the light, we must remember that 
Nature takes many generations to com- 
plete any task, and monogamy is but her 
last great uncompleted achievement in 
the common physical and spiritual ad- 
vance of men and women. 

Many women are doubtless still trained 
to attract, and taught that if this attrae- 
tion ends in matrimony the goal for which 
they were born has been won. Of course, 
such women are inefficient home makers 
and rebellious mothers, but I have seen 
even such women, driven to desperation 
by overwork and abuse, who loved both 
homes and children with a passionate 
intensity; loved and slaved willingly for 
the “unwanted child,” whose coming was 
chance, but whose staying is sacrifice and 
service from a willing mother. Against 
this, place the many marriages, more and 
more of them as time goes on, between 
two free people, wedded not alone in the 
flesh, but in the spirit. Women are their 
husband’s companions, friends, advisers, 
in matters of business. I know person- 
ally many women who are shoulder to 
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shoulder comrades with their husbands, 
and it seems to me as if more and more 
earnest young people are setting this 
before them as a goal. In such a mar- 
riage there is a common interest, and the 
wife receives her honest share of the 
money. With this money she administers 
the affairs of the home—a very sacred 
place of rest and refuge, kept for her 
soul’s shelter as well as her husband’s, 
and equally dear to them both. Together 
in such a marriage I have known both 
husband and wife to choose the child, 
to exult over his coming, to prepare for 
him and welcome him and then gladly, 
reverently, to choose again and yet again 
the little ones who should enlarge and 
strengthen the family. This is the ulti- 
mate ideal of marriage, but seeing it 
realized here and there, leads one to a 
great belief in Nature's steady up-grade 
work in this evolution which has tran- 
scended the physical to lay informing 
hands upon the spiritual. 

There is no need to be sordid in our 
conceptions of life; to be se implies only 
that we possess diminished powers of 
spirit. This book, which strips romance 
as flesh from the bones of fact, which 
tosses away traditions of chivalry and 
intuition, ete, as useless lumber, may 
serve the purpose of arousing to the old 
problems some who need just such sim- 
plicity of plain dealing, but it will not 
help women, even to their own freedom, 
to jeer or sneer at things they have long 
revered. The author says, among other 
things, that she has seen men reverent for 
motherhood, but never women, and she 
asks, seornfully, how a woman can revere 
any physical function of her own? In- 
credible as it may seem, there are yet 
many women left in America today who 
stand with open minds, free and thought- 
ful, who are willing and reverent mothers; 
who have loved their unborn children with 
unspeakable tenderness, and who, led 
daily on into the gathering dark by the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, have 
held their souls in reverent awe before 
the realization that the unfolding of a 
human life, with its splendid and endless 
potentialities, was for them to share. 

It is well to remember that man is the 
creature of circumstance no less than we; 
that he, too, stumbles and falls, not with 
malicious intent to drag us down, but 
because it is not always l:ght on his path 
any more than on ours. The best men 
everywhere are at one in a desire to better 
conditions for women, both in and out 
of the home. The unintelligent male 
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animal belongs with the “silly fool” of 
the -“‘ weaker sex;” they are in the evo- 
lutionary background, and in due time, 
if both men and women strive honestly, 
there will come in some later day a con- 
summation of the struggle and noble men 
and women, by a system of eugenies sure 
to come, will continue to raise up noble 
ehildren and to develop worthy homes; for 
when all passes and changes, human love, 


Family 


Mr Eprror—The stories and articles 
dealing with family finance have been of 
great interest. I notice, however, that 
the majority commend the allowance 
system as most satisfactory. I have not 
the slightest objection to that, but would 
like to tell also of another arrangement, 
which my husband and I have found 
ideal, in our own case at least. 

I believe that much of the difficulty 
and unhappiness caused by maladjust- 
ment of money matters between husband 
and wife might be avoided by a frank 
diseussion of the question, and this, pref- 
erably, before marriage. Before our wed- 
ding day my husband and I made our 
plans for home administration. I knew 
the amount of his salary, and he told 
me the extent of his additional financial 
resources. We decided the sum upon 
which we must live and made a general 
estimate of the amounts that would be 
required for the various necessities. This 
has been subject to some modifications, yet 
has served as a guide. Realizing that 
we would need to practice economy, we 
decided that we could do that better if 
we did not adopt the allowance system. 

From the beginning, I have kept the 
accounts. That I lave done because hav- 
ing systematically kept my own accounts 
for some time before marriage, I liked to 
do it, and my husband being a very busy 
man was glad to have me save that much 
of his time. Each night he reports what 
he has spent during the day and all 
expenditures are entered in the book. 
At the end of each month I add the 
items under several general headings, and 
we look them over together. 

As soon as we returned from our wed- 
ding trip, instructions were given that 
the bank should honor my signature on 
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the love between men and women, and 
parents and children, is not to pass; 
the home, that perfect expression and 
perfect completion of this love is not 
to pass, but to become both stable and 
glorious. 

Impatience and disbelief in the face 
of what we have learned of Nature’s long 
and diffieult processes is unworthy the 
thoughtful woman. 


Finance 


checks. I attend to the payment of most 
bills, though that really is done by which- 
ever of us finds it most convenient at the 
time. As to the matter of cash on hand, 
we draw it as needed. The purchase of 
anything of value, or outside the usual 
monthly demands, is made a matter for 
consultation, and we decide what should 
be purchased and how mueh it should 
cost. I am confident that this plan of 
mutual knowledge of family income and 
expenses has saved us many dollars. 

A separate account is kept of invest- 
ments, income beyond salary, ete, my 
husband attending to such matters and 
giving me the record to keep. One other 
matter might also be mentioned, that of 
gifts. We take just as much pleasure in 
buying gifts for each other as if we had 
separate bank accounts. In that I refer 
to the flowers, books, or trifling remem- 
brances prompted from time to time by 
loving thought. As for the more elabo- 
rate gifts, those given on Christmas, birth- 
day or anniversary occasions, the money 
for these comes from a little fund we each 
have labeled “ personal.” In my ease it 
has been a little money I had, inereased 
by oceasional fees, above the regular sal- 
ary. Should either of us feel the desire 
to use money from the general fund with- 
out giving aceount of it, I would simply 
enter in the book $5 (or whatever the 
amount) to personal account of A or B. 

I am strongly of the opinion that in 
money matters, as in everything else, hus- 
band and wife should bé one, and that 
perfect frankness and a mutual under- 
standing of all pertaining to home and 
family life will prevent a large part of 
the unhappiness which,:- according to their 
own testimony, many wives seem to be 
silently enduring. M. M. 
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omparisons are _ nstructive 


By William Cary Duncan 


By Horace Taylor 


+ 5 
These doors, alike in every guise 
f As twin resembles twin, Al 
I Are merely shown to emphasize 
The difference within; 
Fer Mrs Shiftless oceupies LJ 
Apartment Number 4, 
While Mrs Thrifty, sweet and wise, 
Presides in 5, next door. ~ = 


? 


II 


Observe this most disgraceful sight 
In Mrs Shiftless’s flat. 

Her kitehen’s in a dreadful plight, 
Piled high with this and that; 
Her pots and pans are full of leaks; 

Her china sadly nicked; 
The dust, our artist toiled for weeks 
To properly depict. 


But Mrs Thrifty’s every room 
Is always spick and span, 

A state of things we may assume 
Appeals to every man; 

And if you wish to understand 
The seeret on the spot, 


Why, Mrs T has system, and 
Poor Mrs § has not. 
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, For, Mrs Shiftless, rising late, 
“Teeth Defies Poor Richard’s rule; 


Her children, in a frightful state, 

Half dressed, rush off to school. 
While Mr Shiftless, gulping down 
His breakfast, underdone, 


_ Still gobbles, as he leaves 
for town, 
A doughnut or a bun. 


In 5 they breakfast prompt at eight 
To everyone’s delight, 

And health and good digestion wait 
On normal appetite; 

While Mrs Thrifty, smart and quick, 
Before the breakfast call 


Has found sufficient time to slick 
The parlor and the hall. 


VI 


Now, Mrs Shiftless’s table stands 
Untouched, as you may see, 

The while she wrings her helpless hands 
In hopeless misery; 

She knows not where she shall begin 
And putters here and there 

Until her chicks come trooping in 
To find no luneh prepared. 


The breakfast dishes quickly done 
And neatly put away, 

Wise Mrs Thrifty has begun 
Her schedule for the day. 

With busy cloth and agile broom 
That banish dust and grime, 

She deftly tidies every room 

And serves her lunch on time. 
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Vill 


When Mr Shiftless, worn and hot, 
Drags in from work in town, 

He finds his wife has quite forgot 
To don her dinner gown; 

And so he sits with gloomy air 
The gloomy evening through— \ 
He eannot take her anywhere’ 

She his so mueh to dot 


IX x 

At Mrs T’s, when everything And yet poor Mrs Shiftless works 
Is done, at three o’elock, As hard as Mrs T, 

She goes with friends, a-motoring And vows with tears she never shirks 
In dainty hat and froek; Responsibility ; 

And when at dinner Mr T But plan or system she has none, 
Suggests an evening’s fun, And true it is to tell, 

She hails the plan delightedly “A woman’s work is never done” 
Because her work is done. Unless it’s ordered well. 
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OUR EASONS 


Charles Ratteli Loomis 


Author of Prince Shemus of Ireland, Shaun and Fiona, etc 


T WAS an evening in early 
March. The wind was 
sharp in the city, and both 
Jimmy and I would have 
been cold if we had not been 
sitting in front of a bonfire 
of laths—just the place for 
a story. “Boss, dis night remin’s me of 
a story of der Four Seasons me mudder 
used to tell me,” said my street friend, 
Jimmy. “It was a night like dis, on’y 
dere was snow on der groun’ w’en Lileen 
went out to get vi'lets.” 

“Begin at the beginning, Jimmy,” said 
I, turning up my coat collar, and putting 
a handful of laths on the fire. I was not 
any too warm, and yet I preferred listen- 
ing to his story out in the open in this 
way to going to my steam-heated rooms. 
And Jimmy was absolutely at home in 
outdoor New York. 

“Well, dis is der las’ story me mudder 
ever tol’ me. She used of’n to tell it, 
an’ I used of’n to ask it. Me mudder 
used to say dat once in der middle of 
Trelan’, w’ich is flat an’ dreary—she didn’ 
come from dere, mind you—dere was an 
ugly old widder woman had two daugh- 


ters—one her own child, an’ ugly as her 
self; de udder her stepdaughter, an’ sc 
beautiful it made de ol’ woman mad every 
time she looked at her. She was a kind 
of an Irish Cinderella, I guess, an’ had 
to do all der heavy woik. 

“Tf dere was pienics or chowder parties 
up der river Mame, de’ ugly one, went, 
an’ if Eileen ast could she go too, de’ 
ol woman would fly in a rage an’ land 
her one on der cheek dat made de color 
more rosy dan ever, an’ so made de ol’ 
woman near crazy. 

“Gee, it was hard lines for Eileen, 
for Mame had a tongue on her like der 
bite of a file, so me mudder said, an’ 
usen’t ever to say a decent woid to her 
step-sister. It was always ‘ Eileen, but- 
ton me dress,’ or ‘ Eileen, fetch me in 
more peat ’—peat is a kind of eart’ dey 
boin in Irelan’ on account of der price 
of coal bein’ so high—or ‘ Eileen, go milk 
der cow, yer lazy ummadahn.’ 

“ An’ Eileen used to do all dese t’ings. 
Dat’s one t’ing I don’t like about dese 
Cinderella goils—dey never answers back. 
A little more ginger in dem, an’ dey’d be 
all der better. 
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“Mame used to lie in der straw all 
day, readin’ novels, an’ never lifted a 
finger to help her mudder, an’ de ol’ 
woman loved her because she looked so 
like herself, but Eileen she hated like 
she was a snake—w’ich, of course, she 
had never seen on’y in pi’chers. 

“ Oh, de airs of Mame! me mudder said. 
You’d t’ink she was a leddy wid der half 
dead verse [voice] she had an’ der way 
she had of rollin’ her head aroun’ like 
her neck wasn’ strong. 

“One day in der winter w’en snow was 
on der groun’ an’ der hens hadn’ been 
out of der house for t’ree days—gee, 
w’ot a cinch, boss, pickin’ up eggs right 
off der kitehen floor!—one er dose days 
Mame half sits up in der straw, an’ lets 
her novel drop an’ says, ‘I wisht I had a 
buneh er vi'lets.’ 

“ De ol’ lady says, ‘I’m very sorry, me 
darlin’, but der pig broke der las’ pane of 
glass in der conservatory las’ night an’ 
I guess der vi’lets is froze ’—w’ich was her 
way of jollyin’ Mame. But if Eileen had 


ast fer vi’lets her mudder would have. 


sent her to purgatory annyway. 

“¢ Eileen, you have nuttin’ to do, sup- 
pose you go out in der woods an’ pick me 
a buneh of vi'lets.’ 

“* Are ye’ foolin’, sister?’ says Eileen, 
as sweet as a rose. ‘Sure there’s no 
vi’lets growin’ under the snow,’ 

“Hold yer tongue, ye’ ummadahn,’ 
says Mame, ‘an’ go get me a buneh of 
vi'lets, or you shan’t have any supper 
tonight.’ 

“ An’ then the ol’ woman shoves Eileen 
out of doors, an’ bolts the door on her be 
puttin’ a chair ag’in’ it, an’ Eileen goes 
sobbin’ along der pat’. 

“ An’ me mudder said dat every tear 
dat dropped on der snow froze to a poil 
[pearl], but Eileen never noticed it, but 
went along sobbin’ an’ leavin’ a trail of 
wealt’ behin’ her dat would buy all der 
vi'lets in New York. 

“After she had walked an Irish mile 
(wich has an Amurican mile beat be 
several rods), she was that cold she was 
near dyin’; an’, t’inks she, ‘It’s no use 
goin’ home, for me mudder will beat me 
to a frazzle, an’ sister will put a erizap 
on der frazzle w’en de ol’ lady’s t’roo,’ 

“All of a sudden she seen a light 
ahead like a fire in der woods, an’ in a 
minute she sees dat dat’s w’ot it is, 
an’ she goes up to it, an’ dere is four 
ol’ chaps like monks, sittin’ in der snow, 
noddin’ deir heads like dey was asleep. 
An’ she notices der funny cloaks dey 
has wid hoods on dem. One was as 


white as de’ foist snow dat ever fell, so 
me mudder said; de’ nex’ was as green 
as der lanes of Irelan’, de’ udder was as 
golden as Eileen’s hair, an’ der fourt’ 
was poiple as a grape.” 

(I seem to recognize in this a variant 
of a Bohemian tale. It only shows that 
all the world so loves a story that story 
tellers have gone from one country to 
another, like Bo Peep’s sheep, bearing 
their tales along with them.) 

“Wid a cry of joy, Eileen ran up to 
the white one an’ said, ‘ I’m near perishin’ 
wid der col’, mister. L’ave me l’ave to 
sit be your fire an’ warm meself.’ 

“Sure, the devil would do no less,’ 
said the ol’ chap in the white cloak. 
‘Help yourself to a flame,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
tell me what brings you out such a 
night as this when the snow is so deep 
and the winds so keen and the weather 
bureau man says we’ll have more snow 
tomorrer,’ 

“Tm after vi'lets,’ says Eileen, widout 
a smile, but der four ol’ fellers laughed 
to beat der ban’. 

“<Ts it vilets tonight? Ye have no 
curious fancies at arl at arl.” So me 
mudder used to say. In dem stories 
dere’s always a set er woids dat has to 
be repeated or it wouldn’t be a fairy 
story. 

“After der quartet was t’roo laughin’ 
ol? Winter says, ‘ Eileen (he knoo her 
name widout askin’), I’ll introduce you 
to me fri’nd Spring. Maybe he can get 
you a few blossoms.’ 

“Den Spring toined kindly to Eileen 
an’ says, ‘Reach down an’ pick them.’ 
An’ wid dat he brushes der snow off der 
groun’, an’ blows his breath on der 
frozen eart’, an’ up comes a little patch 
of vi’lets dat blooms w’ile you’re lookin’ 
at dem. 

“No fake, me mudder said, but real 
vi'lets, dat smelt like Spring had emptied 
his perfumery bottle all over der country. 

“ Eileen was tickled to deat’, an’ she 
t’anks Spring, an’ bein’ good an’ warm 
she goes home an’ fin’s her sister out 
in front of der eabin pickin’ up poils 
(der tears she dropped, you know, boss). 

“¢What are ye doin’?’ says Eileen, 
pleasant like. 

“None of yer dirrty business,’ says 


Mame, wid a wicked look on her face— 


gee, she’d oughter been doin’ time! 

“‘Did yer get der vi'lets? asked 
Mame, follerin’ Eileen in an’ puttin’ der 
poils away der way she could sell dem 
at der nex’ Fair day. 
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THE FOUR 


“Yes, dear,’ says Eileen, as sweet 
as flowers in May, ‘an’ here dey are.’ 

“ Mame an’ her mudder pounce on der 
villets wid never a woid er t’anks, an’ 
motion to Eileen she can eat w’ot sup- 
per’s left—w’ich isn’ much. 

“But w’en she goes to bed she wishes 
dem bot’ good-night like dey was as good 
to her as dey’d orter been. 

“ All de’ evenin’ Mame was sniffin’ de 
flowers an’ puttin’ dem in her belt an’ 
walkin’ around like a serciety leddy, an’ 
never expressin’ no surprise at Eileen’s 
gettin’ dem at dat. 

“ Nex’ day Mame spen’s loafin’ an’ 
readin’ an’ sniffin’ der vi’lets, an’ Eileen 
milks der cow an’ makes der butter an’ 
feeds der hens, an’ at night time she is 
dead tired. 

“But w’en der vi’lets had faded, owin’ 
to der room bein’ so close on account 
of der col’ wedder outside, an’ everyt’ing 
shut tight, Mame chucks dem in Eileen’s 
face an’ says, ‘I feel like 
I'd like to eat some straw- 
berries. Go an’ get me 
some an’ be quick about it, 
or I’ll lam you good w’en 
you come back.’ 

“So Eileen takes her 
way t’roo der woods again, : 
an’ dere is der four ol’ 
chaps sittin’ in der snow 
an’ noddin’ deir heads like 
dey was asleep. An’ wid 
a ery of joy she 
makes her way to 
der fire an’ says, 
near perishin’ 
wid der col’, mister. 
L’ave me l’ave to sit 
be your fire an’ 
warm meself.’ 

““Ts it back ye 
are?’ says Winter 
kindly ‘Sure I[ 
tought I smelt roses. 
Take what heat ye 
ean get an’ kindly 
welcome.’ 

& 
you’re after this 
time?’ says Spring, 
makin’ ready to 
brush away the 
snow. 

“*¢ Sure, it’s straw- 
berries I want, 
though I know 
they’re out of sai- 
son,’ says Eileen, 
wid a pretty blush. 
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So me mudder used to say, in her time. 

your job,’ says Spring to 
Summer, an’ gives Eileen a knockdown 
to him. 

“Strawberries are scarce hereabouts 
owin’ to the snow,’ says Summer, ‘ but I 
think I hear some comin’ up!’ An’ wid 
that he brushes away de snow, an’, sure 
enough, a couple of leaves pops out of 
the eart’, an’ before Eileen could form 
her mout’ to say ‘Oh!’ dere was a bed 
of strawberries, wid de pretty red ber- 
ries shakin’ wid de col’. 

“Pick them an’ hide them under your 
jacket, an’ run home, me child, an’ the 
blessin’ of Mary go with yer,’ says Sum- 
mer, who had taken a likin’ to the young 
colleen. 

“ Home she hurried an’ foun’ her sister 
outside der door pickin’ up poils for her 
collection, but Eileen never t’ought of 
what dey were or der valyer of dem. 

“<¢Did yer get de strawberries?’ asks 
Mame, follerin’ Eileen in an’ puttin’ de 
poils away der way she could sell dem der 
nex’ Fair day. 

“¢ Yes, dear,’ says Eileen, as sweet as 
flowers in May, ‘an’ here they are.’ 

“Mame and her mudder pounce on 
der strawberries, wid never a woid er 
t’anks, an’ motion to Eileen she can eat 
w’ot supper’s left—w’ich isn’ much. 

“ Wait till I get more lat’s, boss. Der 
fire is near perishin’ wid der col’.” 

Jimmy collected a bundle of ilaths, 
whieh soon bezan 
snapping, and then 
he took up the story, 
giving an aceort 
of Mame’s “ 
airs,” as before. 

“*T feel like hav- 
in’ an apple,’ says 
Mame, stretchin’ her- 
self on the straw. 

“<Tt’s a long time 
before apples ‘Il be 
ripe,’ says simple 
Eileen. 

“¢That’s all you 
know about it,” 
snaps Mame. ‘Do 
you go out an’ get 
me some red apples, 
or ’ll lam yer good.’ 

“ Av’ after der ery- 
in’-in-der-snow  busi- 
ness, w’ich she did 
just as if it was der 
foist trip to der 
woods, she goes 
along, an’ at last 
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sees der light of der fire. An’ she makes 
her way to it an’ says. ‘I’m near per- 

wid der col’, mister. L’ave me l’ave 
to sit be your fire an’ warm meself. ‘ 

“ ¢ Hello, darrlin’” says Summer. ‘ Sure, 
it’s a wonder the snow wouldn’t melt at 
seein’ the likes of you. Come in an’ get 
warm. An’ is it more strawberries ye 
are after? Sure, it’s a healthy appetite 
ye have to brave the cold for a few bites 
of berries.’ 

“<Tt’s apples I want,’ says Eileen, 
bowin’ to Winter an’ Spring an’ Sum- 
mer, but not darin’ to look at Autumn, 
for she had never met him. She was 
a good goil, me mudder said. 

“¢ Autumn, this is Eileen. Whatever 
she wants let her have, for she’s a true 
Irish girl.’ 

“ Autumn unbuttons his purple cloak 
an’ lets it fall off his shoulders. ‘It’s 
like a lingerin’ summer to see you,’ says 
he. ‘ What’ll ye have?’ 

“¢ Have you anny apples?’ says Eileen, 
as if she was in a market. Y’ see she 
felt free wid dem dey was so kin’, 

“¢ Apples is scarce,’ says he; ‘ widout 
it’s cold storage apples, but I think I 
can get you a small measure.’ 

“Den he brushes off der snow an’ lays 
his hand on der groun’ an’ up grows a 
weeny little apple tree like the Japynese 
trees in der Fift’ Avenyer winders. An’ 
he tonches a branch on dis side an’ a 
branch on dat side, and dere is two little 
red apples, w’ich he gives to Eileen. 

“Now run along home, child, an’ take 
care you don’t freeze to deat’ on der 
way.’ 

“ Home ran Eileen, an’ foun’ her sister 
outside pickin’ up poils—even den, boss, 
Eileen never tumbled to der racket. Gee, 
but she was green! 

““Have you got de apples?’ says 


e. 

“*YVYes, dear, but I could only get two,’ 
says Eileen. 

“¢That’s a lie” says Mame. ‘ You 
ate the rest.? An’ wid dat she snatched 
der two apples, an’ ran in der house 
Yavin’ Eileen outside. 

“ An’ w’ile she was dere she saw one 
of the poils glistenin’ in der moonlight, 
an’ she picks it up, an’ at last saw w’ot 
had happened, and she was glad, for she 
had seen a poil at Bally Slattery on 
Fair day and knoo it had valyer. 

“When Mame had bitten into one of 
de apples an’ tasted it, she was near 
erazy wid joy. Such an apple had never 
come near her mout’ before, an’ when 


Eileen opens der door an’ comes in she 
says to her, ‘An’ it’s you’re the silly 
ummadahn to Vave an apple on that 
tree. If it was as big as St. Patrick’s 
in Dublin, I’d shake every apple off it. 
I’m goin’ after some this very minute.’ 

“Of course she was crazy, an’ her 
mudder tried to make her stay in, but 
she put on her cloak, an’ pushin’ Eileen 
out of der way she starts off to find the 
apples. 

“ An’, sure enough, she saw the light 
like Eileen had, but when she reached the 
Four Seasons sittin’ around the fire she 
pushed right by Winter as if she was 
tryin’ to get a subway express to Harlem. 
An’ Winter didn’t like it. 

“Where are ye goin’? says he, 


y. 

“None of your dirrty business, says 
she, an’ sits down so close to the flame 
dat her dress caught fire, an’ though der 
four men put it out wid snow, she was 
burned pretty bad, an’ der col’ wedder 
did der rest, an’ she never went back 
home. 

“Me mudder always used to hurry past 
dat part, because she had a sister was 
killed by the explosion of a karasene 
lamp. 

“Wren Mame didn’ come home her 
mudder set out to look for her an’ wan- 
dered all over der forest till mornin’ an’ 
den she fell under der snow an’ was 
covered up by it, an’ dat was de las’ of 
her. 

“Poor Eileen sat up all night, won- 
derin’ what was keepin’ the two out w’en 
Winter, Spring, Summer an’ Autumn was 
such kind ol’ men, but Mame an’ her 
mudder never came back, an’ a wood 
chopper found dem w’en der snow had 
melted. 

“ An’ be the same token, as me mudder 
used to say, w’en der snow had melted 
Eileen found dat der pat’way in front 
of her cabin was strewn wid poils—der 
tears she had dropped in der winter. So 
eryin’ is some use. 

“ An’ one day a young prince of dat 
neighborhood was out ridin’ an’ he came 
on Eileen doin’ the week’s wash be the 
side of a brook, an’ he fell dead in love 
wid her an’ married her; an’ she, havin’ 
so many poils, didn’t feel it was such a 
bad match. 

“And der Four Seasons came an’ 
danced at der weddin’. An’ me mudder 
used always to say dat it reminded every- 
one of New York wedder.” 
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HE coming 
season will 
see the in- 
troduction of 
a new class of 
play, dealing with 

potent questions of 
the day on social and political and meta- 
physieal lines. The American people in 
the theater are no longer satisfied with 
mere stories, and a play to succeed nowa- 
days must carry a message.” This state- 
ment was made by a theatrical manager 
at the end of last summer. 

Such an exclusive devotion to plays 
written on “themes,” as they are ealled, 
is of course neither likely nor desirable. 
There is also a message in wholesome 
amusement and laughter, in simply love 
idylls and thrilling romances, and even 
in exciting melodrama built on no loftier 
motives than kind hearts are more than 
coronets, or honesty is the best policy. 
There will always be crowded houses for 
sweet human stories like The Music 
Master and "Way Down East, for exeit- 
ing and inspiring dramas like Secret 
Service and The Squaw Man, for charm- 
ing comedies like The Little Ministgr and 
Cousin Kate, for wholesome farces like 
Charley’s Aunt and The Man From Mex- 
ico, and for stirring and healthy melo- 
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dramas like The Two Orphans or Monte 
Jristo. 

But whether this utterance is literally 
true or not is perfectly unimportant. The 
really striking thing about it is that a 
hard-headed, responsible manager who is 
in the business of theatrical production 
primarily to make money here publishes 
a statement that has never been made 
before about the English-speaking stage, 
and could never have been made before at 
aay point in its entire history since the 
first publie theater was built. Such a state- 
ment might have been made truthfully 
onee, and only onee, in the history of the 
English play—namely, in the days before 
the English theater was a money-making 
concern, when the drama was an adjunct 
to the echureh and consisted solely of 
miracle and morality plays. 


The return to a moral purpose 


This statement, then, means that the 
American people are in a sense returning 
to the point of view once held by the 
chureh that the drama is the most effect- 
ive way of illustrating divine and human 
law. It means that after a gap of three 
hundred years we are reawaking to the 
significance of the theater as a econ- 
veyance of moral teaching and a dissemi- 
nator of right ideas. We are beginning to 
recognize once more that since the drama 
satisfies a permanent and universal in- 
stinet, it is a social institution which 
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exerts a profound moral foree whether 
for good or evil. According to this man- 
ager, We are now requiring that the force 
thus exerted be not only not for evil, but 
not even for negative good—as, with cer- 
tain important exceptions like the Resto- 
ration drama, it has been all these inter- 
vening years sinee the church gave it up 
—but for positive good. 

The adage that the stage speaks louder 
than the pulpit has no special meaning 
to us until we analyze it and find that at 
its basis is the more apparent and provable 
maxim that actions speak louder than 
words. There is certainly a particular 
sense in which it may be said, without 
any analysis at all, that the stage is more 
audible than the pulpit—upon those sub- 
jects about which the pulpit is unfortu- 
nately almost uniformly silent: the social 
problems of the 
day. This being 
the case, it is well 
that a portion of 
the American pub- 
lie large enough to 
be worth catering 
to by a manager 
has indicated a 
desire that its 
stage stories deal 
with aetions which 
shall help them to 
consider and solve 
the burning public 
questions of our 
time, shall arouse 
indignation against 
wrong and enthu- 
siasm for right, 
and thus pave the 
way for actions on 
a wider than the 
mimie stage. 

In this last 
theatrical year 
most of the sub- 
jeets absorbing the 
thoughtful and 
civic mind have 
received striking exemplifieation—the in- 
dustrial problem, the sex problem, the 
immigration problem, the negro problem, 
municipal corruption, franchise and all 
the problems raised by the vast mass of 
new material contributed to economie and 
social sciences. While the pulpit still 
largely contents itself with general pre- 
cept, the stage puts the text into action 
and thereby gives the Golden Rule a local 
habitation and a local name. 


Julia Marlowe, chosen for one of the players of the 
New (endowed) Theater 


Nor beeause of the particular message 
that they carry are the plays any the less 
sueceessful as plays, and it was because 
they were more profitable as money-getters 
that the manager above quoted thought 
they showed a leading tendeney on the 
part of the public. This the mere men- 
tion of some of their names will suffice 
to show: The Man and the Hour, The 
Lion and the Mouse, The Third Degree, 
The Writing on the Wall, The Battle, 
The Servant in the House, The Witching 
Hour, The Dawn of a Tomorrow. 

It was with no merely amiable desire to 
give free advertisement to The Dawn of 
a Tomorrow that a well-known New York 
preacher allowed it to be published that 
he would rather have written the play 
than any sermon he has ever preached; 
it was beeause he perceived that the play 
was likely to do 
more good than 
anv sermon, not 
only in reaching a 
wider audience, but 
in teaching its les- 
son, that service to 
others may cure 
our own ills, in a 
livelier less 
forgettable way. 
When the hero of 
The Witehing Hour 
forees a boy dom- 
inated by a super- 
stitious fear of 
eat’s-eyes to hold 
one in his hand 
and the boy is able 
to control himself 
only by a supreme 
effort of the will, 
though in reality it 
is not a eat’s-eye 
searf pin he holds 
at all, but an ordi- 
nary latch key— 
Mr Augustus 
Thomas does 
more, compara- 
tively speaking, to make the idea that 
thoughts are things and that superstitious 
fear has no power over us, unless we will 
have it so, take hold of the publie mind 
than anything Mrs Fddy has ever written. 
Numberless  scientifie articles on the 
fusion of immigrants of all nations which 
is taking place in America could not con- 
vince half so many people as the strik- 
ingly dramatie phrase, The Melting Pot, 
with which Mr Zangwill has entitled his 
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play, which shows in a more animated way 
than any treatise what should be the 
democracy and the ideals of the new 
country made out of the mistakes and op- 
pressions of the old. The difference be- 
tween a practical and a nominal religion 
and the worldliness 

that corrupts the 

latter is enforced 

upon every spec- 

tator of The 

Servant the 

House. 

The stage more moral 
than ever before 
Though the stage 

is in a new and 
positive way more 
moral than ever 
before, yet every- 
one who reads 
these lines has 
heard a great deal 
of talk lately about 
the unusual im- 
morality of our 
theater. It pro- 
ceeds either from 
ignorance of theat- 
rical history or 
amiscomprehension 
of the purpose of 
the stage. 

A play is meant 
to be a picture of 
life and thus if it 
is a serious play it 
must be an entire 
picture, must con- 
tain evil as well 
as good. Any play 
which purposes a 
positive moral mes- 
sage must of 
eourse deal with 
evil at least as 


Prodigal Son, for instance, by dwelling 
chiefly on the return home and the for- 
giveness of the father. 

Of obviously indecent plays it is not 
worth while to speak in this article; they 
should be disposed of by the law which 

they break. When 

decent people by 

* chanee go to them 

their feeling of dis- 
gust is nature’s 
own remedy against 
possible injury. 
Knowingly, of 
course, they do not 
go, nor will a re- 
sponsible parent 
allow a child to 
attend any play 
about which he is 
ignorant. It is 
only when a play 
is insidiously 
decent that it gets 
into the really dan- 
gerous class, espe- 
cially if it is a 
play in most re- 
spects _ attractive. 
A recent comic 
opera, widely pop- 
ular in Europe and 
this country, is a 
charming and 
sprightly work of 
its kind, yet so re- 
plete with artful 
innuendo as to be 
positively baleful 
in its influenee. Far 
different are the 
operettas of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, 
undisfigured by 
one coarse insinua- 
tion or vulgarity. 


much as with good é j They provided 
and in most cases healthy amusement 
more. Thus a The venerable Mrs Sol Smith, of the New for the million, 


play is not im- 


_Imoral because it 


contains- evil; on 

the contrary, any play purporting to 
depict life seriously without contain- 
ing evil is immoral in that it presents 
a fragmentary and false view of life. 
Nor is it immoral merely because it con- 
tains more evil than good—even if that 
evil be of a kind particularly distasteful 
to us—for it would be absurd to try to 
convey the lesson of the parable of The 


Theater cast. She has played the role of the 
nurse in Romeo and Juliet for many years 


and yet lost no 
whit of  artistie 
beauty. great 
writer once went so far as to say 
that they had exerted a greater power 
for good in their harmless delightfulness 
than any other production of the century. 
The most harmful dramas 

If I were asked to name the play which 
in my mind has done the most harm 
within my memory, I should say Rip Van 
Winkle—dear to all children’s hearts. 
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Precisely for the reason that all children 
were taken to see it, and with most of us 
it was our first play! Because we loved 
the delightful Rip we did not perceive 
that he was a drunken vagabond, and we 
condemned without question the sorely 
tried Gretchen, who, indeed, would have 
done better by herself, her little ones and 
the rest of the village had she turned him 
out of doors sooner. 

Let no one say this is “ considering too 
curiously.” A burning childish impres- 
sion by means of the most impressive 
medium mankind knows anything about 
—the stage—leaves its mark for life. The 
disposition of society to confuse charm 
with merit is perhaps its greatest mis- 
fortune, and Rip started most of the chil- 
dren of recent generations on that path. 
The quixotic and charming seapegrace 
has always been the most endearing figure 
of romance, but almost invariably it has 
been a false figure. There is nothing of 
which we ean be surer than that habitual 
irresponsibility and self-indulgence dry 
up the springs of kindness and noble 
action in the heart. This does not mean 
that a degenerated character like that of 
Sidney Carton may not in the crisis of his 
life be capable of a momentary return to 
the nobility which he recognized in earlier 
days, but since he himself affirms in so 
doing the native instability of his char- 
acter, the audience 
is in no danger of 
making that moment 
outweigh a lifetime. 
There unfor- 
tunately, plenty of 
sentimental plays in 
which an entire per- 
sonality is changed 
for good in the twin- 
kling of an eye, or 
where a trivial act 
of kindness 
dones a life of self- 
ishness or even of 
crime. Then there 
is the play where a 
person confuses 
your standard of 
judgment by an in- 
expensive reforma- 
tion in the last act 
in order to work 
out the plot and let 
the curtain fall 
pleasantly. Someone 
has wittily written 
that alast-act repent- 
ance is much like a 
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Beverly Sitgreaves of the New Theater 
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Edward Sothern of the New Theater 
death-bed repentanee—very comforting 


to all concerned, but one has no way to 
test its eflicacy or sincerity. 

Curiously enough, it often happens that 
plays primarily intended to bear a moral 
message have upon analysis, and even 
without it, just the other effect. The 
thesis of two of last year’s plays is that 
love directed by religious faith ean save 
the most brutalized of men. The hero of 
Regeneration finds it impossible to be re- 
ligious without being 
disloyal to obliga- 
tions which ought to 
bind him. 


“What do you 
make of Salvation 
Nell?” TI asked a 
young friend after 


the play was over. 

“Why,” she an- 
swered, “the young 
woman who elects to 
tread the narrow 
path gets the worst 
of it, while the one 
who goes the other 


way not only has 
the pleasantest time 
but can still be 


kind-hearted, reason- 
able and likable in 
the bargain.” 

Both these plays 
thus convey an im- 
moral teaching, and 
the same miscarriage 
of moral lesson 


might be noticed in 
half a dozen other 
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A scene in the dramatization of Margaret Deland’s The Awakening of Helena Richie, showing 


Helena” (Margaret Anglin), “ 


plays of last season obviously designed by 
their authors to make a moral appeal. 


The theater-goer’s responsibility 


Just here arises a matter to which very 
little attention has been ecalled—the re- 
sponsibility whieh rests upon each and 
every theater-goer for the improvement 
of the drama. More than any other work 
of man in the domain of art is the drama 
directly responsive to the demands of its 
audience. Whoever wishes the stage to 
exert a moral foree cannot eseape his 
individual obligation to assist it to do so. 
When he sees a play he must ask himself 
questions about it. Is this play true to 
life, or do things in it happen simply ke- 

sause of stage conditions because 
there is a curtain? Do people get into 
trouble and suffer when by the exereise 
of ordinary observation and eommon 
sense they could avoid it all? Let us ask 
ourselves if there is a sufficient reason why 
this should be and why it should not be 
otherwise—in short, let us ask, as Jerome 
K. Jerome does in Stage Land: “Why 
should the heroine get snowed under when 
she might just as easily w walk to the other 
side of the stage where it is as dry as a 


Dr Lavender ” and the little boy 


bone?” Then in time the publie in gen- 
eral will begin to demand less mere sensa- 
ticn and sentimentality and more reality. 
The ‘* New Theater ”’ 

There is plenty of encouraging evi- 
dence that the publie is beginning to do 
its duty in this respect. Not only are the 
plays morally and artistically better, but 
a more serious interest and a wider sig- 
nificance are everywhere attaching to the 
theater. For the first ong in America 
there has been this year established a 
theater practically by rich men 
in order to present in the best way the 
best that the drama affords, regardless of 
commercial conditions. It would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the artistic influ- 
enee which such a theater wisely admin- 
istered will have upon the drama. It 
must, however, be owned that its moral 
contribution will be decidedly secondary 
to its wsthetie one, and will in the main 
result only from the general uplift which 
the whole of dramatie art will receive at 
its hands. For its policy, naturally and 
wisely, will be to produce chiefly the 
elassies of the drama, and thus the op- 
portunity for a direct moral influence will 
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be foregone. Unless it be apparently alle- 
gorieal, no play has a moral influence 
worth particular mention, beyond that 
indeed which any well-told story of human 
life must always have, which is not modern. 

It is principally upon the wider signi- 
ficance which the theater has lately come 
to have that the glow- 
ing outlook for the 
future rests. Dramatic 
art is once more resum- 
ing the great part it 
played in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries 
as an educational fac- 
tor, is retaking the high 
office it held—before 
the first English theater 
was built as a money- 
making  enterprise—in 
the moral and spiritual 
life of the people. 
School and chureh are 
pereeiving that they 
ought never to have 
laid aside  dramatie 
representation as an 
adjunct to their teaeh- 
ing. “ Why turn over 
so many good tunes to . 
the devil!” said Thomas Moore in writing 
new words to take the place of old, in- 
decent Irish songs. Using the same figure, 
one may ask of both church and sehool 
why, because onee upon a time they re- 
tired from a fair field in which they no 
longer wish to combat the devil, should 
they not try to recover their own and re- 
trieve their mistake. It is a commonplace 
of knowledge that the drama began with 
religion and that the earliest dramas, both 
of the modern world and of Greece and 
Rome, were profoundly religious. Why 
should not the chureh and school aecom- 
plish now with clear-eyed intent what is 
being accomplished by society in its own 
stumbling and unconscious evolution—the 
restoration of the stage to its former 
place as a moral instrument of popular 
education? 

The Free Churehes of Great Britain 
last year set forth the progress of foreign 
missions by seenie representation with 
songs and musie for which the help of 
theatrical managers and actors was ealled, 
In this “Pageant of Light and Dark- 
ness ” six hundred people took part, and 
it revealed the meaning and radiance of 
the thrilling romanee of foreign missions 
to hundreds of thousands with a fervor 
that could have never heen reached in 


the prose of pulpit and Sunday school. 
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About the same time, the Established 
Chureh of England gave on a ten-acre 
stage in the park of the Bishop of 
London a pageant which illustrated the 
continuity of English chureh life and the 
influence exerted in the past on the nation 
at large by religion. It is significant that 


a daily paper stated 
that the crowd whose 
coneerted shout of 


“ Alleluia” (aceording 
to the old reeord) put 


to flight the heathen 
Picts and Saxons 
seemed  veritably in- 
spired. 

But perhaps _ the 
surest indication of a 
changed attitude’ to 


the theater on the part 
of religious bodies is 
this quotation from a 
Methodist minister in 
an article in a Metho- 
dist Journal: “ The 
theater gives to count- 
less thousands their 
clearest conceptions of 
right and wrong. Cease, 
then, calling the theater 
the playhouse; ’tis the school, The church 
thus has no right to let the theater alone.” 
The Emmanuel movement is the first long- 
delayed step towards putting herself 
into the right relation to physical health; 
the next step—already to a great extent 
implieated in the former—is to put her- 
self into right relation to amusement. 
Another manifestation of this tardy 
return of the conception of the stage as 
an edueational and spiritual force is the 
Children’s Theater of New York city, 
which there is much reason to hope will 
soon be copied everywhere in America. 
This theater is in an immigrant region of 
the East Side, and in it plays are given 
by the children of the respectable lower 
elass. An effort is made to select plays 
which shall teach a good lesson or culti- 


vate the imagination and the love of 
beauty. Children of the factories and 


shops, by their active association with 
greater refinements of language and 
thought, learn to speak better English, 
to follow better ideals of conduct and to 
get rid of hitherto unnoticed vulgarities. 

This utilization of the universal mimetic 
spirit of childhood for the better citizen- 
ship and fuller living of the laboring poor 
is one of the pleasantest signs of the gen- 
eral awakening of the American people to 
the value of the theater. 
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OR the third time the 

girl moved her spinning 

wheel. “If I am too 

far from the fire I 

freeze, and if I am too 

near the fire I cook,” 

she laughingly  com- 

plained, setting her 

wheel awhirl again. “ It 

is a bitter night,’ her 

old unele agreed from 

his corner of the settle 

on the other side of the cobbled chimney- 

place of rough stones and mortar, where 
the great logs were blazing merrily. 

Young Westcott, on the settle beside 

him, said nothing at all, but his eyes 

followed her every movement with a sort 

of reluctant fascination. They had been 

following her ever since her arrival in 


May 
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the Massachusetts colony, six months 
before. He had never seen such a girl 
nor dreamed of such bright bewilderment 
of beauty. 

Her eyes were dark, her hair was dark 
and rippling, her cheeks were glowing 
roses; her lips held the vivid searlet of 
holly berries, and when she laughed, which 
was far oftener than the sober colony 
folk thought needful, they parted over 
dazzling white teeth. There was a rich- 
ness of effect about her that warred with 
the plain hemespun of her gown, as the 
gay young spirit of her seventeen years 
did with its sedate environment. 

She laughed again now as she met the 
young man’s gaze. 

“Well, do you like it, sir?” she mer- 
rily challenged. 

“Like it?” he stammered, the color 
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Ylashing through the tan of his cheeks. 

“Why, my hair! I thought you were 
looking at the new styles in hair dress- 
ing. The Conrad came in this week with 
Betty Morrison back from England with 
all the new ways, and we girls have been 
buzzing about her all the afternoon. And 
you did not even notice!” 

“Tndeed I—I thought there was a dif- 
ference.” 

“ Difference!” she mocked. “I should 
think there was! Half a foot high of 
it!” 

“Apes of fashion!” came the grim in- 
terjection from her uncle. “ Verily, In- 
crease Mather spoke truth when he spoke 
so of women. There are but few godly 
ones amongst the sex.” 

“And your poor niece is not of that 
number?” the girl laughed. She gave a 
challenging toss of her fluffy wealth of 
hair and eyed the young man with mis- 
chief under her long lashes. 

“Are you of that opinion, too, Mr 
Westcott?” she insinuated. “Do you 
hold that to be godly a poor maid must 
be—er—unsightly ?” 

“ But—but a more decorous fashion of 
the hair is not unsightly,” the young 
man protested, in acute discomfort be- 
tween his principles and his inclinations. 

“By more decorous you mean, then, 
more decorous than mine?” pouneed his 
inguisitor. 

“Nay,” he unhappily protested, “I 
was not meaning that. But do not you 
yourself think that the women are going 
to extremes?” 

She did indeed think so, but for rea- 
sons best known to her feminine self, 
would have bitten her tongue rather than 
admit it. 

“They have so little else of amuse- 
ment,” she condoned. “ But there is no 
arguing with you. You are as prim as 
the ministers and my uncle.” She gave 
a little nod at the old man, who, paying 
no more heed to the frivolous discussion, 
had fallen into an oblivion of meditation, 
his eyes on the fire, his lips moving, as 
if in unseen communion. 

She treadled vigorously, winding her 
thread with deft fingers, and for a time 
there was no sound in the room but the 
hum of her wheel and the snap and 
crackle of the fire. The leaping flames 


flung a warm radiance over her and sent 
her shadow dancing grotesquely over the 
wall behind her among the festoons of 
pumpkin squares and dried peppers. 


Save for the half circle of firelight, the 
room was in dusky gloom. 

Something in the silence, perhaps some- 
thing in Westecott’s eyes, which rested on 
her, seemed to disconeert the girl, for she 
east about for a subjeet of remark. 

She looked down beside her where her 
two little orphan cousins had been amus- 
ing themselves, and had tumbled asleep 
like tired kittens, with outflung arms to 
save their cheeks from the warm hearth 
bricks. 

Dropping her distaff, she bent to rouse 
them. “ Wake up, little folk! I must 
take you up to bed, Miles, dear; wake 
up! The apples you set to roast are 
all cinders. Elizabeth, wake up!” 

The little girl sat up with a start, her 
round, sleepy eyes opening in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ts it Christmas yet?” she demanded. 

The word pierced her small brother’s 
consciousness and he too serambled to 
his feet. 

“Ts it Christmas?” he echoed. 

The old man roused as at a shot and 
his deep eyes under their shaggy brows 
bent peeringly upon them. 

“Christmas!” he repeated, with angry 
emphasis. “ Where have you heard of 
Christmas?” 

He waved his stick at the children, 
pointing to a spot in the firelight, where 
they came and stood, two frightened wee 
things, yet with a certain pride of spirit 
in their eyes and lips. 

“ Zellah said,” stammered the little girl, 
“that in merry England—” 

“Merry England!” came grimly from 
the old man’s throat. 

“She said they did no work that day, 
but had a great dinner, and some set up 
a tree from the forest with eandles on 
it—*" 

“Yea,” said the old man, “there were 
not enough abominations in England with 
their masking and mumming, but they 
must needs bring in this German flum- 
mery. And what did she tell you was 
the meaning of it?” 

Confused, the little girl turned to her 
cousin, but Zellah sat with shut lips 
behind her silent wheel. The ehild’s gaze 
returned helplessly to her grandfather. 
The small brother rescued her with a 
remembered phrase. 

“They are so glad that the Lord is 
born,” he repeated in his grave little sing- 
song. 

“ And that is the way for a righteous 
people to show a holy thanksgiving? By 
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sticking up a tree like a popish idol in the 
house and rigging it with beathen candles? 
These are the works of popery and Satan 
and are snares and pitfalls for the feet 
of the godly. We worship in spirit and 
in truth and have done with meaningless 
rites and observances; yea, we have shed 
these abominations as a mantle of vile- 
ness. We keep no Christmas here. The 
laws provide punishment for anyone who 
keeps that day with a feast or even ceases 
from his usual labor. Put this folly from 
your minds—let me hear no more of it, 
and do you,” turning to his niece, “ keep 
your tongue from running on such mat- 
ters, I charge you, for your soul’s sake.” 

“Nay, Mr Colton,” young Westcott re- 
monstrated, touched by her flushed face, 
“she did but tell them of the custom, not 
commend it to them.” 

The little Elizabeth, piecing confusedly 
together her grandfather’s hard rattle 
of words, put a timid, anxious question. 

“ Then—then we cannot see any Christ- 
mas tree?” 

“ Never!” 

“But Zellah said—” the child objected, 
looking at her cousin. 

Quick as a flash that cousin’s finger 
went to her lips in a warning gesture that 
her eyes reinforced. The child .stopped. 

“What did Zellah say?” the old man 
took it up. 

“ Zellah said that some day there would 
be Christmas trees in the colony,” the 
girl answered swiftly for herself. 

Her uncle’s eyes blazed at her. “ There 
speaks no true lover of the Word! Take 
heed to your soul, Zellah, take heed.” 

“Nay, Unele Colton,” she protested, 
with a _ half-smiling, half-proud com- 
posure, “will you not instruct me as to 
why it should seem wrong to celebrate the 
day of our Lord’s birth?” 

“Seem wrong? Do you set yourself 
up against the heads of the chureh and 
of the colony?” 

“Nay, she is but asking for instrue- 
tion,” put in the young man’s quiet voice. 
The girl flung him a laughing glance. 

“ Zellah is a wayward child,” muttered 
the old man. “She delighteth in dispu- 
tations.” 

“T will dispute no more then,” said 
the girl, carrying it off with a little air 
of gayety. “TI will see these small folk 
to bed now an’ you are done with them. 
Say good-night to your grandfather and 
to Mr Westcott, and come with me.” 

To Westcott the light of the room went 
with her. Dutifully he began a econver- 


sation with his host upon the laws against 
tobacco smoking and the well-earned pun- 
ishment of Josiah Thompson for selling 
powder to the Indians, but all the time 
his ears were strained toward that quick 
step overhead. The conversation lagged. 
When the girl presently returned she 
found her unele asleep. 

Reluctantly Westeott rose to go. 

“Tt is late,’ he murmured. 

She nodded, with unconscious rueful- 
ness. 

Westeott took a quick step nearer her, 
his fur eap gripped tensely in both hands. 
There was something that he had come 
over half-minded to say that evening, 
something the sight of this girl always 
tempted him to say. It tempted him 
now as she stood facing him on the edge 
of the firelight, her face upturned like 
a lovely rose, her deep, dark eyes on his. 
She seemed to share the spell of the 
moment, seemed to be waiting, shyly 
conscious of his temptation, yet not re- 
treating from it—and still the young 
man hesitated. 

He distrusted her beauty and his desire 
for it. The whole trend of his education 
made him distrust it. He bid him- 
self be on guard and wait—tl re was 
time, plenty of it, in which to soberly 
consider her. So that when he spoke, 
after that long, stirring silence, it was 
only to offer, lamely enough, to bring 
over a balsam for the old man’s throat. 

Undeniably there had been tender an- 
ticipation in the girl’s face. It went 
out now before a flush of hot shame, and 
her eyes were twin fires of pride. 

“You are so thoughtful,” she said, 
with a scornful little smile, whose mock- 
ery he felt, but searcely understood. 

“T will come with it tomorrow,” he 
promised, lingering. 

“There is no haste,” she assured him 
with profound indifference. “ He has a 
remedy in use.” 

“ Nay, this is of herbs—of betony wood 
sorrel and rue and bears-foot, stewed in 
ale. I will bring it tomorrow.” 

“To wish me Merry Christmas, or see 
if I am wickedly abstaining from work?” 
she impishly persisted. 

He had a half mind to laugh down at 
her mischief, but he felt, in his serious 
young way, the responsibility of his 
influence. “I could not think any such 
ill doing of you,” he answered gravely. 

“Tll doing?” she hotly flared back. 
“Do you, in truth, see any ill doing in 
observing the day?” 
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Thus 
averred. 
ing the wise opinion—” 

“Oh, the wise opinion 


driven, “I do, indeed,” he 
“T see great harm in outrag- 
eame her 
mocking echo. “ You see, it is the opin- 
ion of others that matters to you, Mr 
Westcott, and not your own!” 

There was enough truth in this to be 
nettling, for the young’ man had a fine 
pride, well sustained by the respect he 
had always commanded. 

“Tf you mean that you dare aught of 
celebration tomorrow,” he began, with a 
sternness partly the response to her 
defiant mood and partly the expression 
of his uneasiness for her; “ but no, I ean- 
not think such folly of you.” 

She maintained a provoking silence. 

“Tt is not, of course, my affair—” 

“Tt is not,” she promptly agreed. 

“T shall trust,” said Westcott stiffly, 
“not only to your better judgment, but 
to—io—to—” plainly he did not know to 
what to trust— “to your valuation of my 
good opinion,” he concluded impressively. 

He wondered at the sudden warmth of 
her color, at the mutinous spark in her 
dark eyes. 

“Perhaps that is not so great as you 
flatter yourself,” she flashed back, de- 
fiantly. “A good-night to you, Mr 
Westcott.” 


“And you must never, never teli!” 

“ Never,” echoed the small Elizabeth, 
solemnly. 

“ Never,” echoed the smaller Miles. 

“ Because,” went on Zellah, as she bent 
over them in the chill dark of the Christ- 
mas morning, “ because if you ever tell 
one word about it there will—never—be 
—another—tree !”’ 

The water in the basin was frozen 
solid, and their breath hung on their 
lips in white clouds. Usually the pro- 
gram was to dash into their clothes and 
seamper down to the warm hearth below 
for a more leisurely conclusion while 
their cousin prepared breakfast; but now, 
at her command, the children burrowed 
back in the great feather bed like little 
rabbits and kept their eyes tightly shut. 

“You mustn’t open them till I say so,” 
she warned, moving quickly about the 
room. “ And don’t ery out when you do, 
hbeeause that will wake Grandfather, and 
he doesn’t like Christmas trees, as he said 
last night. That is because he is very 


old and has been such a long time away 
from England. And now—open your 


eyes!” 
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A long-drawn “Oh-h-h” came from 
them. The tree was a very small one, 
and the candles were the green bay- 
berry wax of their daily use, and the 
searlet garlands were only the red forest 
berries, but to their round eyes it was a 
blazing spectacle of delight. 

“A Christmas tree!” whispered Eliz- 
abeth in awe-struck tones. Miles could 
only stare. 

“Yes, a Christmas tres,” repeated Zel- 
lah gayly. A joyous sense of adventure 
and of daring, mingled with a subtle, fem- 
inine satisfaction at this defiance of 
cautious Westcott, filled her with merry 
excitement. She whisked across the room, 
and bundling the children up in comfort- 
ers, sat hugging them to her while they 
watched the candles burn. 

“ Just think, dearies, that this same 
Christmas morning in England—in merry 
England,” she repeated defiantly, “there 
are hundreds and hundreds of little boys 
and girls like you going out to sing 
carols under the windows—” 

“Carols, Cousin Zellah?” 

“Carols are songs. There are special 
ones they sing at Christmas; some the 
night before when they bring in the great 
Yule log, and some in the morning. I 
used to sing them every year—every year 
that I can remember.” 

She stopped, her face changing at the 
memories of those old years. How happy 
they had been, when her father and 
mother were living, and Christmas after 
Christmas had been gay with laughter! 
And then had come one Christmas when 
that dear father and mother were sleep- 
ing in the churchyard and there was no 
more laughter, but only the tyranny of 
an old cousin from whom she had been 
glad to escape to this unknown unele in 
the unknown new world of which her 
young imagination painted such gay 
pictures. 

A lump rose in her throat, but she 
swallowed it bravely and went on, hold- 
ing the children closer to her. “I used 
to run out in the morning with all the 
neighbors’ children, and we’d sing at each 
of our own houses and then seamper up 
the lane to the lodge and then across the 
park to old Lord Dunstan’s, who always 
loved carols. There was one he asked 
for every year.” Softly she began hum- 
ming the old tune. 

“Sing to us.” The little girl was 
tugging at her elbow for her attention. 

“Well, very softly then. It was like 
this: 
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“Welcome be Thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome bairn on this morning, 
Welcome, for whom we sing. 

Welcome Yule. 


“Welcome be ye, Stephen and John, 
Welcome innocents every one; 
Welcome Thomas Martyr one. 

Welcome Yule.” 


So wrapt was she that she did not 
hear the step on the stairs. Without 
warning the door was flung open and 
Unele stood staring in on them as on a 
seene accursed. 


Her offense seemed such a trivial 
thing to the girl, so harmless and childish 
a disobedience, that she was totally un- 
prepared for the catastrophe it brought 
upon her. 

She, Zellah Colton, to be brought into 
court like a common ill doer, denounced 
by her own unele, stared at by a dreadful 
ring of neighbors! When asked for her 
defense only a single, unpropitious sen- 
tence had fallen from her stiff lips—she 
had wanted the children to see a Christ- 
mas tree. 

Over her head had rattled the hail of 
the magistrate’s rebuke; she had heard, 
too, as in a dream, her unecle’s voice, 
lamenting this disgrace to his house, but 
accepting the Lord’s will in tones of 
fervor, and then, cutting into her con- 
sciousness like a knife, the sentence of 
punishment. She was to stand two hours 
in the publie square beside the pillory, 
bearing about her neck the placard, “A 
wayward and contumacious person.” 

As it was Thursday, lecture day, when 
all such sentences were executed, she 
was taken at once to the public square, 
with the town erier ringing his big bell 
ahead and her uncle and the justice fol- 
lowing after. 

Beside the house of correction they 
halted and Zellah mounted the small plat- 
form beside the stocks. Justice Bliss 
pinned on the paper with its condemn- 
ing description and shook his grizzled 
head in stern sadness over it. 

The sense of the unreality of the scene 
was still strong upon Zellah. She stood 
tense and straight, one hand resting on 
the stocks, the other drawing her fur- 
lined cloak about her, staring out ahead 
while her brain repeated over and over 
again to her dazed sense that it was she, 
Zellah Colton, standing there—Zellah 
Colton, whose disgrace the townspeople 
were gathering to watch. 


Without turning her rigid head she 
was aware of the faces increasing about 
her. Frankly curious, in the foreground 
trooped the children—lured by this new 
spectacle from their mockery of fat old 
Goody May chained to a post at the 
corner of Prison Lane for having slapped 
her husband’s cheek—neighbors’ children, 
some of them, whom she knew and played 
with, staring at her with awed horror; 
others, the children of servants and slaves 
and freedmen, sniggering and laughing in 
the ignorant cruelty of their young years. 

Behind them sauntered the sailors 
from the Conrad, gaping and jesting at 
her beauty, and all around, crossing the 
square in twos and threes, came the 
townspeople in the release from work 
that lecture day brought them, too heed- 
ful of appearances, some of them, to 
stand and stare, but by crossing and re- 
crossing slaking their curiosity and thirst 
for excitement. 

There she stood defenseless before 
them, where drunkards and thieves and 
evil slatterns from the ships had stood, a 
slender young figure, tensely erect like 
a wild thing at bay, her eyes unwaver- 
ingly fixed on the snowy hills against 
the horizon, yet every look, every laugh, 
of those long, terrible minutes burning in 
on her quivering nerves like fire. 

She drew her hood further over her 
head, and as she did so she lowered her 
eyes and saw three figures crossing the 
square—Betty Morrison, gay in her new 
London cloak, and her mother, and Wil- 
liam Westcott. In that moment it seemed 
to Zellah that she tasted all the shame 
that life ean hold. 

Steadily she gazed on at the hills. 
Surely they must be gone by now. He 
would not stop and stare like a common 
lounger. 

A laugh rose from the children, ever 
pressing closer to the platform foot, and 
a snowball struck her chin. Involun- 
tarily her hand went to the bruise. The 
laughter gained and another ball flew 
past her ear. 

A sick terror shook her then, for she 
knew well to what rude lengths the 
rougher classes went in their treatment 
of pilloried offenders. True, she was not 
pilloried and she could dodge their mis- 
siles, but her pride would never furnish 
such a pitiful amusement. 

Another ball and another reached her, 
and then her heart gave a great leap, for 
across the square came William Westcott, 
sending her tormentors to right and left. 
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Then he stepped up on the platform by 
her side, looking down at the crowd in 
grim alertness. 

She did not look at him. After that 
first throb of relief came again the ter- 
rible inrush of shame, with added poign- 
ancy. That he should have to do this 
thing for her! That he should have to 
stoop to shield her from the taunts of 
a mob of boys! 

It seemed more than she could bear. 
Only her fierce pride kept her head erect, 
her lips from trembling. Why did he 
stand there? How he must scorn her, or 
condemningly pity her! 

“Go away!” she said suddenly in a 
choked little voice that she hated for its 
tremor. 

He did not stir. 

“Go away!” she reiterated once more, 
and after that she neither spoke nor 
looked at him. But all the while she was 
going over her own mocking words to 
him of the night before, finding infinite 
torment in the memory of her saucy assur- 
ance. Oh, what a world, what a bitter, 
narrow, terrible world it was to her! 

Westcott understood, himself, 
the foree that had brought him there or 
the strange new emotions surging through 
him. He had held back from the girl, 
distrusting her latent possibilities while 
she was yet innocent of offense, but 
now that her humiliation was offered to 
every eye he had sprung to share it, his 
reproach lost in the thrill of an unknown 
feeling more poignant than pity or 
shame—the sorrow of love for the be- 
loved and the divine ecstasy of pain in 
the beloved’s service. 

When the interminable time was at last 
over, and Zellah, stiff and chilled, stepped 
down from the little platform, he put 
himself at her side. 

“Go away from me—I want to see 
no one,” she flung out at him, and with 
bent head darted down a side street. 

She was possessed by the one impulse 
of flight, of escape; she never wanted to 
see her home again nor any face she knew 
in that colony; she felt that she would 
die sooner than endure the exhorting 
prayers and reproofs of her uncle and 
the moralizing of the neighbors. Seven- 
teen has no philosophy and but scant 
perspective; despair was despair, unmiti- 
gated and unrelieved. 

He route led her to the shore, which 
she skirted for a time, floundering 
through the damp snowdrifts in the rough 
wagon road. The wind was keener here; 


the gray expanse of ocean was flecked 
with white caps, and the Conrad, lying 
at anchor before her, rocked dizzily in 
their midst. 

Zellah eyed the water with gloomy fas- 
cination. She wished miserably that she 
possessed the courage to fling herself into 
it and so end at once the menace of the 
tomorrows, 

“Ship ahoy there!” rang out a jovial 
voice, and lifting her bent head the girl 
saw a young man almost in front of her, 

“Let me pass!” she commanded him 
fiercely. 

“Presently, presently. I mean no 
harm. I am Bob Breresford, captain of 
the Conrad yonder, and very much at 
your service.” The captain was staring, 
wide-eyed, at her scarlet, furious little 
face, where the big dark eyes were shin- 
ing like angry stars. There was enough 
of the good colony rum in the captain to 
make him bold and he spoke his mind. 
“By Saint George and the Dragon, but 
this is no place for a maid like you! 
Where are you going?” 

“ God knows,” she answered wildly, her 
voice breaking. 

“Nay,” he returned, coming nearer, his 
eyes shining more and more, “ Bob 
Breresford knows. Come with me out 
of this place where they made a mock of 
you. Come back to England, lass.” 

“To England?” she faltered, held by 
the bluff decision of his manner. 

“ Aye, to England, on the Conrad. She 
weighs anchor at five when the tide 

s. 

Again Zellah looked at the ship. On 
the Conrad to England! England seemed 
heaven realized. It did not matter where 
she went after she got there; anything 
was better than taking up her life again 
here. The Captain saw her eyes flash, 
her lips take on resolution. 

“But—but I would have to go in 
secret,” she put before him. 

“ Aye,” he laughed, “we'll stow you 
safely away till out of harbor. Never 
fear for that, my lass. You are of the 
right stuff, you are.” 

“ And then—I know not if I can get 
money enough for my passage. I have 
but a few pieces. Is it much?” 

“Tut, a trifle! All will be made right 
with a kiss now for earnest money, my 
ss he laughed, bending toward 

er. 


She sprang away; but before she could 
speak the hot indignation he saw flame 
into her face he dashed into apology. 
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“A dozen pardons, mistress. There, 
do not run—I meant no harm. "Twas 
but a poor joke, a sailor’s joke. Take 
no offense where none was meant. FE am 
your friend and will prove it, and as for 
the passage money, we can settle all that 
later. Such a bit of a passenger as you 
is no strain for the Conrad.” 

She came slowly toward him again, 
searching his face, and he had wisdom 
enough to keep it serious and at a proper 
distance. And so, after more talk, she 
promised to meet him there at that place 
at half after four with such belongings 
as she could get together. 

“And I do not even know the pretty 
madeap’s name,” soliloquized the impul- 
sive eaptain, staring after the retreating 
figure of his passenger-to-be. Then he 
burst into a rollicking snatch of song and 
started on to town. 

Zellah, cautiously approaching her 
unele’s house, found it empty and loeked, 
as she hoped. Fortunately, she carried 
a key on a ribbon round her neck. She 
made her arrangements in haste, for fear 
of an unexpected return from the lecture, 
wrapping what clothes she needed im a 


© Without warning the door was flung open ami Uncle stood staring in on them as on a scene accursed” 
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long cloak, which she tied into a bundle, 
and sweeping her few pieces of money 
and old jewelry into the pocket of her 
gown. 

She made herself some black coffee and 
drank it down, with a furtive eye on the 
window, but she could not foree herself 
to eat. Her heart was beating as if it 
would break. 

As she looked back, one last instant 
from the threshold, it came over her that 
after all she had spent some happy hours 
in the room she was looking at probably 
for the Iast time. It had been fun to 
play at housewife, turning the huge spits 
of meat in the fireplace and bustling 
about with platters of corn, with the 
children at her heels. They would miss her, 
those lonely little children! Her heart 
contracted with almost a pang, but she 
hardened herself with the next breath. 
It would be better for them when she was 
out of the way and unable to get them into 
more scrapes! And yet—she had been 
happy only last night, treading away at 
her wheel by the hearth, and teasing that 
serious Westcott about her hair dressing! 
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Her eyes turned slowly about the low, 
heavy-raftered room, taking a last fare- 
well of its shining, sanded floor, its stiff, 
straight chairs and chests and the oak 
sideboard, with its imposing array of 
pewter porringers and plates. Then she 
closed and locked the door. 

Up and down the path through the 
woods near the shore she walked briskly 
the rest of the darkening afternoon, press- 
ing fearfully into the underbrush at the 
snap of a twig, for once she fancied that 
she was followed; then when her father’s 
huge timepiece, sagging down her pocket, 
warned her of the approaching time, she 
lifted her bundle from its hiding place 
and started down the shore. 

“Merry Christmas, lass!” softly called 
the waiting figure, as she hesitated, uncer- 
tain of his identity in the winter twilight. 

“Merry Christmas!” she gave back 
with a quick uplift of spirits. It was to 
be a Merry Christmas, after all, her pride 
declared defiantly. She was turning the 
tables on them all. 

“Give us your bundle,” the captain 
told her, swinging it under his left arm 
while his right went skillfully out to en- 
circle her cloak-shrouded figure. “ And 
now, lass, for the earnest money,” he 
whispered, dragging her towards him. 

Furiously she tried to wrench herself 
away, but dropping the bundle, the cap- 
tain held her fast and pressed one hand 
over her mouth. 

“Nay, I like not screams, though these 
will do me no harm,” he chuckled, roused 
to ineaution by his additional supply of 
rum. “Body of the dragon, girl, stop 
struggling! I mean younoharm. Where 
are yourmanners? A kiss is a small thing 
—a small thing,” he repeated, with a 
tipsy laugh, “ and a kiss I mean to have! 
Come, stop this—” 

A sudden hand at the captain’s collar 
jerked him a good four feet away, and a 
blow under his chin added another foot 
to that distance. Surprised, but sobered, 
by the attack, Breresford stood a moment 
blinking at his antagonist, then with a 
rush he made fiercely at him. The eap- 
tain was the heavier man and inflamed 
with rage and rum, but the other had the 
longer reach and the quicker sight. 

Suddenly there was a rush, a thud of 
blows and a gasp of laboring breath. For 
a second both figures were indistinguish- 
able in a lightning give and take; then, 
one on top the other, they went down. 

It was Westcott who first arose, and he 
assisted the captain up by his collar. 
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“Take yourself off, unless you want 
more,” he commanded, breathing heavily. 

The captain shook his dizzy head, 
holding his mantle to his ingloriously 
bleeding nose. “Body of the dragon, 
but you are a sledge hammer!” he grunted, 
eyeing his conqueror with something be- 
tween a fighter’s admiration and a man’s 
resentment. “I meant no harm; the lass 
agreed to come with me and I was but 
claiming my passage money. A kiss is 
a small thing.” 

Westcott looked from one to the other. 

“You agreed to go?” he said. “ With 
him?” 

“To England,” the girl answered. “TI 
wanted to go back to England.” 

“ And I'll take her back now, and she 
still wants to go,” the eaptain thrust in, 
“with no more talk of kissing, either. 
She’s a good little lass, and your folk 
made a vile show of her.” 

“ Aye,” said Westcott, “but never 
again. Zellah, do you want to go— 
now?” he cried out passionately, his face 
deathly pale in the dim light but for the 
livid bruise on one cheek. “ Do you want 
to go—now?” 

“No, oh, no. Not now,” she answered 
him, breathlessly, her eyes held and con- 
fused by that new brilliance in his. 

“Why, it’s the chap that stood beside 
her today!” the captain muttered. A 
whistle sounded from the shore; he re- 
plied with another and held out his hand 
to Westcott. 

“No offense, sir,” he said. “I know 
when a game’s done,” and he melted away 
in the darkness. 

Westeott took one quick step to the 
girl and drew her close. There were no 
questions, no replies. All had been asked 
and answered between them in _ that 
breathless moment. She lay still in his 
clasp like an exhausted bird, and under 
the weight of her light form his heart 
throbbed with an almost terrifying joy. 

“ Zellah,” he whispered brokenly, “ Zel- 
lah, I love you. Oh, how I love you! ... 
You will live on, here, with me?” 

Tenderly he pressed the little hooded 
head back against his arm to read her 
face. His first kiss was salt with the 
tears she shed. She did not know why, 
but in her eyes, when she shyly raised 
them to his, was a light so glad, a hap- 
Piness so divinely radiant, that grief and 
pain seemed only far-away things whose 
memories could not even darken the new- 
born glory of their dream. 
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The Godparents 


A Novel 


By Grace Sartwell Mason 
[Begun in the November issue] 


Chapter III 
THE GORDONS 


sy T WAS in what the sailor 

44 man calls the “ graveyard 
watch” that Durand 
helped Jane and _ the 
sleepy-eyed Angelique 
from a Pullman ear at 
Penfield. At four o’clock 
of a rainy morning it is doubtful if the 
Gardens of the Hesperides themselves 
would look attractive to mortal eyes. 
Jane and Angelique huddled in dismal 
silence under the broad eaves of the sta- 
tion, while Durand interviewed an indi- 
vidual who splashed about with a lantern, 
like an aimless will-o’-the-wisp. 

“He says there are two hotels,” said 
Darand, coming back to them; “but he 
is reticent as to whieh is the better. In 
my day there was a big old inn over there 
aeross Main street which wasn’t a bad 
place at all. Suppose we strike out for 
it—it is only a step or two from here. 
By Jove! What a morning!” 

Jane said nothing. She was thor- 
oughly miserable. She had the distaste 
of most women who have never lived in 
the out-of-doors for rain and mud; and 
what little enthusiasm Durand had man- 
aged to arouse in her the day before had 
oozed away before the discomforts of the 
night. Durand had urged her to remain 
in Philadelphia for the night, so that she 
might travel comfortably up to Penfield 
in the morning. But it had occurred to 
her that if she could fulfill, without less 
of time, this mission thrust upon her she 
might be able to get away on the next 


SYNOPSIS OF THE First INSTALLMENT — Sum- 
mons to Penfield to “save” her twelve-year-old 
godson, Billy Gordon, whom she last saw as a baby, 
come to Miss Jane Merriman just as her Southamp- 
ton-bound liner is about to put out to sea. To Miss 
Merriman, who has lived solely for herself for eight 
qeame, and whose trunks are already unpacked in 

er stateroom, a response to this summons seems 
out of the question, but John Durand, the other god- 
parent, has a stronger sense of duty. Arriving 
at the last minute, he adopts somewhat cavalier 
methods with Miss Merriman and her “balky” 
maid, Angelique, with the result that the unw 4 
godmother finds herself on the pier, a little later, 
vit of resentment, the departing 

ner, 


boat for Southampton, thus acquiring a 
virtuous feeling of a duty performed, and 
at the same time getting, after all, her 
June fortnight in London. 

It had all seemed very simple the after- 
noon before; but at this moment she felt _ 
profoundly pessimistie concerning the 
whole undertaking. Al! about them, in 
that ghostly light of early morning which 
is more baffling and more depressing than 
the deepest night, the great hills loomed. 
The station stood under the very lee of 
one of these—a tremendous, misty pres- 
ence, felt rather than seen through the 
enshrouding rain. There eame to their 
nostrils the indeseribable perfume of hill- 
sides wet with warm rain, an odor com- 
pounded of fern beds and laurel and hem- 
loek trees whipped by the wind. 

Durand drew in a long breath. “ Ah, 
that is fine! Have you ever thought 
about odors? If I were to be whisked 
from China and set down blindfolded 
among these Pennsylvania hills I should 
know where I was by my nose. [Isn’t 
it fresh and subtle, that smell of the 
hills?” 

But Jane had stumbled over a loose 
plank in the sidewalk and she only re- 
marked tartly that people ought to be 
eompelled to build better walks. Here 
and there an impotent gas lamp lighted 
a few feet of the wet and empty street. 
One. of them flickered in front of a high 
and rambling old building and threw 
its light upward to a sign which read: 
The Franklin House. An upper baleony, 
supported by weather-beaten eolonial pil- 
lars, ran aeross the shadowy front of the 
house. There was a light in two of the 
lower windows; and when Durand opened 
the door they found themselves in a 
large, clean, bare room, whieh had a 
counter with a guest book and a ease of 
eigars at one end, and a quaint lidded 
desk at the other. 

In front of a small, open gas fire, a 
long, lean man, with a hooked nose and 
the mustache of a despondent buceaneer, 
slept with his head dropped back at a per- 
ilous angle and one earpet slipper dan- 
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gling from his toe. He did not wake until 
Durand had put a hand on his shoulder, 
and then he shambled to his feet and 
stood looking down at the intruders re- 
proachfully while it was explained that 
they were claiming the hospitality of the 
Franklin House for a day or two. 

In the midst of his explanation Du- 
rand suddenly stopped and a smile broke 
over his face. “ Why, Henry, I'll bet 
you don’t remember me!” he exclaimed. 
“T didn’t recognize you at first. Do you 
remember the time you cleaned up Judge 
Bart’s office and burned up my first brief, 
and what I did to you afterward?” 

A chuckle which seemed to begin in 
subterranean depths and ended on a high 
staccato note came from him of the 
hooked nose. 

“Well! If it ain’t Johnny Durand!” he 
said in a voice which had a rich and 
soothing note in it. “Johnny Durand 
come back to these parts again! Say, 
Jedge Bart is dead, did you know that, 
son?—an’ the truck they found in his 
ol’ office—” he came to a sudden pause, 
with an eye over Durand’s shoulder, and 
lowered his voice to a whisper which ear- 
ried like a shout. “ That lady your wife, 
Johnny?” he asked, his blue eyes alight 
with friendly interest. : 

For an instant Durand lost his savoir 
faire. Jane drew herself up sternly. 
With her most possessed Merriman man- 
ner she stepped across the room. “ Will 
you arrange for my rooms as quickly as 
possible, Mr Durand?” she said. “I am 
very tired.” 

The inquisitive Henry flushed with an 
unexpectedly sensitive appreciation of 
her tone. He sidled towards the guest 
book; and as Durand inscribed their 
names therein he hovered near, a consum- 
ing curiosity in his mild eyes. Then he 
led Jane and Angelique toward a broad 
stairway sweeping upwards from a carved 
“pineapple” newel post which Jane 
would have admired in a happier mood. 
Durand waited below. Almost imme- 
diately Henry returned in flustered haste, 
disappeared for a moment, and then 
mounted the stairs again, a hot water 
jug in either hand. When he came back 
he wiped his brow and whispered, with a 
quaint cant of his head toward the 
staircase : 

“High and mighty, ain’t she?” 

Durand could not repress a smile. He 
understood Henry’s type so well that 
he knew it was absurd to take exception 
to his friendly interest, and he explained 


that Miss Merriman had lived abroad so 
long that she had rather got out of their 
democratic ways. 

“But she is as American as you are,” 
he added. “Her mother was a distant 
relative of the Gordons. Miss Merri- 
man herself spent a summer here with 
the Gordons twelve years ago.” 

Henry brought one great hand down 
on his knees. “Sho! I knew there was 
something familiar about her face. Her 
mother was second cousin to Marcia Gor- 
don. I ree’lect the summer she was here, 
now. Marcia Gordon died the next win- 
ter. I tell you, Johnny, the Gordons 
ain’t what they used to be.” 

Durand made himself comfortable in 
a second chair in front of the little gas 
fire, which sent out a grateful warmth to 
the damp chill of the dawn. There was, 
too, something warming to his heart in 
the homely, familiar gossip of this little 
town in which he had spent part of his 
boyhood. And he knew, also, that there 
was no quicker way to get at the inmost 
history of the Gordon family for the last 
fourteen years than to listen sympathet- 
ieally to this man who had spent his life 
in the shadow of the mountains. Be- 
neath his quaint exterior there was some- 
thing of that shrewd and affectionate 
curiosity which is one of the humbler at- 
tributes of genius. The life of the little 
town and the story of every family in 
the valley were to him as so many pages 
of an absorbing book, of which to his 
mind the Gordon family history consti- 
tuted the most interesting chapter. 

“ Johnny,” he said sadly, “I was man 
and boy with ol’ Jediah Gordon; him and 
me skinned the timber off these hills for 
twenty miles around; I saw him make 
his mark in this country before the’ was 
hardly a clearing in it; and I saw him 
pile up his money—and now I’ve lived 
to see his oldest grandson wastin’ of it, 
and little Billy Gordon, who is the very 
spit and image of his grandfather, grow- 
ing up with no one to look after him or 
train him in the way a boy should go. I 
tell you, lots of nights when I’m goin’ 
over the old days, I imagine old Jediah 
turnin’ in his grave if he could know 
how the Gordons ’re goin’ to seed.” 

Durand nodded. “ I’ve heard the boys 
aren’t a credit to their grandfather. I 
can understand how it has turned out 
with Franklin; it’s a case of sudden lib- 
erty and too much money, I suppose. 
But Billy—why, he’s not much more than 
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a child. Hasn’t his grandmother looked 
after him since his father died?’ 

Henry hitched his ehair nearer to his 
listener, and there was in the action all 
of the gossip’s zest in a fruitful subject. 
“Billy Gordon,” he said emphatically, 
“js an imp of Satan if there ever was 
one! Say, th’ other'day he painted one 
of my hawgs all over with green stripes, 
like a zebry, an’ got away, too, before 
anyone could eateh him!’ 

He paused, with a reminiseent chuckle. 
“Nobody can say he ain’t smart; but 
there’s something queer about him, too. 
Th’ don’t seem to be no mortal thing on 
earth that boy cares abont except a little 
old monkey he’s had since he was ten, 
and his dawg. I’ve seen him light right 
inte a crowd of boys that was teasin’ that 
monkey, and liek the crowd, too!” 

Durand’s eyes brightened; he began to 
feel as if he might like his godchild. 
“He’s no coward, then?” 

“ Well, no, I dunno as he is. But I’ve 
seen him shake and start for the house 
like a whipped pup when Mis’ Stone 
ealled him. But I dunno as [ wonder at 
that, either.” 

“Who is Mrs Stone?” 

Henry looked cautiously over his 
shoulder. Then he drew a horny fore- 
finger thoughtfully across his mouth. 
“She’s some kind of distant kin to the 
Gordons. When Billy’s mother died they 
got her as sort of housekeeper and gov- 
erness, and she’s stuck like a leech ever 
sinee. She’s one o’ them quiet, waitin’- 
and-sayin’-nothing kind of women that 
gets you under her thumb an’ then picks 
your pockets.” 

He laughed deprecatingly. “Now, I 
dunno as I ought to say that, fer I don’t 
know anything, but I’ve kind of sized 
her up from her looks and from the way 
Billy aets. They say she’s got ol’ Mis’ 
Gordon under her thumb, and Franklin, 
too, and that she don’t care very much 
what becomes of Billy.” 

Durand frowned thoughtfully into the 
fire. “But why? There is a reason, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, now, all this is jest guesswork, 
but folks will talk, an’ they got it fig- 
gered out this way: If anything happens 
to Billy, or he turns out bad before he’s 
twenty-one, two-thirds of his money goes 
to Franklin, that’s accordin’ to the will, 
see? An’ if Franklin gets two-thirds of 
Billy’s share, there’ll be richer pickings 
fer Mis’ Stone.” 

“But, surely,” Durand exclaimed, in- 


credulously, “ Franklin wouldn’t stand by 
and see his younger brother badly 
treated? Ii’s absurd to jump to the con- 
clusion that this woman has so much 
influence as all that!” 

Henry shook his head obstinately. 
“She’s lived for a good many years in 
the sight of wealth, an’ it wouldn’t be 
strange if she got to thinkin’ a-slice of 
it ought to be coming to her. She’s a 
smart woman; she’s got more will in her 
little finger than Franklin’s got in his 
whole body. He’s as busy as a bee just 
spendin’ money in fool ways, an’ I 
nobody cares very much, for he ain’t 
popular in these parts; but with Billy 
it’s different. It’s kind of a pity about 
Billy. He used to be a cute little chap, 
always smilin’ shylike at me when I 
passed in the morning, an’ gettin’ off his 
funny, old-fashioned speeches, struttin’ 
around the town with a dawg always at 
his heels. He was as nice a little chap 
in them days as you could ask for. But, 
Johnny, you ean’t spoil a boy for eight 
years as his father did, an’ then neglect 
him fer four as he’s been since, without 
hurt to him. I’ve watched him changin’ 
from month to month since his father 
died, an’ I tell you, it makes me feel kind 
of bad. He’s the last of the Gordons. . . .” 

Durand rose and looked out of the 
window. “Billy’s father was a 
friend to me,” was all he said; but his 
face was stern, and he did not see the 
beauty of the mist-strewn morning hills. 

He started slowly upstairs to the room 
Henry assigned to him; but, with his 
hand on the carved newel pest he heard 
his old friend making queer noises in his 
throat, and he turned to find the ungainly 
fellow following him, with a curiously 
diffident and embarrassed expression on 
his face. 

“We all heard about that big bridge 
you built in South America, Johnny,” he 
said; “we read about it in the papers. 
And we was real proud to say you had 
lived in Penfield. I always thought you’d 
never stick to them dry law books. I 
used to say you’d do something big one 
o” these days.” 

Durand started up the stairs. “I’ve 
only done what came to my hand, 
Henry,” he said simply. But his rather 
somber eyes lighted at the praise of his 
quaint old friend. The homely words of 
appreciation brought him a swift con- 
viction that in spite of success his life 
had been isolated and lonely. With his 
hand on the knob of his bedroom door 
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he paused and looked down the silent 
corridor. 

“TI wonder,” he said to himself, “I 
wonder if she has ever known what it 
is to be lonesome? I wonder, if a man 
could see beneath that pretty, aristocratic 
little shell, what kind of a woman she 
is? Is she going to help me in this bit 
of work I’ve got on hand? Someway, I 
seem to have got to hoping that she will 
stand the test. I’ve never needed a wom- 
an’s help before, but this time I’m going 
to need hers.” 


Chapter IV 
BILLY 


From her bedroom a docr opened onto 
a long gallery which stretched a sagging 
line across the front of the Franklin 
House. After a very brief sleep Jane 
stepped out into the fresh morning light 
of the June day and looked down at the 
street below her. The morning had 
cleared; the whole world lifted up a clean 
and glistening face after the downpour of 
the night. The little town lay in a valley 
which narrowed at one end so abruptly 
that the last houses of the Main street 
climved a mountainside, and the railroad 
pursued its way to the -outer world 
through a narrow pass between two hills. 
At the other end of the valley the moun- 
tains filed away to the west, fold on fold 
of them, in infinite gradations of misty 
blues and greens and tones of amethyst. 
The last of them merged into the pale 
morning sky; but the nearest stood out 
boldly in its garments of glossy green. 
It rose abruptly just behind the hotel, 
and the morning breeze brought to Jane’s 
nostrils a delicious aromatic perfume, an 
odor of pine and balsam and beds of 
young fern. 

In the yard at the side of the house 
there was a great lilae bush. The scent 
of its blossoms came up to her, mingling 
with the fragrant perfume of the hill- 
side. This commingling of odors brought 
back to her sharply her girlhood, and 
especially that part of it when she had 
visited the Gordons, here among these 
selfsame hills, in June. 

Leaning against one of the pillars of 
the long gallery she looked down into the 
street. It seemed incredible that the 
place should have changed so little in 
the years since then. The same two- 
storied wooden stores straggled around 
three sides of the “Square,” a green 
pocket handkerchief, in the center of 


which a half moon of scarlet geraniums 
flanked an ornate wooden pagoda, which 
was the band stand. Jane remembered 
the weekly band eoncerts and the strolling 
groups of girls with their arms about 
each other’s waists. That summer had 
always seemed to her the end of her girl- 
hood. The next winter her father had died. 
The four years that followed had been 
years of repression and self-sacrifice. Her 
mother became an invalid; in straitened 
cireumstanees they wandered from one 
inexpensive health resort to another, un- 
til, unexpectedly, a little fortune had been 
left them. For the invalid, it eame too 
late; she died soon afterward at Carlsbad. 
For Jane, also, it almost seemed that the 
fortune had come too late. She was alone, 
except for Angelique, who had been her 
mother’s nurse; six precious years of her 
girlhood had gone and had taken with 
them something of that elasticity and joy- 
ous hopefulness which is the birthright 
of youth. At twenty-four she had faced 
the problem of what to do with her life; 
and now, at thirty-two, she found herself 
questioning the wisdom of twenty-four. 

“Tf I had not become a wanderer, if 
I had come back here among Mother’s 
old friends, would it have been different?” 
she thought as she looked around her at 
the mountains and the little town en- 
folded in their quiet arms. “Should I 
feel as if I had a real interest in life, 
as if I belonged somewhere? Should I 
have found happiness?” 

Poor Jane! She had not slept well; it 
seemed as if all the cocks of the neighbor- 
hood had greeted the dawn under her win- 
dow; the best that the Franklin House had 
to offer seemed poor beside the fastidious 
comfort she had grown accustomed to; 
she was regretting in a most unehristian 
fashion the impulse which had led her to 
listen to John Durand’s Quixotie ideas. 
Down the street she presently saw Durand 
himself, swinging along deep in thought. 
He caught sight of her as he crossed the 
street; and immediately he came into the 
hotel and along the hall which opened 
onto the upper veranda and joined her. 

“T’ve been reconnoitering,” he said. “I 
have had a preliminary skirmish with 
Billy’s brother, Franklin Gordon. Do 
you want to hear about it?” 

Jane signified her readiness to listen, 
and Durand found two comfortable 
chairs. He sat for a moment looking 
down the street toward the westward file 
of mountains. It seemed to Jane that 
he looked older; the blue gray of his eyes 
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had taken on a somber tone, and he had 
lost something of the quizzical careless- 
ness of manner which made him seem 
younger than his years. 

“Tt’s a rather commonplace story,” he 
said when he had told her of his conver- 
sation with Henry; “and Franklin Gor- 
don does not impress me as having the 
mental or moral force to redeem it from 
its ugliness. He’s a good example of the 
young fellow who, having been all his 
life either too much governed or too much 
indulged, abuses his liberty when he gets 
it. He has a weak chin and defiant eyes— 
the sort of chap money spells ruin to 
every time. I caught him just as he was 
driving off in an exceedingly expensive 
touring car—on his way to Philadelphia, 
he said. I think he would have bolted if 
he could; and when I said I would like 
to take Billy away to school he darted a 
seared look over his shoulder at the house 
and mumbled something about Billy’s 
being in good enough hands. I told him 
quite frankly that I had heard from 
Billy’s grandmother, and she did not 
think so. He swore a little, but looked 
cornered; and, just as a tall woman came 
out onto the veranda of the house, he 
leaned over and whispered: ‘ Look here, 
I’m in a hurry, but I'll tell you what, you 
ean take Billy for all of me, if you can 
get him!’ And then he was off at high 
speed.” 

“Tf we can get him!” Jane echoed. 
“Ts that a challenge or a hint?” 

Durand smiled grimly. “It might be 
either. We shall see. If you will come 
with me now, we'll walk over and call on 
Billy’s grandmother.” 

Jane put on her hat and they walked 
down Penfield’s Main street to where two 
rows of overarching maples marked the 
beginning of the residence part of the lit- 
tle town. The old Gordon place was 
nearly in the center of the town, but 
the white painted house, with its two long 
wings, sat so far back from the street and 
was so embowered in trees that it had al- 
ways kept an air of seclusion. Two 
pine trees, like ragged sentinels, flanked 
the gate which Durand pushed open, and 
ancient lilae bushes massed themselves on 
either side of the walk. The spacious 
grounds, which might have been beautiful 
under the care of one who loved old trees 
and the uneven velvet of old turf, were 
but indifferently groomed. There were no 
flowers in the urns which stood among 
the trees; in an angle of the fence a bed 
of old-fashioned flowers, marigolds and 
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tangled phlox seemed to have taken a last 
stand against neglect and indifference. A 
deep veranda around one of the wings 
and a new automobile house were incon- 
gruous additions to the quiet symmetry 
of the place. 

“ How the lovely old place has changed! 
It looks,” said Jane, “as if no one who 
really cared for it lives here now. What 
shall we say if that woman, Mrs Stone, 
comes to the door?” 

“We must see Mrs Gordon first. Then 
we'll have a look at Billy. By the way, 
Henry told me the youngster spends his 
time at the stables when he isn’t roaming 
the hills with his dogs. That driveway 
must lead to them, I think.” 

They stepped around the corner of 
the house and peered under the trees 
toward a distant stable door, wide open 
to the June morning. In the sunshine 
three dogs lay stretched asleep; and on 
a bit of carpet a little gray monkey hud- 
dled forlornly, turning toward them an 
old, sad face. There was no human being 
in sight. 

“Dear me!” whispered Jane, nerv- 
ously; “let’s go on and ring the door 
bell: I feel as if we were being watched !” 

“T think we are,” said Durand. “A 
small boy with red hair has just dived 
under the barn.” 

“T didn’t see him!” 

“T only saw his head and his heels, 
myself!’ Durand laughed. “He made 
for cover like a seared rabbit as we came 
round the corner.” 

They stepped into the deep porch and 
rang the bell. After several minutes the 
door reluctantly opened. A tall woman, 
with her black hair coiled high upon her 
head, stood looking at them without any 
greeting save a slow deliberate nod. 
Durand asked for Mrs Gordon. 

The woman paused an appreciable in- 
stant before she replied, in a low but 
rather metallic voice: “You are Mr 
Durand and Miss Merriman, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Durand; “and you are 
Mrs Stone, are you not?” 

There was the faintest flicker of sur- 
prise in the woman’s eyelids. But she 
looked at them imperturbably with her 
black eyes, which presented an impene- 
trable, polished surface to their answer- 
ing gaze. “Yes, I am Mrs Stone,” she 
said. “TI am afraid you can’t see Mrs 
Gordon this morning. She had a bad 
night and the doctor says she must not 
be disturbed.” 
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She stood locking at them as if there 
was nothing more to be said. 

“But Mrs Gordon wishes te see us,” 
remonstrated Jane, gently. “ Our busi- 
ness. with her is urgent. We shall be 
very careful not to tire her.” 

Mrs Stone turned her gaze upon Jane. 
There was a hint of cool defiance in her 
attitude as she looked at the other woman. 
“You ean’t see Mrs Gordon today,” she 
repeated. “ Perhaps tomorrow.” 

Jane and Durand looked at. each other 
and back at the keeper of the door. Her 
face had a singularly colorless smooth- 
ness, as if no ripple of emotion from 
within ever reached the surface. Al- 
thought she was a large woman, she had a 
small, thin-lipped mouth, whieh shut like 
a trap, straight as a ruled line. There 
was something indomitable and eoelly 
insolent in the earriage of her high 
shoulders and her head with its tight 
crown of black hair. Her attitude barred 
the door as effectively as if she had 
locked it in their faees. 

Durand drew from his pocket a@ eard 
and wrote a line on it. “ You will please 
see that Mrs Gordon has this,” he said. 
“We shall be back again.” 

Mrs Stone took the eard without a 
word; and they turned away. When they 
reached the street. they looked at each 
other and smiled ruefully. “ And so 
that is Mrs Stone!” said Jane. “I don’t 
like her. Do you know, something tells 
me that if we’re ever to see old Mrs UGor- 
don we’ll have to break into the house.” 

Durand laughed, but immediately his 
face became thoughtful. “I suppose she 
has found out in some way that Mrs 
Gordon has appealed to us and it doesn’t 
suit her plans, whatever they are, to let 
the old lady talk to outsiders. Well, we 
ean’t do anything until we have seen 
Billy’s grandmother, though I begin to 
think as you do, that the situation lies 
in the hands of the imperturbable Stone. 
We'll have another try at her this after- 
noon; and if that fails, tomerrew I shall 
resort to methods not so polite.” 

They had dinner together in the long, 
low dining room, at a table Durand se- 
cured apart from the three or four trav- 
eling men who diseussed their routes in 
the middle of the room. Jane was sur- 
prised to find herself enjoying the meal. 
She had been thinking of Durand as a 
type common in America—the self-made 
man who, with all his mental alertness, is 
without imagination and without the 
amenities of culture. But as they talked 


of many things, Jane knew that she 
would have to find some other explana- 
tion for John Durand. There was an 
almost eomplete absence of the “I” in 
his conversation; but she knew that he 
had traveled widely; and as she listened 
she had an indefinable sense of a per- 
sonality whieh was out of the ordinary, 
whieh eould only have been given its 
flaver by unusual achievements, or at 
least by unusual potentialities. Beyond the 
statement that he had given up the law 
after two years’ study with his father’s 
old friend, Judge Bart, in Penfield, he 
volunteered no information about him- 
self; and it was with a new sense of 
aroused interest that Jane agreed to his 
proposition of an after-dinner walk. 

The day was elear, with an air like 
wine. They struck into a road leading 
up the mountainside, past a few houses 
whieh clung to the steep terraces like 
climbers who had paused to admire the 
view. Beyond the dwellings the road 
became a well-trodden path to a little 
spring whieh bubbled up from a eovert 
of ferns. Beyond the spring it dwindled 
to a sheep path, which vanished away 
around the brew of the hill in a tenuous 
line. They followed this path for some 
time and then climbed above it to a point 
where a group of pines threw a cool, 
blue-green shade over a bed of pine 
needles. 

The valley lay below them, with the 
town gathered about its center of green 
pocket handkerehief. They could hear 
the drowsy hum of a saw mill, and the 
faintly shrill voices of boys playing on 
the river bank. 

“ How strange that I should be here, 
in this out-of-the-way corner, on so unus- 
ual an errand, when two days ago I was 
comfortably settled on a Southampton 
liner!” Jane thought. It seemed as if 
her life was the last one in which chance 
eould play so important a part; and she 
wondered if she was not more than half 
glad that something had happened to 
disturb the orderliness of her self-con- 
tained: existence. 

With her elbows propped on her knees 
and her chin cupped in her palms, she 
sat idly looking at the seene below, while 
Durand, stretched on the pine needles, 
stared thoughtfully up into the branches 
over his head. Down near the spring a 
small figure came into view, marching up 
the path with a dog at his heels. Jane 
saw him throw himself on the ground to 
drink from the spring and then the two 
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of them came on again, the dog eagerly 
sniffing at the path and the boy spring- 
ing up it, his eyes roaming afield for 
spoils of any description, his lips pursed 
to whistle a formless tune. Sereened by 
a patch of laurel Jane sat idly watching 
the boy, without being observed herself, 
until just as he reached a point on the path 
below her she saw him suddenly stop and 
stand poised, his eyes upon the ground, 
a look of dismay upon his face. 

He had a tousled crop of auburn hair 
and his thin face was liberally be- 
sprinkled with freckles. He had an up- 
turned nose, and eyes as blue as the June 
sky. In spite of his clothes, which, though 
outgrown, were of the finest material, he 
had the air of a small tramp, ragged at 
the knees, dirty, forlornly uncared for 
in every detail. 

“How queerly that dog acts,’ Jane 
whispered to Durand, who raised himself 
and looked down at the pair on the path 
below. The dog, which was a mongrel 
with the powerful shoulders of the hound 
and the head of an English pointer, had 
stopped suddenly in the path, his nose 
to the ground, rigidly motionless, the 
coarse hair about his shoulders and down 
his back bristling as if in fear or hate. 

“Look at the boy!” Durand exclaimed 
under his breath. “ That is Billy—Billy 
Gordon himself!” 

At that instant the dog, with a strange 
whistling whine, shot forward along the 
path. But, quickly as he moved, the boy 
was quicker. With a ery which was half 
a command and half a despairing sob, he 
threw himself upon the dog’s neck, both 
hands locked around its collar. At once 
he was jerked off his feet by the forward 
lunge of the great brute; but he never 
relaxed his hold. Crashing through the 
brakes and underbrush, the dog plunged 
up the hill with the boy clinging desper- 
ately to its neck. Twice he was thrown 
to his knees; but he held on like grim 
death, his teeth set, his face crimson with 
exertion and his breath coming in gasps 
of exhaustion. 

“TI must go see what is the matter,” 
Durand exclaimed; but even as he spoke, 
they saw the dog whirl in his tracks and 
seize the boy’s wrist between his teeth. 
Durand started forward, but he suddenly 
stopped, for the boy was standing mo- 
tionless and erect. His wrist was still 
held between bared teeth, but he was look- 
ing deep into the blood-shot eyes of the 
dog—and there was no question which 
was the master. With a whine the dog 
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dropped the boy’s wrist and crouched, 
his nose touching his master’s foot. 

“You lie right there,” they heard the 
boy say. Then he cut a stout maple 
switch and they saw him come back to the 
motionless dog. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” Jane exclaimed. 
“ He is going to beat the dog!” 

“Wait,” said Durand. “ He is right.” 

There were eight blows in all; and one 
would have said, from the boy’s white 
face, that each blow fell upon his heart. 
With the eighth he tossed the whip away. 
The next instant he had thrown himself 
with a passionate sob of pity upon the 
dog’s neck. They saw his thin body 
quiver as if he himself had been the chas- 
tised one; and, standing hidden among the 
pines, the two grown-up people looked 
for the first time into the unfathomable 
soul of a boy. 

“ Oh, Jerry, I had to do it!” they heard 
him ery, with his face against the dog’s 
head. “TI had to, Jerry. But I love you, 
an’ you’re my best friend, ain’t you— 
ain’t you, Jerry?” 

They heard him explain, as if he was 
talking to another soul, that there were 
certain things a dog must be kept from 
doing, at any cost. 

“T got to keep you from chasing sheep, 
Jerry, if I have to kill you,” he said. 
“You know you’ve done it once and they 
said they’d shoot you next time. Oh, I 
don’t want ’em to shoot you, Jerry. ... 
I ought not to have come up this way 
with you, but I forgot about the sheep. 
. .» Oh, Jerry, you’ve just got to be a 
good dog!” 

The pair among the pines looked at 
each other without a smile. They felt 
the pathos, the quivering reality of the 
little seene, too deeply to smile at it. 
Silently, a moment later, they watched 
the boy scramble to his feet. He rubbed 
his coat sleeve across his eyes and then 
he started down the path. At his heels 
the great dog shambled with drooping 
ears, contrition and a droll sort of ador- 
ing humbleness in the nose he held close 
to his master’s hand. 

“Suppose we overtake him?” Durand 
suggested. “We may be able to make 
friends here better than in his own 
house.” 

He started down the hill. Half way 
to the path he called: “ Billy!” 

The boy spun around on his heel with 
a startled air at the sound of his name. 
He stared for an instant at Durand and 
then a vivid look of distrust and fear 
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flashed into his face. Durand advanced 
and quietly held out his hand. 

“How do you do, Billy? You’re just 
the person I wanted to see.” 

The words were spoken in a simple, 
friendly tone, but neither Jane nor Du- 
rand were prepared for the white-faced 
passion of anger and terror they aroused. 
Billy sprang back from Durand’s hand 
with dilated eyes and eried out shrilly: 
“Don’t you touch me! You aren’t going 
to take me away and shut me up! I 
won’t go—I won’t go!” 

He stood for an instent, a terrible, 
rigid little figure of hate and distrust; 
then he whirled and was off down the 
hillside, not following the path, but 
plunging in his desperate haste through 
brake and underbrush, until he disap- 
peared in the tangled depths of an old 
orchard. 

Durand turned towards Jane with a 
curious smile. “ Well, what do you think 
of our godchild?” he asked. Jane’s eyes 
- were wet with tears. Something, some 
emotion she had never dreamed herself 
eapable of feeling, clutched at her heart 
and hurt her. 


“Poor little chap! Poor little chap!” 
was all she could say, as she groped 
blindly for her handkerchief. 

Durand offered her his own, gravely. 
“That is the way I feel,” he said. 
“ Come, we had better go down. We must 
see his grandmother. Someone has been 
telling the boy lies about us, and I must 
stop that.” 

They made their way back to the town 
in silence, except that once Durand came 
out of his abstraction to say: “ He’s got 
courage, that boy!” When they reached 
Main street they turned towards the old 
Gordon place. A little gray-haired man 
with a doctor’s bag came out of the house 
just as they reached the gate. He looked 
at them inquisitively as Durand put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Can you tell us if Mrs Gordon is 
able to receive a call this afternoon?” 
he asked. 

The little man looked at them with a 
shocked stare. “ Bless me!” he said, low- 
ering his voice, “didn’t you know? The 
poor old lady died two hours ago!” 

(To be continued) 


The Experiment 


By Frederick M. Smith 


Bb, N THE cool of the day I 
) saw Charlotte on the awn- 
7 inged piazza at the rear 
of their house, so I crossed 
from our yard to theirs 
and went up the steps. 
With a nod and a wave of 
the hand she welcomed me, her movements 
being accompanied by the very faintest 
erackle of fresh garments. She was in 
pale lavender; her arms, bare to the 
elbow, shone firm and white; her cheeks 
were milk and roses; her eyes deep gray. 
We're old friends, Charlotte and I; for 
years our families have been neighbors, 
and, as the phrase is, “ we were raised 
together.” So I didn’t hesitate to com- 


ment on her appearance. 
She smiled slightly in answer and put 
to me, “ How old do I look?” 


“ A woman’s age,” said I, “is a sub- 
ject that is best left alone.” 

“But to avoid it implies that you think 
I look old.” 

“You look younger than I’ve seen 
you this twelvemonth. Let’s say twenty- 
five.” 

Her smile became a little graver, but 
was frankly triumphal. “I’m _thirty- 
two,” she said. 

“The nicest age for a woman.” 

“The age when they begin to call one 
an old maid,” said Charlotte as she 
turned from me and looked out over the 
lake whieh lay broad and blue in front of 
us. All the houses on our street have 
Ppiazzas at the rear where, from May to 
October, one may sit and watch the sun- 
set or the crescent moon. It was sunset 
now; a bank of clouds just above the 
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horizon was all aflame, and the far shore 
of the lake was a darkening line of 
shadow. A fine picture, but I eould see 
that Charlotte was not looking at it. 
Her thoughts were out past the sunset; 
there was something reminiscent in her 
eyes. 

“ Thirty-two,” she pronounced again. 

“ Twenty-five,” I persisted. “But why 
this rejuvenescence; why have you got 
your hair done that way?” 

She put up her hand and with the 
tips of her slim fingers patted and 
pressed the dark brown coils; for tonight 
she had disearded the “rats” and puffs 
of fashion, had parted her thick hair 
smoothly and wound it loosely on her head. 
“T used to do it like this. Do you re- 
member ?” 

“When you were in college. I always 
liked it.” 

“Did you? oes it seem long ago?” 

“Only yesterday.” 

“Tt’s ten years since I graduated, and 
already ! feel out of it. They shelve one 
early here.” 

“The penalty of living in a university 
town. A short youth but a merry one.” 

Charlotte chuekled. “We did have 
gond times, didn’t we?” 

“You did,” said [. 

“T had no more affairs than many 
others if that’s what you mean.” 

“A good many,’ I maintained. 

“Ves, a good many,” she suddenly 
agreed. 

“Yon’ve nothing to complain of. 
Whose fault is it that you’re sitting on 
this piazza eailing yourself names?” 

“Oh, I’m not denying that it’s mine 
in one way. I was expecting something 
I never found.” 

“Why did you break it off with Jim 
Dabney?” 

“Tt wasn’t the real thing.” 

“But you were in love with him.” 

“Not in the way I wanted to be. He 
didn’t come quite up to the ideal.” 

“T wonder,’ I grunted, “if you 
weren’t too particular?” 

“Perhaps I was. I was romantic; I 
believed in real love. I thought that 
some day I should find a man I couldn’t 
get along without, a man who would in- 
spire a real passion. I believed in that 
sort of thing.” 

“Ts that why you’ve waited?” 

She nodded. “I gave myself ten 
years.” 

I took a minute to let this sink in, 
for it was rather an astonishing state- 
ment. “You mean you haven’t married 


beeause you haven’t found a man who 
would simply carry you off your feet, 
and that you set a limit to the time you 
would wait for him?” 

“T suppose it amounts to that.” 

“You gave yourself ten years—and 
then what?” 

“Perhaps I shall marry anyway,” she 
said quietly. “It’s the right way to 
live. Why shouldn’t I acknowledge it? 
I see now that it may be better to marry 
a man one ean respect and honor than 
not to marry at all. A good man that 
loves you might make you happy even if 
you didn’t love him.” 

“T’ve heard married people say that it’s 
the love that comes after marriage that 
counts. And the psychologists say that 
love is a matter of propinquity, and aiso 
something a matter of will. According to 
them iere’s no reason why any two sane, 
sensible people shouldn’t fall in love with 
each other if they make up their minds 
to it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be what I eall love,” said 
Charlotte, “ but I’m trying to tell myself 
that one would get along happily.” 

“Ts there anybody in particular—”’ I 
began, but at that moment the burr of an 
electric bell below stairs made a para- 
graph in our conversation. Charlotte did 
not move definitely, but I detected an 
added expectancy in her pose. We 
waited a little. but no one wus announced, 
“Probably someone tu see Father,’ she 
said, relaxing visibly. 

“Ont with it,” I demanded. “ Whom 
are you expecting; who’s the hair for?” 

She laughed guiltiiy and said, “ Well, 
an old lover.” 

“ Good heavens, you don’t mean—” 

“T don’t mean anything.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Will McLean.” 

“ McLean ?” 

“You never knew he was one of my 
flames?” 

“He wasn’t.” 

“Tt wasn’t a flirtation: we were just 
good friends. But before he left college 
he surprised me. I thought a lot of him. 
He was one of the nicest men I ever 
knew.” 

“Then why didn’t you—?” 

“ Haven’t I told you that in those days 
I wanted something more?” 

“He went West, didn’t he?” 

“ Tdaho.” 

“ And he’s coming tonight?’ 

“He wrote last week that he was com- 
ing East to see his folks, that he hadn’t 
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forgotten, and that he was going to stop 
to see me.” 

I whistled and Charlotte evaded my 
glance. Her hand wandered to her hair, 
and a faint rose, like a reflection from 
the sunset appeared in her eheeks. I 
thought I had never seen her prettier, 
fresher looking, more inviting. 

The bell burred again, and this time, two 
minutes later, we heard the brush of the 
maid’s skirts in the hall, followed by a 
masculine tread. 

MeLean, I thought, had changed a good 
deal. He was big and good looking, with 
something expansive and _ westernly 
breezy about him. Under the circum- 
stances I made my adieus in ten minutes. 
Every man deserves his chance. 


II 


I did not see Charlotte all the next 
day, and, in the evening, instead of look- 
ing over to pass the time of day with 
her as usual, I made preparations for 
work on our less pretentious piazza. I 
was at the pleasant task of correcting 
freshman themes when she hailed me. 
“ Aren’t you coming over?” 

I debated a minute and then went. 
Charlotte wore the lavender. gown again 
and her hair was done in the simple 
manner. “Sit down,” she invited. 

“T may at least stay till eight.” 

“Oh, longer if you like.” 

“ Where’s Mack?” 


“ Gone.” 

“Gone!” I echoed. “ And not coming 
back ?” 

“ No.” 


I shrugged my shoulders. “I thought,” 
said I, “that you had made up your 
mind.” 

“T thought I had,” said she. 

I coughed. 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” said Charlotte 
with decision. 

“You are perhaps a bit difficult,” I 
admitted. 

“T couldn’t do it,” said she. “I sup- 
pose we have both changed. I don’t be- 
lieve he found me as he had expected, 
so it wasn’t hard for either of us. He’s 
pre-eminently Western and I don’t believe 
T could live in a little mining town with 
oceans of mesa everywhere. It may be 
big, but I want something besides bigness. 
It’s my fault, of course; but I’m a com- 
monplace person bred to the academic 
desuetude of a university town. I want a 
piazza and afternoon tea; I want a 
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It shows my limitations, but I’m that 
way. As you say, I’m difficult.” 

“My dear girl,” I said, “the trouble 
with you is that you have been overedu- 
eated. You see too many sides of things. 
To marry one must shut one’s eyes, jump, 
and trust in Providence for a happy out- 
come.” 

“You think I should have married 
him ?”’ 

“T don’t think anything. I merely re- 
mark that you are difficult. Still there 
are other men in the world beside 
McLean.” 

“Well,” said she with finality, “let’s 
not talk any more about it. Look at that 
sky !” 

I looked. Masses of cumulus like huge 
snow banks were heaped and tumbled on 
the western horizon—cool, white, airy 
shapes that shifted and settled into gray- 
ness as the light faded. The lake lay 
without a ripple. It was a colorless even- 
ing. But suddenly a cloud higher than 
the rest caught a gleam of the dying 
sun; a rim of gold shot round its edges 
and the glow extended till every cloud 
cap was illumined and the west was on 
fire. A breeze sprang up, sweet and satis- 
fying, bringing the perfume of pine 
woods and of far-off meadows. 

I went home that night impressed anew 
with the charm of Charlotte, with her 
surpassing health, the smooth rose of 
her skin and the honesty of her eyes. 

Events link themselves curiously in 
this un-understandable world. The next 
morning at breakfast my mother said to 
me, “It would please me very much if 
you would consider getting married. 
You’re old enough, you know, and you 
oughtn’t to put it off much Jonger. There 
are plenty of nice girls who would make 
good wives if you would only think so.” 

My mother must have thought me un- 
usually unsympathetic, for I laughed 
aloud. But that night I went over to 
see Charlotte. 

“ Charlotte,” said I, “you have known 
me a good while. I am an excellent type 
of the innocuously academic. As an in- 
structor in English I am sufficiently com- 
monplace. I can read French novels in 
the original. If I marry I want my wife 
to be the sort who likes afternoon tea and 
who goes to lectures. I live in a town 
where you can have all the comforts of 
home. How would I do?” 

“Do?” said Charlotte. 

“ As a man to marry.’ 

She stared. “Don’t be flippant.” 

“T was never more serious in my life.” 
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“T didn’t think you’d feel called on 
to come to my rescue that way. I talked 
frankly to you because—well, because we 
are such old friends.” 

“T’m asking you to come to my rescue,” 
said I, “Let’s be as honest in talking 
about ourse!ves as we were about other 
people. I know I ought to marry and I 
think you ought. You acknowledged that 
yourself. Have you any violent personal 
objection to me?” 

Charlotte threw back her head and 
laughed. “ Why, man, after talking it 
over the way I did, it absolutely looks 
as if—!” 

“Oh, I quite understand that you've 
never thought of me as a possible hus- 
band. I aequit you of that.” 

“But it looks—why the idea! You’re 
just a brother. Haven’t you lived next 
door for dear knows how long?” 

“So long,” said I, “that we have both 
of us forgotten our real positions. I’m 
not a brother; [I’m an eligible bachelor 
of thirty-five. Now let’s be serious.” 

Charlotte’s unfathomable gray eyes 
rested on me for a moment, then she said 
gravely, “ Very well.” 

“The psychologists say that love is a 
matter of propinquity.” 

“ Nonsense; you were going to be seri- 
ous.” 

“Then you want me to leave out love?” 

“ Hadn’t we better? I still cling to my 
romantie notions. You know we’re not 
in love with each other; don’t try to pre- 
tend that we are.” 5 

“Then, as a practical matter, couldn’t 
we marry and get along happily—be hap- 
pier together, in fact, than we are single? 
You would like to be the mistress of a 
house and I would like a home of my own. 
You almost persuaded yourself to try 
the experiment with one man because you 
honestly believed that a woman should 
marry in order to get the full good out 
of life. Try the experiment with me. 
Marriages are successful when people 
accommodate themselves to each other. 
Well, couldn’t we do that?” 

“But there would have been love on one 
side in the other case.” 

“There will be true friendship on 
both sides in this.” 

hs It sounds horribly material, doesn’t 
it 99 

“Perhaps from one point of view, but 
from another it sounds sensible. You 
know our people would like it.” 

She gave me a shy glance and after a 
second’s silence said, “ Who’d have 
thought that I’d ever come to take such 
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an everyday view of marriage? I had 
no idea that you would.” 

“But in the long run marriage is 
for every day. Too many people forget 
that.” 

There followed another period of 
silence; then she said, “I'll be honest 
with you. I do want to marry and I ean 
understand why you do. I suppose it 
would seem perfectly fitting to all our 
friends if we married each other; they’d 
think we were in love.” 

“Will you think it over?” I asked, ris- 
ing; for I did not want to hurry her. 

She did not appear to be paying much 
attention, but answered with a nod. 

“You don’t dislike me?” I asked. 

She put out a hand by way of saying 
good-night. “You know [I like you,” 
she said. “Do you really think it would 
work?” 

“T really do,” said I. 

I went home to light a pipe and smoke 
by the window. I was thinking of Char- 
lotte as I had never thought of her. before. 
How strong and finely bred she was. Yet 
how sweet and womanly withal. A man 
might go farther and fare worse; and I 
was egotist enough to feel that Charlotte 
might also. 


Ill 


During the next few days we talked it 
over frankly, and decided to be married. 
Looked at from all points of view, it 
seemed a sensible arrangement. If we 
each did our part there was no reason 
why it should not be a success; and in 
my own mind I determined that Charlotte 
should not be disappointed. I would do 
my share of renouncing if it should be 
necessary; and we both anticipated that 
it would. Also I was sure I could de- 
pend on Charlotte. 

In our ease a long engagement did not 
seem the thing, and we decided to be 
married within two months or in the 
early autumn. This decision once come 
to, we found ourselves in the thick of 
plans. 

Our fathers and mothers were mightily 
pleased, as we had foreseen. We did not 
tell them the truth about the matter; they 
would not have understood. We let them 
think we were in love. Each family 
wanted us to live with them, but that was 
not what we were getting married for; 
we were going to keep house. 

A very few days found us house hunt- 
ing. It was not so bad as I had antici- 
pated, for we went at it as if it were 
a kind of play. I had a class in the 
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afternoon at the university summer 
school, and I usually found Charlotte 
waiting for me with the phaeton when I 
eame out. Then we started on a tour 
of inspection. We idled up one street 
and down another; we hitched and ex- 
plored all the new houses that were build- 
ing; and in each we told ourselves what 
changes we would make if it were ours. 

We should have built, suspect, but 
one day I was offered a cottage on our 
own street that, with a little alteration, 
was just what we wanted. It even had 
a back piazza looking out over the lake 
that made us feel thoroughly at home. 
So I took my money out of the Building 
and Loan and purchased the place. 

When it came to fixing it up I really 
began to get interested. We spent hours 
there. Charlotte picked out a spot where 
she could plant a vine to trail over the 
piazza; and I suggested that the garden 
afforded ample space for a fig tree. 

As time went on I found that there was 
growing in me a new sense of my own 
importanee. I felt a lot older, but it 
was not the age that leads to deerepitude; 
it was the age of greater responsibility, 
greater strength and, I hoped, greater 
wisdom. Charlotte acknowledged that 
she was enjoying it all, and that getting 
married wasn’t so bad even if we did 
have to do without the romance. It af- 
fected her differently from what it did 
me for some reason; she seemed to be get- 
ting younger. 

Then one day I had a fright. “ What 
are you two going to do about church?” 
said my mother at breakfast. 

That was one of the things we had for- 
gotten, and I realized that it was a prob- 
lem. My family have been Methodists 
from the time my great-great-grandfather 
came to Pennsylvania. On the other 
hand Charlotte was an Episcopalian, her 
mother being one of that uppish kind 
which holds all other denominations as 
dross. I dislike that sort of thing, but 
I knew that Charlotte was an ardent 
churehwoman, and I felt that here, prob- 
ably, we would have to agree to differ. 
But when I broached the subject she 
said promptly, “I shall join your 
ehureh, of course; it’s a wife’s business 
to go with her husband.” Now, wasn’t 
that nice of her? It renewed my cer- 


tainty that we should “ get along.” 

A month passed like a_ swift-flying 
bird. We went to Chicago and bought 
our furniture. One day when we were 
getting it installed we were detained at 
the cottage til! supper time. 


So Char- 
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lotte suggested that instead of going 
home we get some things downtown and 
have a little supper all to ourselves— 
the first in our new home. I fell in with 
the plan and, the weather being fine, we 
supped al fresco, laying our table on the 
piazza. 

I remember how charming Charlotte 
looked in her big gingham apron as she 
sat opposite me cutting the bread for 
the sandwiches while I opened the potted 
chicken. Her smooth arm moved so grace- 
fully; her hair fluffed enchantingly in the 
little breeze. And already she had the 
indefinable air of a matron; I quite liked 
her in the part. I felt more and more 
that I was a person of property. Was 
I not sitting in my own house; and was 
not the lady opposite me to be my wife? 

Everything combined to make the 
moment satisfying. The lake lay fair 
blwe just beyond our garden wall; above 
tle water the night hawks were circling; 
and in the distance we saw a lone heron 
flying across the yellowing sky. Before 
it was dark the silver cycle of the young 
moon appeared. 

We rose and stood by the railing to 
look out toward our estates in the West. 
The breeze blew a strand of Charlotte’s 
hair across my cheek, but she captured 
it, much to my disappointment, and 
tucked it back. Then my hand on the 
railing touched hers. “ Charlotte,’ said 
I huskily, “I believe it’s coming true.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“That psychologist business about pro- 
pinquity and that sort of thing.” 

“Really?” said she. 

“T’ve changed in the last month. I’ve 
found out something.” 

She did not say anything this time, 
but I noticed that as she half turned to 
me there was a queer little dancing smile 
in her eyes. 

“T’ve found out that I’m in love with 
you,” said I, but I did not speak very 
plainly; there was something the matter 
with my throat. 

But Charlotte understood, and she 
turned to face me. The pink roses in her 
cheeks flamed red, and there came a sus- 
picion of mist into her gray eyes; yet 
the queer little smile was there, too, like 
sunshine after rain. She laid her hand 
on my arm. “ Honest?” she whispered. 

“Honest,” I answered, getting tight 
hold of her fingers. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” she said, and there 
seemed to be something in her throat, 
too; “isn’t it funny? T’ve found ort 
that I’m in love with you,” 
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“A great Toad crawled out from a pile of stones, sat down before her and said, ‘ What are you looking for?’ 


Blondine 


Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachel H. Stannard 
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Chapter VII—The Parrot 


. T WAS almost six months 
} since Blondine had awak- 
ened from her seven years’ 
sleep. The time seemed 
Y long toher. She could not 
_ help thinking often about 
her father, and longing to 
be with him. Her friends seemed to un- 
derstand this, for the White Cat would 
mew plaintively, and the White Deer 
sighed often and deeply. Blondine sel- 
dom spoke her thoughts aloud, because 
she was afraid of hurting their feelings. 
The White Deer had said three or four 
times, “ You will see your father, Blon- 
dine, when you are fifteen years old, if 
you continue to be good. But I warn 
you earnestly not to think about the 
future, and especially not to try to leave 
us. 

One morning, Blondine was feeling 
lonely and unhappy, and thinking about 
the tiresome life she was leading. She 
was roused from her dreaming by three 
little taps on her window, and looking 
up she saw a brilliant green Parrot, with 


orange throat and breast. Surprised at 
seeing any new, unknown creature there, 
she jumped up to open her window and 
let the Parrot in. What was her aston- 
ishment when he began to talk in a high, 
sharp toue: 

“Good morning, Blondine. I know 
you often long for someone to talk to, 
so I have come to visit you. But ‘you 
must not tell anyone I was here, or the 
White Deer would wring my neck.” 

“ What an idea!” cried Blondine. “ The 
White Deer never harms anyone. She 
hates only wicked people.” 

“Blondine, if you won’t promise to 
keep my visit a secret from the White 
Deer and the White Cat, I will fly away 
and never come back.” 

“ Well, since you wish it, pretty Parrot, 
I promise. Do stay and talk with me; 
it is so long since I have had anyone to 
talk with; you seem to be bright and 
witty; I am sure you can amuse me.” 

Blondine listened eagerly to the Par- 
rot, who praised her beauty, her talents 
and her fine conversation. Blordine was 


greatly flattered. In an hour the Parrot 
flew away, promising to come back the 
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next day. He came every day for a 
while, amusing Blondine and giving her 
a great many compliments. One morning 
he rapped on the window and said: 

“ Blondine, Blondine, let me in! I bring 
you news of your father; but do not make 
a sound, unless you want someone to 
wring my neck.” 

Blondine opened her window and said, 
“Oh, dear Parrot, is it really true that 
you ean tell me about my father? Quick! 
How is he? What is he doing?” 

“Your father is well, Blondine, but he 
is always grieving for you. I promised 
to use what little power I have to set you 
free from this prison; but I eannot do 
anything unless you will help me.” 

“ This prison,” echoed Blondine. “Don’t 
you know what kind friends I have here? 
What pains they have taken with my edu- 
cation? How good and sweet they have 
been to me always? They will be de- 
lighted to know of a way to get me back 
to my father. Come with me, do, dear 
Parrot, and I will present you to the 
White Deer.” 

“Oh,” piped the Parrot in his sharp 
little voice, “ you do not know the White 
Deer and the White Cat. They hate me 
beeause I have sometimes succeeded in 
getting their victims away from them. 
You never will get out of this forest and 
back to your father, Blondine, unless you 
yourself break the charm that keeps you 
here.” 

“What charm?” asked Blondine. “I 
do not know of any. And what interest 
would my friends have in keeping me a 
prisoner ?” 

“You amuse them, Blondine, and keep 
them from getting so lonely. And as for 
the charm, it is only a Rose; pick it, and it 
will set you free and carry you back to 
your father’s arms.” 

“But there is not a single Rose in the 
garden, so how ean I pick one?” 

“T will explain that to you some other 
day, Blondine. Today T ean’t tell you 
any more, or the White Deer would 
eatch me; but to show you what the Rose 
ean do, just ask the White Deer for one; 
you will see what she will say. Good-by 
now till tomorrow, Blondine.” And the 
Parrot flew away, well satisfied with his 
work in having sown the first seeds of 
disobedience and ingratitude in Blondine’s 
heart. He had just gone when the White 
Deer entered, looking nervous and anx- 
ious. “Whom were you talking with, 
Blondine?” she asked, glancing at the 
open window 


“With no one, Madam,” answered 
Blondine. 

“T am certain I heard someone talk- 
ing.” 

“T must have been talking to myself.” 

The White Deer did not answer, but 
her face was sad, and the tears came into 
her eyes. Blondine felt very uncomfort- 
able. What the Parrot had said had 
made her think differently of all that the 
White Deer and the White Cat had done 
for her. Instead of thinking that a deer 
who could talk, who could make other 
animals intelligent, who had caused a 
child to sleep for seven years and who 
had devoted those seven years to the 
patient teaching of an ignorant little girl 
who was housed and served and treated 
like a queen, must be no ordinary deer— 
instead of being grateful for all she owed 
to her, Blondine blindly believed the Par- 
rot. 

She did not know him, she had no rea- 
son for believing him, he had no reason 
for being interested in her; but she be- 
lieved him because he had flattered her. 
Her quiet, happy life with her friends 
was no longer the same to her, and she 
resolved to follow the Parrot’s advice. 

“White Deer,” said she that afternoon, 
“you have so many flowers, how is it you 
have not the Rose, which is the loveliest 
of all?” 

The White Deer shuddered and an- 
swered, “ Blondine, Blondine, do not ask 
for that treacherous flower, which pricks 
all who touch it. Never speak to me of 
the Rose, Blondine; you little dream of 
the danger there is for you in that flower.” 

The White Deer’s tone was so stern 
that Blondine did not dare to insist fur- 
ther. 

The rest of the day passed rather dis- 
mally. Blondine was ill at ease, the White 
Deer was displeased and even the White 
Cat was sorrowful. 

The next morning Blondine rushed to 
her window. Hardly had she opened it 
when the Parrot entered. “ Well, Blon- 
dine, did you see how troubled the White 
Deer was when you spoke of the Rose? 
TI promised to show you the way to get 
one of these charming flowers. This is 
it. You must go out of the park and 
into the forest, where I will meet you 
and take you to a garden where you will 
find the most beautiful Rose in the world.” 

“But how ean I go out of the park? 
The White Cat always goes with me on 


-my walks.” 


“Try to send him away,” said the Par- 
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*** Here we are, Blondine, and there is the Rose inside that fence’”’ 
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rot, “and if he still stays, why just walk 
out in spite of him.” 

“But if the Rose is very far off, the 
White Deer will find out that I am away.” 

“Tt is only an hour’s walk at the most. 
The White Deer took care to have you at 
a good distance from the Rose, so that you 
could not easily get away from her.” 

“But why does she keep me captive 
here? Powerful as she is, could she not 
give herself greater pleasures than the 
education of a child?” 

“ All this will be explained to you later 
on, Blondine, when you get back to your 
father. Now be firm; get rid of the 
White Cat after breakfast, and go into 
the forest, where I will be waiting for 
you.” 

Blondine promised, and closed the win- 
dow for fear the White Deer might come 
in upon them. 

After breakfast Blondine went to walk 
in the garden as usual. The White Cat 
followed her, in spite of several rebuffs, 
which only drew from him a few plaintive 
miaows. When she reached the path 
which led out of the park Blondine knew 
that she must send him back. 

“T want to be alone,” said she. “Go 
away, White Cat.” The White Cat did 
not appear to understand; then Blondine 
lost her temper and kicked him. When 
the poor White Cat found himself thus 
abused, he gave a doleful howl, and fled 
in the direction of the chateau. Blondine 
trembled when she heard the howl. For 
an instant she thought she would eall 
him back, give up the Rose and tell the 
White Deer everything. But a false sense 
of shame prevented her, and she went 
on towards the gate, opened it, not with- 
out trembling, and found herself in the 
forest. Here she was soon joined by the 
Parrot. 

“Courage, Blondine! Only an hour 
more and you will have the Rose, and you 
will see your father again.” These words 
brought back Blondine’s resolution, which 
was beginning to waver, and she walked 
on in the direetion which the Parrot 
showed her by flying from branch to 
branch in front of her. The forest which 
had looked so beautiful from the park, 
beeame harder and harder to walk 
through. Briers and stones blocked up 
the path; no more birds were to be heard; 
the flowers had disappeared. Blondine 
dreaded something, she could not have 
told what, but the Parrot urged her on 
and on. 

“Quick, Blondine, the time is going! 
If the White Deer finds out that you are 


gone and comes after you, she will kill 
me, and you will never see your father.” 

At length Bilondine, weary, out of 
breath, her arms and hands scratched, 
her shoes torn, was going to declare that 
she would go no farther, when the Par- 
rot cried out, “ Here we are, Blondine, 
and there is the Rose inside that fence.” 

And Blondine saw, at the turn in the 
path, a little place with a fence around 
it and a gate, which was opened by the 
Parrot. The ground inside was dry and 
stony; but in the center was a majestic 
rose bush, bearing the most magnificent 
Rose in the world. 

“Pick it, Blondine; you have earned it 
well,” said the Parrot. 

Blondine seized the stem, and in spite 
of the thorns which drove themselves into 
her fingers, she broke off the Rose. 

The instant she had it in her hand, she 
heard a burst of mocking laughter,: and 
the Rose escaped from her grasp, erying, 
“Many thanks, Blondine, for setting me 
free from the prison where the White 
Deer’s power was holding me. I am 
your evil genius, and now you belong to 
me.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” The Parrot took up the 
laugh in his turn. “ Thanks to you, 
Blondine, I ean now take my own form 
of enchanter again. By flattering your 
vanity, I easily made you ungrateful 
and unkind. I am the mortal enemy of 
your friends, and you have helped me to 
ruin them. Farewell, Blondine,” and 
with these words the Parrot and the Rose 
disappeared, leaving Blondine alone in 
the midst of a dense forest. 


Chapter VIII—Repentance 


Blondine was stupefied; she saw now 
how very, very wrong she had been— 
how ungrateful to the friends who had 
been devoted to her, who had spent seven 
long ‘years in edueating her. Would 
these friends take her back and forgive 
her? And then what did the wicked 
Parrot mean by saying, “You have 
helped me to ruin them”? 

She decided to make her way back to 
the White Deer’s castle. The thorns and 
brambles tore her arms, hands and face, 
but after three hours of painful toil, 
she came to the chateau of the White Deer 
and the White Cat. 

That is to say, she came to the place 
where the chateau had been; for in its 
stead now was nothing but ruins. In- 
stead of the beautiful flowers and trees 
which used to surround it, were nothing 
but weeds, nettles and thistles. Filled 
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with terror and despair, Blondine tried 
to get in among the ruins, to find out 
what had become of her dear friends. A 
great Toad crawled out from a pile of 
stones, sat down before her and _ said, 
“What are you looking for? Is it not 
enough for you to have caused the death 
of your friends by your ingratitude? Go 
away, and do not insult their memory by 
coming here any more.” 

“Oh!” eried Blondine, “my poor 
friends, my dear, dear friends, why can 
I not die and be punished for all I have 
made you suffer?” And she fell down 
sobbing upon the stones and _thistles. 
She lay there and wept for a long, long 
time. At last she rose and looked around 
for a place of shelter, but she could see 
nothing but stones and brambles. 

“ Well,” said she, “ what does it matter 
if a wild beast eats me or if I die of 
hunger and misery? It is best for me to 
die here where I have killed my friends.” 

Just as she said these words, she heard 
a voice saying, “If you are truly sorry 
all is not yet lost.” 

- She raised her head, but could see noth- 
ing but a great Raven flying about her. 

“ Alas!” said she, “ no matter how bit- 
lerly I repent, how can that bring my 
dear friends to life again?” 

“Courage, Blondine,” said the voice 
again. “Repent of your sin and try again.” 

Poor Blondine got up and walked away 
from the desolate place. She followed a 
little path which led her into a part of 
the forest where great trees had choked 
out the brambles, and where the ground 
was covered with moss. Blondine, worn 
out with fatigue and grief, fell at the 
foot of one of the grand old trees and 
began to sob again. 

“ Courage, Blondine, and hope!” eried 
another voice. She saw nothing but a 
Frog sitting near her. 

“ Poor Frog,” said Blondine, “ you look 
as if you were sorry for me. Whatever 
will become of me now?” 

“Courage and hope!” eried the voice 
again. 

Blondine looked up and saw a fine cow 
coming toward her, and as she drew 
nearer, Blondine saw that she had a pail 
hung round her neck. She took the pail, 
milked the cow and drank gratefully and 
hungrily. Then she hung the pail back in 
its place, kissed the gentle cow on the 
neck and said sadly, “ Many thanks, kind 
Whitey; it must be my dear friends that 
have sent me help in this way.” 
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Night was now coming on. In spite 
of her grief, Blondine began to think 
what she should do to protect herself 
from the wild beasts, which she already 
seemed to hear howling in the distance. 
Not far from her was a kind of shelter 
formed by several bushes whose branches 
interlaced. She stooped down and crept 
into it, and saw that by arranging some 
of the branches and winding them to- 
gether, she could make herself a very nice 
little hut to stay in. She spent all her 
time until it was dark in doing this. She 
brought ir a lot of moss and made herself 
a bed and a pillow; planted some large 
sticks in the ground to hide the entrance 
to her little cabin, then dropped wearily 
upon her bed and fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke. 
At first she could not imagine where she. 
was, nor what had happened to her; but 
tho sad truth soon came to her and she 
began again to ery and moan as she 
had the evening before. 

But though she was so unhappy, Blon- 
dine was also very hungry, and could not 
help worrying about where she could find 
any breakfast, when she heard again the. 
tinkle of the little bell, and Whitey ap- 
peared. Blondine took her breakfast as. 
she had taken her supper the night before, 
and this time as she kissed the good cow 
and let her go, she felt sure she would 
return to her again. 

And so it happened. Every day at 
morning, noon and night, Whitey came 
and brought Blondine her frugal meal. 

The poor child spent all her time in 
mourning for her friends, and bitterly: 
reproaching herself for what she had 
done. 

She tried to busy herself in every: 
way she could. She had made herself 
a very nice little cabin and a bed of moss. 
and leaves; she had woven some branches 
together and made a seat for herself; she. 
had found some long, fine thorris and 
used them for pins and needles; she had 
made herself a kind of thread out of 
some bits of hemp which she found near 
her cabin, and had thus succeeded in 
mending her shoes, which were torn to. 
pieces by the brambles. She lived on in 
this way for six weeks. She was still 
as sorrowful as at first, and we must say: 
for her credit that it was not her lonely 
life which made her so, but sincere sorrow 
for her wrongdoing. She would gladly have 
consented to spend the rest of her life 
in the forest if by so doing she could 
have brought back the life of the White 
Deer and: the White Cat. 
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The Portrait Gallery 


By Lina Beard 


IG and little, old and young, grave 
and gay, may take an active part 
in this most amusing and jolly 

Christmas entertainment. The eost of 
the outfit for the game should not be more 
than a dollar; less, if you happen to 
have an old sheet that can be used for a 
curtain, one which you do not mind cut- 
ting. In addition you will need only 
a few sheets of smooth tissue paper and 
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two pieces of light-weight, stiff straw- 
board; corrugated, ineased in smooth 
outer paper is best, but the tops of large 
pasteboard boxes will answer. 

Cut each piece of strawboard 21 inches 
wide and 25 inches long. These are the 
foundations or backgrounds for the por- 
traits. Seven and one-half inches from 
the bottom edge and at equal distances 
from each side edge cut an opening barely 
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Ends of tissue hair 
pinned on back of 


large enough for your face. If it is too 
small at first, enlarge it gradually, taking 
care nct to make the opening too large. 
Keep trying your face through the hole 
until it fits. 

Now make the costume for Miss Pris- 
cilla. Take a sheet of light blue tissue 
paper, hold one end in each hand and 
loosely plait the edges until the paper 
resembles Figure 1. Bend at the center, 
turn in the side edges and pin the tissue 
paper drapery on the background, shap- 
ing it as if placed over the shoulders of 
a person. (Figure 2.) A few pins only 
will be needed, as the tissue paper, when 
adjusted, remains in shape. 

Make the hair of a sheet of light tan- 
colored tissue. Plait this paper as you 
did the blue. Place it over the top of 
the opening, draw the top edge out into 
loose, irregular folds and erush the lower 
edge into a semblance of fluffy hair, 
bringing the two end edges through the 
hole and pinning them to the back of the 
foundation. (Figure 3.) Turn the 
foundation right side up and again adjust 
the hair, making it extend out more on one 
side than the other; bring it down a trifle 
over the top of the hole, as in Figure 4. 

Use a sheet of light blue tissue for 
the underside of the bonnet. 
Hold it as you did for Figure 


Drapery pinned on foundation 


Front view 


ning it in place. (Figure 5.) Make the 
outside of the bonnet of black tissue; pin 
the plaited end of one sheet of the black 
paper on the background at the side edge 
of the lower part of the hole, then bring: 
it up over the blue, shaping the black 
like Figure 6, and pin it in place. This. 
side piece requires an entire sheet of the 
black paper. 

Take another sheet and push the end 
D in Figure 7 under the top of the first 
black strip E in Figure 6, and fasten it 
to the foundation with a pin. Twist the 
paper to resemble Figure 7, bring it down 
over the other side of the blue and pin at. 
the neck line; then cut off the long bottom 
end. (Figure 8.) 

Cover all deficiency from neck line to 
waist drapery with large white tissue 
paper bonnet strings. Cut a sheet of 
tissue lengthwise through the center for 
the two bonnet strings. Pin the ends of 
the strings, one on each side, to the face 
opening, then fold each string into a 
loop and end (Figure 9 and 10) and 
fasten them together, lapping one over 
the other at the center, as in Figure 11. 

Now try the pretty affair on, by hold- 
ing in each hand one side of the founda-_ 
tion while placing your face through the 


1 and carry the paper loosely 
over the top of the hair, pin- 


Two sides of black bonnet top = Black tissue bonnet top on foundation 


Blue tissue bonnet lining 
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Make the hat crown of a double 
piece of olive green tissue paper 
folded as in Figure 19, which will 
form four thicknesses more than 
half way down. When pinning the 
hat crown to the foundation let the 
folds come underneath next to the 
foundation. (Figure 20.) Use a 
sheet of the same paper, 


opening; then stand be- 
fore the mirror and see 
how well you look, for the 
color combination of fair 
hair, surrounded with the 
light blue lining and black 
brim of the bonnet, re- 
lieved by the white strings 
falling over the blue drap- 
ery, is very effective, and 
is becoming to almost 
everyone. 


folded lengthwise through 
the center, for the hat brim, 
round the ends by turning 
them under (Figure 21), 
and pin one edge of the 
brim on the foundation, 
allowing the other edge to 
project forward in a real- 
istie manner. (Figure 
22.) This gives the effect 
of looking down on the 
top of the brim. 


On the second straw- 


D White tissue bonnet strings 
board foundation eut a 


hole for the face as in the 
first, only this time place the bottom edge 
of the hole 9 inches above the lower edge 
of the foundation. This is for the Puri- 
tan. Fold a sheet of olive green tissue 
paper lengthwise through the center, take 
a plait across the center, turn in the 
ends and lower edge, shaping the paper 
to resemble the broad shoulders of a man. 
(Figure 12.) In Figure 13 is shown the 
folded in, underside of the green paper. 
Pin the paper on the foundation (Figure 
12) and add disks of white paper to 
serve as large buttons on the coat. (Fig- 
ure 12.) Make the wide neck ruff of a 
sheet of white tissue, folded lengthwise 
through the center and 
plaited. (Figure 14.) Pin 


The portraits are now 
ready to be attached to 
the curtain. Fasten a 
muslin sheet across the wide doorway be- 
tween the two rooms which are to be used 
for the entertainment. The sheet must 
be secured to the doorway at all four 
edges. When in place hold the pictures 
against the curtain at the desired hight 
from the floor, and mark the spots where 
the openings are to be eut, placing the 
Puritan’s portrait a little higher than 
Priscilla’s. Remove the pictures and cut 
holes at the proper places in the sheet. 
making them somewhat larger than those 
in the picture foundation. With sharp pins 
attach the portraits to the sheet, and if 
desired, paper frames may be added. 


the lengthwise center of 
plaited strip immedi- 
ately below the lower 
edge of the face opening. 
(Figure 15.) Make the 
hair of brown tissue pa- 
per. Fold a strip of the 
paper across the center 
(Figure 16), plait the 
folded strip loosely and 
irregularly (Figure 17), 
and pin one end to the 


foundation at one side 
of the top of the hole, 
allowing the other end to 
hang free. Use a second 
piece of brown tissue pa- 
per in the same manner 
on the other side of the 


opening. (Figure 18.) 
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The hair and hat and the way they are pinned on 


Whew the top and sides of the doorway number of correct guesses is champion of” 
are trimmed with Christmas greens, all his side, and the side showing the great- 
will be in readiness for the frolic. Divide est number of correct guesses wins the. 
the company, and while one half acts as_ game. 
audience, being seated in front of the The audience room should be bril-. 


eurtained doorway, with the 
folded doors closed or portieres 
drawn, have the other half 
back of the curtain, and let 
them take turns in placing 
their faces through the open- 
ings in the portraits. As 
soon as a face is adjusted in 
each portrait the folded doors 
should be opened, or the 
portieres drawn. (Figure 
23.) Everyone in the au- 
dience must then endeavor to 
guess whose face is in the 
Puritan’s and whose in Pris- 
cilla’s picture, but the guesses 
are not to be told to anyone 
until later. In order that all 
may be recorded, distribute 
pencils and slips of card- 
board, divided by a line drawn 
lengthwise through the cen- 
ter and labeled at the top of 
one column “ Puritan ” and at 
the top of the other “ Pris- 
cilla,” with figures 1, 2, 3 and 
so on, down one edge. Then 
the guess for each face 
should be recorded. The 
player having the largest 
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liantly lighted and the room back of the 
curtain mnst be dark during each exhi- 
bition of the portraits, that the shadows 
of those taking part may not appear. 
Figure 24 shows two of the players, a 
father and his little girl, with their faces 
adjusted in the portraits. Players are 
priviteged to try all sorts of methods of 
disguise in their endeavor to confuse the 
audienee. Boys and clean-shaven men 
may appear as Priscilla, and girls and 
women can adjust their faces under the 
Puritan’s hat. Anyone may show a 
laughing or frowning face, the only re- 
quirement being that the player must 
obey the rule of holding the assumed 
expression without moving or relax- 


ing a musele while before the audienee. 

Patehes of black silk may hide one 
or more teeth in a smiling face, eyes may 
be cast upward or sideways, any expres- 
sion the player chooses to assume will 
be in order. 

After all the players on one side have 
had their turn in the portraits, the two 
sides should change places, and the first 
audience act while the first actors play 
audience. The shouts of laughter and 
merriment which greet the different faces 
as they appear in the pictures attest the 
success of this new game, where, for the 
moment, all are of the same age, amused 
and entertained by each other in the same 
delightful manner. 


Amateur Fortune Telling 


By Gertrude Oressa Oxley 


T WILL always be a mooted question, 
I probably, as to whether or not any 
dependence is to be placed in the for- 
tune read from the palm of the hand, or 
the character told by the face. Be that 
as it may, it will be noticed that skeptic 
and devotee alike may be found touching 
elbows around the chair of one who lays 
claim to a knowledge of this art, and the 
girl who lets it be known that she has 
prophetic powers of this sort is sure to 
be in great demand wherever she may he. 
The most suecessful palmist is she who 
is able to select general tendencies from 
a hand or face, and then, by particulariz- 
ing with eonerete examples, to bring them 
elearly before the subject. For instance, 
suppose the head line is clearly forked, 
showing diplomaey and taet. Instead of 
stating this bald faet, tell the subject that 
she would always have enough sense to 
give her husband a good dinner before 
asking him to buy her a twenty-dollar 
hat, or that she could get along with a 
mother-in-law better than most people, 
beeause, while doing things her own way, 
she could make that lady firmly believe 
she was doing them in hers. Thus you 
express the desired idea, in a manner 
ealeulated to create a diversion, while, 
at the same time, you exeite surprise at 
your powers of divination. 
Again, instead of simply saying that 
there is a freedom from fatalities on the 


hand being read, say that you don’t be- 
lieve there is ever going to be an auto- 
mobile in the family, for there is not a 
single accident on the palm. If there 
is a double life line, denoting an excess 
of vitality, express your pity for those 
who have to sleep when she has-no desire 
to slumber, or surmise that if that auto- 
mobile should come into the family, there 
is a probability that she will never be 
quite satisfied until she has overstepped 
the speed limit. 

An amateur fortune teller, especially 
in a crowd, should guard against express- 
ing any unfavorable characteristics which 
she may detect in a brutal way. No 
person, young or old, male or female, 
relishes being told before a crowd, even 
in fun, that he is selfish, grasping, dis- 
honest or downright stupid, and it is not 
worth while to give people pain when it 
ean be reasonably avoided. 

It is not necessary to suppress the 
facts, but follow the plan outlined above. 
Tf he is selfish, tell him you can conceive 
of him as liking the best chair in a room, 
and even taking the biggest piece of candy 
when a little boy while his little brother 
munched the smaller half. He will un- 
derstand, but he can laugh it off, and as 
in many another ease, a laugh saves the 
situation. If there is a tendency to dis- 
honesty, tell him he would be splendid 
at a horse trade, for two and two some- 
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times make five with him, and quote 
David Harum’s Golden Rule: “ Do unto 
others as they would do unto you, but 
do it first.” As for the last character- 
istie, note that it does not sound nearly 
so bad to say a person is not at all 
intellectual as to say that he is stupid. 
Choose the better part. 

Finally, no girl likes to be told directly 
that she is never going to be married, 
so make it as easy as possible for her by 
telling her that she had better be looking 
up her eat and canary, for she may have 
use for them some day. 

In amateur fortune telling, never for- 
get that even to a person who has never 
made a study of the subject, the face 
tells a great deal and bears out the char- 
acteristics which may be found in the 
hand. For instance, a person with a 
short nose may be clever, but a person 
with a long straight one is almost inva- 
riably so. A long, clear headline means 
the same thing. Full lips and a soft, 
flabby hand, with the sun and moon 
mounts large, confirm the pleasure, ease- 
loving disposition of their possessor, and 
if, added to these, there are large promi- 
nent eyes, a tiptilted nose and a round 
face, you may be sure that she is one of 
a merry heart, and can usually hold her 
own with the tongue. 

A receding nose or chin has always 
been regarded as a sign of weakness in 
some direction. The former I have no- 
ticed sometimes in persons who bore the 
reputation of being just a little too smart 
to be ealled strictly honest. In these 
individuals the eyes were generally small 
and deep set. The receding chin denotes 
a weakness of the will; a tendency to 
vield too easily, with not much strength 
to overcome obstacles. A short head- 
line, and more particularly one which is 
broken into a large number of small 
sections, tells the same story of a vacillat- 
ing will and a mind never quite made up. 

The eyes tell a great deal, although 
more than a casual glance is necessary to 
distinguish the different types. For in- 
stance, all large eyes cannot be classed 
together; neither can all small ones. The 
large gray or brown eye, heavily fringed, 
which never kindles from within, be- 
speaks the calm, composed disposition, 
with not much sense of humor. The 
same eye which is given to brightening 
suddenly and glowing over some inward 
thought shows a calm disposition, but 
one, nevertheless, full of fun and dry 
wit. Small, gray eyes set close together, 
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denote selfishness; far apart they indi- 
cate common sense and often humor. 

It is usually fairly easy to determine at 
a first glance the intellectual and the mate- 
rial types of faces or hands, and that 
done, it is not difficult to go into details. 
Knotty joints and a square palm, with 
short, thick fingers, belong to the logi- 
eal material person, while a long angular 
hand with long thin fingers, characterize 
the devotee of some of the intellectual 
callings. A combination of the two might 
denote the scientific logical thinker, for 
instance, or the writer of fairy stories, 
according to which characteristic pre- 
dominated. 

The method of determining character 
from the handwriting, probably has 
fewer disciples than has any other 
method. But mind must leave its impress 
on matter, and, after all, there are very 
few acts or habits of a person’s life 
which do not denote character, if the 
onlooker is but wise enough to detect the 
signs and meanings. So, unless writing 
is not characteristic, that is to say, un- 
less it has been so trained that it is merely 
conventional, to the practiced eye it will 
reveal a great deal. 

However, it is not always wise to jump 
to conclusions in this matter. It does 
not always follow that because someone 
writes what we might eall an ill-assorted 
hand, with letters of different sizes, and 
half a dozen words sprawling over half 
a page, that the writer is necessarily un- 
tidy and careless. Nor does compact, 
tidy chirography always go with a neat 
and precise nature. It is often the case, 
but it fails in many instances. 

However, there are a few general signs 
that are the keystones of the art. For 
instance, a talent and appreciation for 
music is indicated by a small tail resem- 
bling a note in music. This may occur 
on any letter and the degree of the 
talent is measured by the frequency of 
its repetition. Long strokes on the t’s 
denote a domineering temperament—short 
ones the reverse. A person who makes 
the tops of his high letters very high is 
usually very economical and knows full 
well the value of money. On the con- 
trary, he who euts them short is not a 
good business manager and is slightly 
inclined to extravagance. If these letters 
distinctly incline toward the left or right a 
morbid, dissatisfied nature is indicated and 
a tendency to brood over fancied slights, 
with an inclination to grumble easily. 
The literary individual will make the 
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loops of such letters as p, g and f very 
short; the mathematical materialist makes 
them very long. A knot in the center 
of the letter f denotes great will power, 
while a more than ordinary intellectual 
eapacity is almost sure to belong to the 
person who uses a single line instead of a 
loop for h, t, ete. If the writer puts 
more pressure on the horizontal parts of 
the letters than the vertical, he is nearly 
always extremely nervous and restless, 
never satisfied, but continually looking 
for excitement. 

Thus it will be seen how easy it is for 
a quick-witted person, by observation and 
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inference, to pick up enough of this art, 
to become a power at social affairs. For 
the desire to lift the veil and peer into 
the future is inherent in human nature. 
If she does not care for social prestige 
of this sort, then she has a constant 
source of amusement and interest in 
studying hands and faces of her friends, 
for her own pleasure. To the person who 
has no other accomplishment, amateur 
fortune telling offers a field and many 
a perplexed hostess has had cause to 
bless the palmist or phrenologist for help- 
ing her out of a situation where stiffness 
seemed inevitable. 


A Luncheon of Months 


By M 


HE following luncheon was given by 
a woman’s club of two hundred and 
fifty members. Many of the ideas 

ean be adapted for smaller parties. The 
president indicated that ‘there would be 
one table for each month of the year, and 
assigned the ladies having the same birth 
month to the same table. One of the 
number was appointed hostess, with the 
privilege of choosing two of her group 
to assist her. All the tables were round 
and covered with white damask. The 
rooms were decorated with potted palms, 
orange trees and ferns. 

The menu, served by daughters of the 
members, consisted of four courses: 
Bouillon with wafers; chicken in aspic 
with creamed potatoes, rolls and coffee; 
orange baskets of fruit salad; ice cream 
in flower molds with ginger eubes and 
small cakes. On each table were bonbons, 
salted nuts and olives. 

January—Suspended over the table 
were three bells of white carnations tied 
together with silver ribbons. In the 
center of the table, a large mirror, banked 
around the edge with white carnations, 
reflected the bells. A miniature sleigh 
with horse and driver stood at one side 
and at the other was a small silver and 
white sled, holding a tiny pair of skates, 
beside a snow man made of cotton. Bon- 
bonnieres were snowballs filled with sug- 
ared filberts; place cards, the old year 
greeting the new in silver on white; 
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favors, frosted silver hatpins shaped like 
snowballs; napkins, white with a New 
Year’s greeting across the corner in sil- 
ver letters. At the close of the luncheon 
each one at the table told the New Year 
resolution she had made and how it was 
broken. 

February—The centerpiece was a heart 
of red carnations, from which rose a 
Cupid shooting a golden arrow from a 
bow. <A red carnation was laid at each 
plate. Gold arrows and red hearts of 
various sizes were scattered over the table. 
Bonbonnieres were red satin hearts filled 
with red heart confections; place cards, 
water colors of Cupids; favors, gold arrow 
handy pins; napkins, white with red 
hearts. At the close of the luncheon each 
one read the valentine which was on the 
back of her place eard. 

March—An immense knobby Irish po- 
tato was in the center. From each of, 
its seven bulbs protruded a clay pipe 
filled with sand in which Irish flags were 
stuck. Three Irish flags were at the top, 
and around the base were banked potted 
shamrocks and harps of Erin. Shamrocks 
were scattered over the table. Bonbon- 
nieres were high Irish hats with a shil- 
lalah through the band; place ecards, large, 
four-leafed clovers; favors, tiny pots of 
growing shamrocks from Ireland; nap- 
kins, white with four-leafed clover in cen- 
ter. At the close of the luncheon each 
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one read an Irish bull written on the back 
of her place ecard. 

April—This was stork month. A chim- 
ney rose from a bed of violets and baby’s 
breath. On it was a huge stork, holding 
a bisque baby suspended from its bill. 
Seven storks, each with a baby of a dif- 
ferent nationality in its bill, were in a 
circle around the chimney. Violets were 
seattered over the table. Bonbonnieres 
were baskets full of wee peppermints 
swinging from storks’ bills; place cards, 
dainty water colors of baby faces; favors, 
gilt bassinet jewel boxes; napkins, white 
with violets. At the close of the luncheon 
each one read a poem about a baby 
written on the back of her place card. 

May—A Maypole stood in the center, 
and different colored ribbons ran to each 
guest’s plate, held there by a May basket 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, each 
basket containing blossoms of the same 
variety. The foot of the pole was banked 
with ferns and blossoms. Bonbonnieres 
were small gilt baskets containing confee- 
tions tinted to mateh flowers and ribbons; 
place ecards, water colors of flowers used 
in baskets; favors, the May baskets which 
held down the ribbons; napkins, white 
with flowers to mateh those in baskets. 
At the close of the luncheon each one 
read and tried to answer a conundrum 
written on the back of her place eard. 

June—In the eenter, a cathedral made 
of frosting stood in a mass of pink 
bridesmaid roses. A bride leaning on the 
arm of her father was entering. They 
were followed by the usual bridal pro- 
cession, all dolls elaborately dressed. 
Pink rose petals were seattered over the 
cloth and a long-stemmed pink rose was 
laid at each plate. Bomnbonnieres were 
erystal slippers holding candied pink rose 
leaves; place cards, water colors of 
brides; favors, bisque pink-rose candle 
holders, holding short pink wax tapers; 
napkins, pure white. At the close of 
the luncheon the wax tapers were lighted, 
and the one burning longest signified long 
married life and happiness to its owner. 

July—A brass cannon with an eagle 
perched on it was in the center under a 
suspended replica of the liberty bell. A 
flag was in the eagle’s beak. The cannon 
was banked with goldenrod and wreathed 
with smilax. Small silk flags and fire- 
erackers were scattered over the table. 
Bonbonnieres were shields held by smil- 
ing Uncle Sams; place cards, flags with 
name on white bar; favors, silver call 
bells shaped like liberty bell; napkins, 
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red, white and blue. At the elose of the 
luncheon red, white and blue balloons, 
which were pinned securely to the cloth, 
one in front of each lady, were released 
simultaneously, and the one remaining on 
the ceiling nearest above its owner’s head 
signified for her independence and pros- 


ty. 

August—Vaeation month. The hostess 
ripped a lace eenter from a tablecloth, 
had an extra round cover made for the 
table, filled in the central hollow with a 
pan of water representing a lake, sur- 
rounded it with mosses, grasses and min- 
iature trees. In the lake swam goldfish, 
and lilies floated on the surface of the 
water. Three tiny tents were under the 
trees, a hammock with a girl swinging 
in it reading a book, a man :fisking on the 
bank, two or three dogs following a man 
with a gun, and on the edge of the water 
a tiny automobile stood as if waiting 
for someone. On the lake were a small 
launch and one skiff containing a lone 
fisherman. Bonbonnieres were kettles 
held by iron tripeds, suspended over a 
fire made of small red stick candy broken 
up; place ecards, small suiteases with 
name pasted on crisseross, as hotel labels 
are placed; favors, dainty little bireh- 
bark canoes; napkins, white with oak and 
maple leaves. At the close of the lun- 
cheon each one related the funniest vaca- 
tion story she knew. 

September—On a centerpiece of grape 
leaves was a cornucopia filled with grapes 
and other fruits. Four sheaves of wheat 
tied with yellow ribbons formed a square 
around the eenter. Bonbonnieres were 
small cornucopias filled with glaee grapes ; 
place eards, smal! sheaves of wheat with 
a golden cardboard sickle, bearing the 
name stuck through them; favors, silk 
apple pincushions; napkins, white with 
borders of fruit. At the close of the 
luncheon each one read a limerick per- 
tinent to the month which was written 
on a eard holding the apple pincushion. 

October—In the eenter was a cabin 
built of corn, on the tall ehimney of 
whieh was a witch riding a broomstick, 
and on the gable of the roof were two 
black eats preparing to fight. Bonbon- 
nieres were small jack-o’-lanterns and 
eorn husk baskets; place cards, water 
colors of new moons with a witch on 
each; favors, silver-mounted rabbits’ feet ; 
napkins, white with creseent moons. At 
the close of the luncheon each one read 
her fortune, which was written on the 
back of her place ecard. 
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November—A model of the Mayflower 
was on a mirror, edged with pine twigs 
and cones. A small model of Plymouth 
Rock was at one edge. Bonbonnieres 
were colonial silver dishes held by tur- 
keys; place cards, water colors of Puri- 
tan maidens; favors, dainty white and 
gold cook books; napkins, white with bor- 
ders of pies and turkeys. At the close of 
the luncheon each one gave her favorite 
Thanksgiving dinner menu, and they were 
written on blank leaves in the cook books 
by those who cared to preserve them. 

December—In the center was a Christ- 
mas tree, ornamented with artificial snow 
and small packages wrapped in different 


colored tissue paper and tied with match- 
ing ribbons, one of which ran to each 
plate. A big gold star was suspended 
over the tree. Sprigs of holly were scat- 
tered over the cloth. Under the tree were 
four reindeer fastened to a sleigh in which 
sat a jolly Santa Claus. Bonbonnieres 
were Santa Claus sacks; place cards, gold 
stars; favors, stick pins of a spray of 
mistletoe with pearl berries; napkins, 
white with Christmas tree borders. At 
the close of the luncheon the ribbon at 
each plate was pulled and the gift drawn 
from the tree to its owner. These pres- 
ents were all inexpensive, comical little 
things. 


Fun for Winter Evenings 


The New Horse Race 
By M. D. 


Each man in the party receives a calico 
bag containing one hundred beans and 
a penny blank book for registering his 
wagers. Each woman of the group re- 
ceives a length of tape twelve yards long 
and three-fourths of an inch wide. At 
the same time she adopts the name of 
some famous racing horse, past or 
present. Six pairs of sharp scissors are 
produced. Six strips of the tape are 
fastened (at one end) at that side of the 
room farthest away from where the fair 
racers are to begin. All attached ends 
are on the same line. The loose ends are 
held by the women armed with scissors. 
The men bet their beans on the outcome 
of the race. At a given signal—the drop- 
ping of a handkerchief, or a bell—each 
girl begins to split the tape through the 
middle, the one to reach her end of the 
strand quickest being winner. The nar- 
rowness of the tape obliges the cutter to 
work with extreme care as well as quickly, 
for if the strand is eut off before reach- 
ing the end the “horse” is disqualified. 
When the first six entries have raced, six 
more come forward and so on until all 
have competed. The man winning most 
beans in all the races wins a prize, and 
each of the girls who come out ahead 


receives some dainty trifle in apprecia- 
tion of her dexterity. 


A Winter Picnic 
By L. L. 


For fun out-of-doors during the holi- 
days try the winter pienic. Invite a 
company of men and girls who enjoy 
tramping, and plan to have dinner in 
some sunny, snowy spot in the woods. 
Take sliced bacon and small sausages to 
cook on pointed sticks over the fire. Place 
stones for coffee pot before building the 
fire. Before cooking meat place in coals, 
securely covered, cans of Johnnycake or 
corn pone, stirred up at home. Potatoes 
may be roasted in coals at the same time. 
Wrap each potato in two thicknesses of 
wet newspaper. Roast apples in same 
way. If you’ve always thought that pic- 
nies are for warm weather only, try this 
plan and see if out-of-door “stunts” 
aren’t as much fun in winter as in 
summer. 


Holly and Ivy 
By E. C. P. 


Each person in turn is obliged to make 
up a couplet about holly and ivy or drop 
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out of the gume. If he prefers not to 
drop out he may pay a forfeit. The 
eouplets are often foolish and silly, but 
they arouse laughter. Examples: 


- “Holly and Ivy went out in the rain; 


Holly brought Ivy home on the train.” 


“ Holly and Ivy went out for a sail; 
Holly brought Ivy home in a pail.” 


“Holly and Ivy went out to buy butter; 
Holly brought Ivy home on a shutter.” 


“ Holly and Ivy went out for the air; 
Holly brought Ivy home in a chair.” 


A Doll Hunt 
By E. R. 


A grown-up friend entertained her 
small guests with a doll hunt. In the 
eenter of the parlor the hostess arranged 
a cobweb with bright-eolored strings. To 
the end of each string a card bearing the 
name of the doll to be sought was at- 
tached. After much intricate winding of 
the string each ehild found a small, pretty 
doll. In another room had been stretched 
a clothesline on which each little girl 
found a dainty frock for her doll. After 
much merriment over the dressing of the 
dolls simple refreshments were served. 


Old-Fashioned Spelling Match 
By H.C. R. 


The old-fashioned spelling match has 
been revived in our town and as a means 
of successful entertainment and financial 
gain it might well be copied in other 
places. 

A challenge to a match was sent to the 
board of trade by the woman’s club. 
It was accepted, and a committee of three 
was appointed from each organization 
to make arrangements for the contest. 

The prineipal advantage of an enter- 
tainment of this sort is that it requires 
no previous preparation, except as the 
contestants wish to “ brush up” in their 
spelling. The committees appointed eap- 
tains, who made up their own teams and 
secured referees and a person to give 
out the words. It was also necessary to 
have three people te preside at the three 
different dictionaries which were used in 
ease of a questionable spelling. 

A ten-dollar gold piece from the two 
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organizations was presented to the winner 
(one of the board of trade representa- 
tives) and in addition twenty merchants 

prizes whieh were chosen in the 
order the contestants went down; for in- 
stance, the last to go down had first 
choice, and so on. The prizes were all 
practical, among them being a barrel of 
flour, six pounds of coffee, leather suit 
case, umbrelias, shoes, ete, ‘with a yeast 
eake for a eonsolation prize. 

Financially, the match was extremely 
sueeessful, the theater being paeked and 
considerablé standing room being sold. 
In advertising the mateh it was announced 
that the money would be used for civic 
improvement, and the board of trade 
very generously allowed the woman’s 
elub to decide how the funds should be 
expended. 


Trades 
By R. H. B. 


All sit around a table, with one ap- 
pointed the “boss” at the head of the 
table. The “boss” assigns a different 
trade to each person. All sit with hands 
raised three or four inches above the table, 
the pointing index fingers alone extending 
over the surface of the table. At a 
signal from the leader, each person beats 
upon the edge of the table with the ex- 
tended index fingers and the game eom- 
menees. Suddenly the “boss” ealls the 
name of a trade and the person to whom 
the name has been assigned must quickly 
represent that trade by going through 
some motions with the hands or arms, the 
others meanwhile beating diligently upon 
the table. The “boss” continues to eall 
the names of one trade after another and 
any person beeoming confused and hesi- 
tating or failing te represent his trade is 
made “boss” as a forfeit. 


The Tables Turned 
By M. S.C 


A variation of the game of questions 
and answers was “tried out” with suc- 
cess at a party for young married people. 
A tissue paper cap and apron were given 
to each guest. Attired in these, and pro- 
vided with paper and pencil, the men 
took ehairs on one side of the room, the 
women on the other. In a given time, 
each person wrote dewn as many ques- 
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tions as there were members of the oppo- 
site sex present. The questions of the wives 
pertained to the intricacies of housekeep- 
ing; the husbands’ questions were about 
the business world. As soon as the ques- 
tions were written, each lady asked the 
men in turn one of her questions. If aman 
gave a satisfactory answer he was given 
a large gold star to place upon his apron. 
For a poor answer, or no answer at all, 
he received a large blue star and the 
question was passed on to the next man. 
After the ladies had exhausted the ques- 
tions they had written, the men had a 
turn, and the lady and man having the 
largest number of gold stars on their 
aprons received prizes that would be use- 
ful in housekeeping or in business. 


Tossing the Cap 
By Mary Davis 


“Tossing the Cap” is a capital game 
with which to begin a church social. Divide 
the people into two sides and choose a 
leader, who stands in the middle of the 
room and tosses the cap. If it falls right 
side up the persons on one side laugh as 
heartily as they can. Anyone on the 
opposite side who is seen to smile has to 
join the laughing side. When the cap 
falls wrong side up the other side has its 
turn to laugh and win people over. This 
game usually ends in a gale of laughter 
and paves the way for more formal 
games. 


A White Elephant Social 
By E. F. B. 


A poster containing the above words 
appeared one day on the teachers’ bulletin 
boards in the schools of a certain Eastern 
city. Underneath the announcement were 
instructions telling each teacher to bring 
to the social, neatly wrapped in paper, 
something that she didn’t have any use 
for, but didn’t quite like to throw away. 
She was also told on the poster that 
means of disposing of her white elephant 
would be afforded. 

The packages brought to the teachers’ 
clubhouse on the appointed night varied 
greatly in size and shape. At the stroke 
of a bell, an exchange of elephants took 
place, everyone, of course, trying to get 
the best of the bargain. Guests were at 
liberty to continue their trading until 
perfectly satisfied with the animal they 
obtained. 
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Shrewd traders, after a careful scrutiny 
of size, shape, weight, scent, texture and 
anything that could be determined with- 
out opening the parcel, drove hard bar- 
gains, with various results. Here a trader 
found herself enriched with a box of 
moth balls, while she gave in return a 
bottle of hair oil. One teacher drew 
forth from her bundle a harmless-looking 
but much-dreaded blank—an “ average 
age report”! 

At a second stroke of the bell, the trad- 
ing ceased and refreshments of elephant- 
shaped sandwiches, hot chocolate with 
marshmallows and white-elephant pepper- 
mints were served. 

For a souvenir each teacher was given 
a cardboard elephant with some character 
delineation or “hit” formed from her 
initials. For example, a domestic science 
teacher whose initials were F. C. 8. found 
herself characterized on the back of her 
elephant as “ fine culinary suecess.” The 
reading of these good-natured “hits” 
furnished a great deal of amusement. 


A ‘‘Stunt’’ Party 
By A. W., E. M. W., and R. H. B. 


At this party all kinds of different 
“stunts” must be performed. Here are 
a few good ones. Doubtless the reader 
will think of many others. 

Supply each guest with a potato, some 
pins and toothpicks and a colored paper 
napkin. A certain amount of time is 
given to “dress” the potatoes. The most 
skillful dressmaker receives a prize. 

Another “stunt” is called “ Eating 
Spanish.” The two participants sit close 
together facing each other. Then a sheet 
is pinned around the neck of one, ex- 
tended across both their laps and pinned 
around the neck of the other. Each is 
then blindfolded and given a cup of some 
dry breakfast food and a spoon. The 
object is to feed one another without 
spilling the food. 

A clever “stunt” may be done by one 
person. He announces that he can lift 
a glass of water with a straw. Procuring 
a good stiff straw and a small glass of 
water, he measures the width of the glass 
on the straw and bends the straw at that 
point. By thrusting the bent portion as 
far as possible into the glass from side 
to side, the straw will stick so tightly 
that the glass may be lifted by it. 

In the course of this party, it is hinted 
that a certain person can crawl into a 
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bottle. All are naturally curious to see 
it done. The performer places the bottle 
in the center of the room, goes out of the 
room and crawls in to the bottle. 

The following sentences may be written 
on a blackboard for reading tests: 

Captain BBBB took his CCCC 2 the 
West NDDD. (Captain Forbes took his 
forees to the West Indies.) 

In X LN CO XL all others in my 


To Break the Ice 
By G. L. 


An informal way to bring guests to- 
gether at an evening affair is to match 
pieces of cardboard animals eut zigzag. 

To make these, eut out pieces of red 
eardboard 9 by 6 inches. Paste on each 
a colored animal eut from a child’s ani- 
mal picture book. Then cut each ecard 
zigzag throngh the animal, so that the 
matching may be a little difficult. 
Through a hole in the corner of each card 
tie a red ribbon by which to hold it. 

Distribute the sections among the men 
and girls and tell them to “mateh up.” 
After the cards are perfectly matched let 
“all hands” talk together for about five 
minutes before sending the girls into an- 
other room. Give a pad and pencil to 
each man and tell him to write a de- 
scription of the gown worn by the girl 
with whom he matched cards and talked. 
Time the writing to ten minutes or longer. 

When finished, the girls return and the 
descriptions are read aloud. A prize is 
given to the man voted to have written the 
cleverest. 


Novel Telegrams 
By D. 


The game which caused greatest merri- 
ment at a Christmas reunion party last 
year was of home manufacture. Some 
time in advance of the gathering, the 
headlines of a number of old newspapers 
were cut out and each word then clipped 
separately. A basket was filled with these 
clippings, which had been well jumbled. 
The basket was placed in the middle of 
the large table around whieh all gathered 
when the eontest was to begin. Each 
player received a large square of paste- 
board, and several mucilage bottles were 
placed within easy reach. 

Twenty minutes was the time limit, dur- 
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ing which all present endeavored to form 
twelve-word telegrams of Christmas or 
holiday flavor, using words from the 
basket. As soon as a player became con- 
vineed that he could not further improve 
upon his telegraphic message he pasted 
it on the card and signed his name. At 
the end of twenty minutes, the various 
cards were collected and judged by some- 
one who did not enter into the game. A 
prize was awarded in the form of a book 
of short, crisp witticisms to the player 


whose message was pronounced cleverest 
of all. 


** Last Day of School 
By M. M. B. 


A Christmas party, from which the 
grown ups may get considerable enjoy- 
ment, partakes of the nature of an old- 
time “last day of school” before Christ- 
mas. From old sehool books and scrap 
books, Christmas pieces, popular a score 
or more years ago, are hunted out and 
assigned, some choosing to repeat the per- 
formances of their childhood days. ~The 
program opens with a song about the 
Christmas tree, led by a trio of girls, and 
joined in, somewhat shakily, by the 
sehool, for there has, of course, been 
no rehearsal. A small boy (7) now 
eomes forward and, in a high-pitched 
voice, delivers the opening address, in 
which parents and teachers are touchingly 
referred to. The address ends with the 
very original sentiment that he wishes 
everyone a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. A pert miss recites, 
with many gestures and thrills: 

“Twas the night before Christmas, and 

all through the house 

Not a creature was stirring—not even 

a mouse.” 

The “infant” of the school follows 
and, after a good deal of encouragement, 
recites in a whisper: 

“Christmas comes but once a year, 
When it comes it brings good cheer.” 
The dignified basso of the church choir, 

who has become a child again just for 

tonight, sings “Hang Up the Baby’s 

Stocking,” and is properly seared in the 

attempt. The number that brings down 

the house is a dialog by four boys, who 
stamp noisily forward and, after a series 
of jerky bows, are unable to go further 
until they are prompted. George, David 
and William each tell what they want for 
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Christmas, while Joseph, like the young 
prig that he is, reproves them for their 
greediness and thoughtlessness. For him- 
self he wants some warm clothing and a 
good book that will improve his mind. 
The program closes with a motion song 
something like: 


“Up on the house top—Click! Click! 
Click! 
Down through the chimney goes good 
Saint Nick.” 


The master now announces that Santa 
Claus will have a gift for every good girl 
and boy. He asks how many have been 
good, and of course every hand is raised. 
Beside the tree is a heap of packages, 
everyone having been requested to bring 
for the tree, securely wrapped, and with- 
out name, the nicest gift that could be 
procured for ten cents. The master an- 
nounces that each one is to come forward 
as his name is called and receive a pack- 
age and a box of candy. As the packages 
begin to reveal their contents “ childish ” 
exclamations of delight are heard on 
every side; and with the opening of the 
eandy boxes the last vestige of grown-up 
dignity disappears. The illusion of ju- 
venile days has become a reality. 


Indoor Quoits 
By W. T. 


To buy the game one must pay quite 
a sum, so we made one which answers the 
purpose just as well. We fastened a 
large clothes hook on the wall about four 
feet from the floor. We then made rings 
which are strong and not heavy out of 
three-quarter-inch rope. Standing four 
or five feet away, we endeavor to throw 
the rings on the hook, each successful 
attempt counting twenty. Try it and see 
how interesting it is. 


Shadowgraphs 
By L. R. S. 


Shadowgraphs consist of the accom- 
paniment of a phonograph to the prover- 
bial shadow pictures cast on a sheet sus- 
pended between two rooms. Care must 
be taken in arranging the lights so that 
the shadows of the actors may be clear 
eut and not out of proportion to the size 
of the sheet on which they are thrown. 
The concealed phonograph starts and 
presto! the shadow actors behind the 


sheet seem to be the very embodiments 
of the voices of the reeords. It is dif- 
fieult to realize that a machine is talking. 
Especially is this true when the imper- 
sonators are sufficiently familiar with the 
words as to be able to form them with 
their lips although not really uttering 
them. Absurd interpretations are some- 
times indulged in, as when, for instance, 
Juliet, a tremendous creature, elopes with 
Romeo, who is much inferior in size, by 
walking off with him tucked under her 
arm. Often characteristics of well-known 
singers or orators are impersonated with 
striking realism. 


Phonograph Records 
By L. E. D. 


The guests are advised in the invita- 
tion to come prepared with a short son- 
net or poem, the character of which is 
to be of their own choosing. They are 
asked to maintain secrecy as to the text 
of their choice. As they arrive they are 
taken one by one from the dressing room 
to another room where they recite their 
little ditties into the mouthpiece of a re- 
cording phonograph. After each son- 
net, the operator shouts a number to 
serve as identification later, this number 
not known to the one reciting. The 
guests all arrived, the phonograph, with 
transmitter substituted, is mounted in 
their midst and one at a time the records 
delivered with the number given to each. 
On ecards prepared for the occasion, the 
guests give the name of the owner of 
each sonnet to the best of their ability, 
recognizing it either by the voice or the 
character of the theme chosen. This 
affords considerable amusement, not only 
from the guessing feature, but also from 
the text. Later the ecards are collected 
and a prize awarded to the person guess- 
ing the largest number correctly. Then 
a review of the record with knowledge of 
the speaker affords added amusement. 


A BC Race 
By M. D. 


Six ladies receive old-fashioned school 
slates and six men are given slate pencils, 
partners being chosen beforehand. When 
a signal is given the men who stand 
ranged at one end of the room rush to 
their partners at the opposite end, and 
each endeavors to write the alphabet on 
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the slate held out to him ere anyone else 
shall accomplish the feat. Another six 
then contest, and so on until all have 
tried. Those winning the races receive 
prizes. 


Questions and Answers 
By R. H. B. 


Two rows of chairs ara placed facing 
each other a few feet apart. The girls 
take one row, the boys the other. A boy 
whispers a different question to everyone 
on his side and a girl gives a different 
answer to each girl. Then one boy rises 
and asks his question of the girl oppo- 
site him, who has also risen. She repeats 
the answer given her. This is done three 
times, and if either smile or laugh, a for- 
feit must be given or the person dropped 
from the game. In this manner the game 
is continued the length of the rows. 


Thought Chains 
By A. J. M. 


Give everybody a slip of paper and a 
pencil and pronounce a single word for 
the whole company. This word is written 
at the head of the paper, then each 
player records in a list every thought that 
this word brings into his mind, making 
a chain of thoughts. Much fun is af- 
forded by reading aloud the devious 
paths of “ thoughts.” 


“Cup of Destiny ’’ Party 
By E. R. B. 


Telling fortunes in any form always 
arouses interest and a “cup of destiny ” 
tea party is sure to be successful ru that 
account. The cup of destiny is decorated 
inside with figures’-* various kinds in 
eolors. An arrow id heart signify a 
conquest; linked hedai'ts, true love; an 
apple means temptation; a flower, happi- 
ness; a letter, news; a ring, marriage; 
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a ship, a journey; snake, jealousy; 
wealth, fame; sun, success; gold, riches, 
ete. The tea grounds, resting on these 
different objects, show the fate of the one 
who has been drinking from the cup. 
The sense of mystery is increased by the 
band of black witches on the outside of 
the cup and on the saucer. 


Amateur Artists 
By A. W. 


A set of cards is prepared, one for each 
person, bearing a line or two from some 
Mother Goose rhyme. Each guest is given 
besides the rhyme eard a blank eard upon 
which he must illustrate to the best of his 
ability the lines of his rhyme. After a 
certain length of time the illustrated eards 
are collected and the guests attempt to 
name the rhymes represented. The best 
artist is decided by vote. For a Christ- 
mas entertainment, verses from well- 
known Christmas poems, such as The 
Night Before Christmas, may be substi- 
tuted for the Mother Goose rhymes. - 


Birthday Dinners 
By F. E. E. 


A birthday dinner is given each year 
by two genial hosts in Chicago whose 
birthdays come om the same day. This 
affair has been repeated for three years. 
With few exceptions the same guests have 
been invited each time, keeping the num- 
ber at thirty. That both hosts may be at 
the head of the table, two turkeys are 
roasted and one placed at each end, where 
the hosts are seated. Each guest in turn 
is asked to tell a story, but the story 
teller is immediately plied with questions, 
which he must endeavor to answer, so 
that a story is seldom completed. A prize 
is offered to the person who is able to 
finish his story. This has been the rule 
for the three years, but no one has yet 
— in reaching the climax of his 
tale. 
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Li’l’ Hannibal’s Christmas 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


~@, NCE on a time there was a 

X li? black boy named 

Hannibal, li’ Hannibal, 

an’ he went to sleep ore 

night, an’ when he’ woke 

up the nex’ mornin’ the 

bells was all ringin’, an’ 

the horns was all blowin’, an’ the fire- 
crackers was all goin’ off, an’ so li’l’ Han- 
nibal knew right away that it was Christ- 
mas day—Christmas day in the mornin’. 

Li’ Hannibal didn’t have no stockin’ 
hung up on the chimney, an’ he didn’t 
have no Christmas tree, an’ he didn’t have 
no gimeracks from the store, because he 
was jes’ a po’ li’l’ black boy, but after 
breakfas’ his gran’mammy tuk him up in 
her lap, an’ she done tol’ him a story 
about a li’? boy that Santa Claws done 
bring a goat cyart on Christmas, a red 
goat eyart with trimmin’s, an’ the lil’ 
boy done get in the eyart, an’ done drive 
the goat a thousan’ miles off, an’ a thou- 
san’ miles home again. ~ 

So lh’? Hannibal listened, an’ listened, 
an’ listened, unti! he reckoned he had a 
goat cyart; an’ then his gran’daddy come 
in, an’ he said: 

“Oh, li’? Hannibal, ain’ you goin’ out 
to wish a Merry Christmas?” 

So li’ Hannibal got down out of his 
gran’mammy’s lap, an’ he put on his bes’ 
straw hat—the hat with the red ribbon— 
an’ he put his gran’mammy’s bes’ white 
pillowease over his back, an’ he was 
jus’ goin’ to start out to wish a Merry 
Christmas when his gran’daddy said: 

“ Oh, li’ Hannibal, don’ you forget to 
feed the black pig befo’ you go.” 

But li’? Hannibal was so busy thinkin’ 
in his min’ about Christmas, an’ bells, 
an’ horns, an’ firecrackers, an’ goat cyarts 
with trimmin’s, that he done forget all 
about feedin’ the black pig. He jes’ 
shouldered his pillowease, an’ he pulled 
his straw hai tight down to his ears. an’ 
he started off over the plantation wishin’ 
Merry Christmas to everybody he met. 

First along he come to Daddy Jake, 
blowin’ the bellows in the b‘acksmith 
shop. 

“Merry Christmas, Daddy Jake,” li’l’ 
Hannibal said. 

“ Christmas ¢if, li’ Hannibal,” Daddy 


Jake said, an’ he guv li’l’ Hannibal a 
new li'l’ horseshoe for luck. So lil’ 
Hannibal put the horseshoe in his pil- 
lowease, an’ he went along, an’ along, an’ 
he come to Aunt Lindy in the kitchen of 
the big house. - 

“Merry Christmas, Aunt Lindy,” li’l’ 
Hannibal said. 

Aunt Lindy was settin’ out the eran- 
berry pies, an’ the mince pies, an’ the 
turkeys, an’ the hams, an’ the spareribs, 
an’ the cakes, an’ the oranges, an’ the 
nuts, an’ all the rest of the things for . 
Christmas dinner, but she said, “ Christ- 
mas gif’, li’ Hannibal,” an’ she guv 
lv’? Hannibal a big red apple. So lil’ 
Hannibal put the apple in his pillow- 
ease, an’ he went along, an’ aiong, an’ he 
come to ol? Mas’r Hickory Tree standin’ 
all alone on the aidge of the plantation, 

“Merry Christmas, Mas’r Hickory 
Tree,” li’ Hannibal said. 

“ Christmas gif’, li’? Hannibal,’ Mas’r 
Hickory Tree ’peared to whistle through 
his branches; an’ there, right at Mas’r 
Hickory Tree’s feet, was a big pile of 
nice, roun’ nuts. So li’l’ Hannibal put 
the nuts all in his pillowease, an’ he went 
along, an’ along until he came to Mas’r 
Wild Turkey standin’ all alone on the 
aidge of the woods. 

“Merry Christmas, Mas’r Wild Tur- 
key,” li’l’ Hannibal said. 

“Christmas gif’, li’l’ Hannibal,” said 
Mas’r Wild Turkey, an’ he guv li’l’ Han- 
nibal a pretty purple feather. So li'l’ 
Hannibal put the pretty purple feather 
in his hat right alongside of the red rib- 
bon, an’ then he r ~oned he better be 
goin’ home, for the un was risin’ high, 
an’ 1”) Hannibal ’l. ved as how it must 
be gettin’ near dinner time. 

Well, he started along home with his 
pillowease over his back, thinkin’ in his 
min’, an’ thinkin’ in his min’ about 
Christmas, an’ bells, an’ horns, an’ fire- 
crackers, an’ goat eyarts with trimmin’s 
—an’ he went on an’ on, an’ he come to 
the meetin’ house, an’ there up in the 
meetin’ house steeple was a ghostie! 

It was a sure-enough ghostie, shadowy- 
like, an’ settin’ on a pedestal, an’ showin’ 
right plain on the belfry blin’. It was all 
white, like as if 1+ was done up, an’ 
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“ Ol Uncle Jim, who tended the churchyard, took li'l’ Hannibal by the han’ an’ he said; 
Sonny, do you see that there ghostie?’”’ 
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wrapped ’round in a gyarment; an’ all 
the black folks was out a lookin’ at it, 
an’ makin’ remarks about it. 

OY Daddy Jake said as how it wasn’t 
nothin’ except the shadow of the weather 
vane. 

The preacher lady was wavin’ her sun- 
bonnet, an’ shoutin’ an’ pointin’ to the 
ghostie, an’ dancin’ in the road, an’ 
singin’, 

“ Hol’ me, brother Peter, hol’ me! 

Hol’ my bonnet an’ shawl, 

Sugar an’ molasses sweetens the soul, 

Hol’ me, brother Peter!’ 

Nobody knew what the preacher lady 
meant, but ol’ Unele Jim, who tended 
the churehyard, took li’l’ Hannibal by 
the han’ an’ he said: “Sonny, do you 
see that there ghostie? He never done 
speak a word, but when he do speak, 
sonny, he gwine say somethin’ !” 

Li’ Hannibal looked, an’ looked, an’ 
looked at the ghostie. The sun was high, 
an’ the ghostie’s gyarment was beginnin’ 
to fade away. All of a sudden, just be- 
fore it went out altogether, the ghostie 
opened its mouth, an’ it done speak. It 
spoke jes’ as plain as anybody, an’ it 
said, 

“Lil Hannibal, you done forget to 
feed the black pig!” 

Nobody exceptin’ jes’ li'l’ Hannibal 
heard the ghostie, but li’l’ Hannibal 


dropped his pillowease, an’ all his 
Christmas gif’s, an’ he done run, an’ run, 
an’ run, an’ he never done stop runnin’ 
till he got home. 

There wasn’t anybody in the gyarden 
’eept jes’ the black pig. The black pig 
was nosin’ ’round as if he was powerful 
hungry, but he hadn’t done died. Li'l’ 
Hannibal got some feel right smart from 
the shed, an’ mixed it up nice an’ soft 
in a kettle, an’ jes’ as he was givin’ it 
to the black pig li’l’ Hannibal’s gran’- 
daddy come by. 

“Oh, lil’ Hannibal,” he said, “ that’s 
right, sonny. Feed the pig ‘fore you do 
anything else. Look hyer, li’l’ Hannibal, 
what Santa Claws done fetch by fer 
you!” 

An’ there was a goat cyart, made of 
a soap box an’ painted red, with trm- 
min’s! 

Li’ Hannibal tuk the handle ‘of the 
goat eyart an’ he started off. Jes’ as he 
was goin’ out the gate he met his gran’- 
mammy comin’ in, an’ she had li'l’ Han- 
nibal’s pillowease. 

“You done dropped yo’ Christmas 
gif’s, sonny,” she said. 

So lil’ Hannibal put all his Christmas 
gif’s in his goat eyart. Then he ‘lowed 
that he’d be the goat hisself; an’ he went 
gallopin’ off ’roun’ the plantation a 
thousan’ miles—an’ a thousan’ miles home 
again. 


A Christmas Wish 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


I’m purty glad ’at I’m just me, 
Buheause I’d surely hate to be 

A Twins! For then there’s two of you. 
Just think! Soon as your bath is through 
They just fill up th’ tub an’ then 

They bathe an’ dry you once again. 


But when it comes to Christmas eve, 
W’y, ’at’s th’ time ’at I buhlieve 

I’d like to be a T'wins, buheause 

Ol fat an’ jolly Santy Claus 

Would haf to treat you double-nice 
An’ fill your stockin’s for you twice! 


When I look at our Christmas tree 
I wisht there was anuther me; 

I wisht I was two little boys, 

So we could trade all of our toys 
An’ trade ’em all back, one by one, 
An’ have just twice as much o’ fun. 


But when it’s Christmas dinner time 
W’y, when they ast th’ blessin’, I’m 
A-thinkin’ hard inside o’ me 

How n.ighty splendid it would be 
If when ’at dinner time begins 

I could be changed into a Twins! 
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Night-Before-Christmas Tales 


As Told by a 
Public School Teacher to Her Pupils 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


Illustrated from Poses by Miss Ethel Wood 


HEN Ethel 

S Wood, a really truly 
teacher of Brookline, 
Mass, began to weave 
children’s stories for 
her pupils, she real- 
ized that unless she 
could learn to regard things from the 
children’s point of view her success as a 
story teller would be impossible. She 
never attempts to add a story to her list 
without first talking it over with her 
pupils. To get their ideas she is always 
asking which story was the best and what 

art of it they liked 

t. 

She also asks fre- 
quently, “What is 
the very funniest 
thing you ever saw?” 
“What do you want 
to be when you grow 
up?” And, by the 
way, being a motor- 
man seems to be the 
favorite occupation 
with small boys. 
It includes the joys 
of sliding down hill, 
ringing a bell, wear- 
ing brass buttons 
and turning’ the 
brake—all dear to a 
childish heart. 

Children’s stories 
are much more dif- 
ficult to tell than 
those for grown peo- 
ple. “ When one tells 
stories to children,” 
says Miss Wood, “ it 
is only an under- 
standing of the ideas 
of children that will 
enable him to be suc- 
cessful. Children will 
not listen if they are 
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not interested, but it is not difficult to 
study them, and learn what does interest 
them. Children like fairies, and they like 
animals. They like to hear about famil- 
iar objects, such as dolls and Teddy 
bears.” 

One of Miss Wood’s most delightful 
little stories, “ What Teddy Bear Did ai 
School,” grew out of a real Teddy’s sad 
plight when he found that his mistress 
had forgotten him and left him in the 
schoolhouse all night. The next day an- 
other tiny maiden brought her doll and 
also left it to spend the night alone, 

“just to see what 


she will do,” ex- 
plained the wee 
mother. 


Of course it was 
necessary the next 
morning for Miss 
Wood to compose a 
little tale about Miss 
Dolly and her ad- 


ventures. 
But best of all, 
the children love 


Miss Wood’s’ stories 
about Santa Claus. 
His “Dear Old Red 
Suit” is one of the 
prime favorites. 


Santa Claus’s 
Red Suit 


“Tt was the night 
before Christmas, 
and Santa Claus 
was just about to 
leave for the earth. 
He was hastily 
gathering his pres- 
ents together, when 
out from their midst 
jumped a little red 
mouse. His fur was 
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** “Te will never do to frighven the children like that’” 


the very brightest shade of red, 
too, and what was more, he 
wore on his head for a hat a 
gold thimble, and, tied around 
his waist, like a sword, was a 
darning need'e. 

“Santa looked at him in big 
surprise. ‘ How did you happen 
to be that color?’ he asked. ‘I 
never before in my life saw a 
red mouse.’ 

“¢QOh, I was just tired of be- 
ing a gray mouse all the time, 
and so I thought I’d change my 
color. As I was a fairy mouse I 
could do it, you know. Don’t 
you ever get tired wearing that 
same old red suit year after 
year?’ 

“ Santa Claus dropped a candy 
parrot on the floor with such a 
thud that its head rolled clear 
to the corner of the room. 

“¢Tired of my red suit!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I never wore any- 
thing else! Why, I never thought 
of such a thing. You don’t 
mean to say I would look well 
in something else, do you? 


Why, Mr Mouse, T am Santa Claus, and 
as long as I have lived, I have worn a 
red suit trimmed with white fur.’ 

“¢ All the more reason, then, why you 
should make a change,’ said the mouse, 
pulling the whiskers of a toy cat just 
to see how it would seem. ‘I’m sure,’ 
he continued, ‘that the children are 
tired of seeing you in the same old 
suit—you don’t take them the very 
same presents, year after year, do 
you?’ 

“*No,’ Santa admitted, ‘and I do 
generally vary the colors a good deal. 
Well, I’m off to earth now. Good-by,’ 
and jumping into his sleigh, he 
whipped up the reindeer, and off he 
started. On his way to the earth, how- 
ever, he thought over what the mouse 
had said. ‘Is it possible,’ he mused 
sorrowfully, ‘that the children are 
actually tired of seeing me in this red 
suit? Now, perhaps it would please 
them if I put on this long overeoat and 
tall hat, which I’m to take to Senator 
Brown, and I think I'll just hitch my 
reindeer out here in front of the house, 
because I wouldn’t want to soil a nice 
coat like this with chimney soot.’ 


“* Am I Santa Claus, or am I someone else?’” 
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“Then Santa Claus tried the windows 
of the house until he found one that was 
unfastened. He opened it and climbed 
into the nursery, wnere he soon had the 
presents kun? prettily on a tree. All at 
once he ueard a voice ery shrilly, ‘ Papa, 
Papa, wake up! A bad burglar is steal- 
ing the presents Santa Claus has brought!’ 

“Santa Claus jumped through the win- 
dow as quickly as he could. He didn’t 
care to have any unpleasant scenes, and 
as soon as he reached his sleigh he looked 
about for another costume. ‘ Here is an 
Indian suit,’ he said. ‘I might put it on 
to please a little boy who likes Indian 
stories.” 


“This time Santa Claus decided to go_ 


down the chimney, and just as he alighted 
in the room you ean imagine his sur- 
prise when he heard this little boy fran- 
tically call, ‘Help, help, or I shall be 
killed by a terrible Indian!’ 

“Santa Claus scrambled back up the 
chimney. ‘It will never do to frighten 
the children like that,’ he declared posi- 
tively. ‘ Now, here is a pretty red soldier 
suit. The little boy next door wants a 
gun for Christmas. I wonder if he would 
like to see Santa Claus dressed up like 
a soldier.’ 


** Coming down the street were his reindeer and his sleigh” 
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** He had gone up the chimney” 


“ Just as he was hanging the 
gun high on the tree where 
the boy would be sure to see 
it when he opened his eyes in 
the morning, he was somewhat 
startled to hear a voice say, 

Man, would you 
please reach that gun for me 
so I ean shoot you?’ 

“*Shoot me!’ eried Santa, 
looking down on the little lad. 
‘You wouldn’t shoot me, would 
you? I thought you liked 
soldiers.’ 

“*T do, and I am a soldier 
myself, the boy asserted 
proudly. ‘I’ve got a drum and 
a soldier suit, and now I’ve 
got a gun. I ean shoot like 
George Washington did. 
You’re a redeoat, and of 
course I must shoot you. My 
gun, please.’ 

“Oh, but I’m Santa Claus 
with a new suit, and I brought 
you this pretty ‘gun.’ 

“The little boy looked Santa 
over with disapproving eyes. 
‘Oh, no, you’re not. Santa 
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Claus wears a lovely red suit trimmed 
with soft, white fur.’ 

“¢ But don’t the children ever get tired 
of seeing the same old red suit every 
year?’ asked Santa Claus earnestly. 

“*¢ Oh, no, we all love it. It’s a part of 
him I guess. Oh, no, he wouldn’t be 
Santa Claus without it.’ 

“¢T believe you are right,’ said Santa 
Claus, with a new gladness in his voice. 
‘It’s just as much a part of him as his 
long, white whiskers. Merry 
Christmas, little soldier! and up 
the chimney Santa Claus went 


again. 

“ When he reached his sleigh he 
immediately put on the disearded 
suit of searlet with the trimmings 
of downy white fur, and then he 
put on his cap and pulled it down 
low over his ears. ‘ My, but that 
feels good!’ he murmured, ‘ and 
never again will I listen to a silly 
red mouse.’ ” 


Another story that Miss Wood 
must tell over and over again as 
Christmas approaches is, 


Who Stole Santa’s Reindeer ? 


“May wanted to sit up and sec 
Santa Claus, but her mother said, 
‘No, you must go to bed, and in 
the morning, out in the nursery, 
you will find all your presents on 
a tree,’ So May went slowly to 
bed, every now and then peeping 
back into the nursery to see if 
she could see him. But he didn’t 
come while she was undressing, 
and at last she went to sleep. 

“When she awoke it was still 
dark, so May jumped out of bed 
and ran into the nursery to see if Santa 
had come. Everything was just as she 
had left it, so she ran over to the window 
to see if he was anywhere about in the 
sky. She looked all around, but all she 
could see was a big round moon playing 
peek-a-boo with a pretty cloud. 

“*QOh, dear! I wish—I just wish— 
May began, stopping a moment to be 
sure of just what she did wish. 

“¢Well, what is it you want?’ asked 
a tiny voice that seemed to come from the 
window sill. 

“ May looked down, but she couldn’t see 
anyone. ‘I want to go and find Santa 
Claus right where he is now. I am just 
as tired as I can be waiting for him to 
come here,’ May said. 
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“¢Well, why don’t you take these 
wings?’ asked the voice. 

“May looked down on the floor, and 
there lay a pair of wings which were fas- 
tened to a little jacket. She put on the 
jacket and it just fitted her. The window 
opened all itself, and May fluttered her 
wings, and out the window she went. 
Up, up into the sky she flew, until at 
last she came to a land all covered with 
snow. Off in the distance she saw 


“* Why, Santa, what is that over there in the snow P’”’ 


a little house with lights twinkling 
through the windows. She flew over 
to it and knocked on the door. No one 
eame. She knocked again. No one 
eame. Then May opened the door and 
went in. 

“Oh! she cried, as she looked around 
her, ‘just see the Teddy bears and the 
dolls, and the games! This is Santa’s 
house, I know. I am just going to play 
tea party.’ 

“She found a doll’s set of dishes and 
put them on a little red table. A funny 
jumping: jack on a yellow stick she set 
in a little high chair at one plate, a 
blaek Dinah doll she put into a doll ear- 
riage and wheeled it close beside another 
plate, a Teddy bear, dressed in a soldier 
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suit, sat up straight on a little trunk at 
the third side of the table, and May her- 
self knelt down at the fourth place. 

“ When she finished her tea party she 
looked around to see what else there was, 
and then she discovered, hanging on a 
peg in the corner, a red cap with white 
fur around the edge, and a red coat with 
white fur down the front, and standing 
on the floor beneath them was a pair of 
black boots. 

“¢Oh, I am going to dress up like 
Santa Claus!’ May 
cried. She put on 
the boots. They 
were too large for 
her, but she could 
manage to keep 
them on. She put 
on the eap, too. It 
came ’way down 
over her ears, but 
she didn’t mind a 
little thing like that. 
Then she tried to 
put on the coat, but 
she couldn’t, be- 
cause she had on 
the large wings, so 
she took them off 
and threw them 
down in a chair. 
Then She found the 
coat went on all 


right. ‘Now, if I 
only had a white 
beard, I would 
look just like 


Santa, May said. 
‘ There are his rein- 
deer now. I won- 
der if they would 
think I am Santa,’ 
she cried as she 
heard ‘Jingle, jin- 
gle, jingle, jingle,’ out in the snow. 

“She ran to the door and opened it, 
and there was the sleigh and there were 
the reindeer! May jumped into the 
sleigh, and away over the snow they went. 

They hadn’t been gone long before 
Santa Claus came in from his workshop. 
He didn’t have on any hat over his bald 
head; he didn’t have on any coat either, 
because he had been working so hard, and 
he had on only slippers. 

“¢ Well, well,’ he said, gathering his 
presents together in a pack, ‘It’s time I 
started for the earth.’ Santa hurried 
over to the peg where he kept his cap 


“ Head first into a snow bank on the earth 
went Santa Claus” 
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and coat, but he stopped and gazed at 
it in amazement. They were both gone, 
and so were his boots! ‘ Why, I always 
hang up my things! Am I getting eare- 
less like some little boys and girls I have 
heard about down on the earth?’ Santa 
Claus exclaimed. He looked here and 
there, but nowhere could he see them. 
Out of his pack he emptied all the pres- 
ents, and he opened the little trunks and 
peeped into the little bureau drawers, but 
his eap and his coat and his boots were 
nowhere be 
found. ‘ Well, said 
Santa, ‘I shall 
have to go down 
to the earth with- 
out them, that’s all, 
but I do hope the 
children will all be 


asleep, for I 
should be so 
ashamed if they 
saw me like this, 
just because I 
didn’t hang up my 
things.’ 


“Santa Claus 
gathered the 
presents again, and 
strapped the pack 
on his back. Then 
he went to the 
door and_ ealled, 
‘Come, reindeer, 
come. Why aren’t 
you here? It is 
time to start.’ The 
reindeer didn’t 
come. ‘ Come, come, 
reindeer!’ Santa 
Claus cried. He 
waded through the 
snow with only his 
slippers on, and he 
opened the barn door. ‘ Reindeer!’ he 
eried. ‘Why— The reindeer were gone! 

“Santa Claus went back to his house, 
and he sank down in a chair. ‘Am I 
Santa Claus, or am I someone else?’ he 
said. ‘Here it is the night before 
Christmas, and my cap, my coat, my boots 
and my reindeer are all gone.’ Santa sat 
there wondering how he should get down 
to the earth, when he happened to see 
something over in a chair which he hadn’t 
noticed before. ‘What can that be? 
Santa said. He went over to May’s wings 
and picked them up. ‘Why, I didn’t 
make these,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know 
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there was anything here that I didn’t 
make.’ 

“Then an idea eame to Santa Claus. 
He said, ‘ Perhaps I can go down to the 
earth on these wings.’ He tried to put on 
the jacket, but you know what a broad 
back Santa Claus has, and he couldn’t 
get into a jacket that fitted May. Then 
he tried to wear it over his head, as you 
sometimes put your coats when you are 
going to run outdoors for just a few min- 
utes, but it wouldn’t stay that way, and 
at last he tore it in two, and fastened a 
wing to each foot. Then he started toward 
the earth; but, oh, children! you know how 
wings always go up in the air, and up 
they went this time, and up went Santa’s 
feet with the wings, and down went his 
head, and out of his pack went all his 
presents, and at last, head first into a 
snow bank on the earth went Santa Claus. 

“Well, Santa picked himseif up out 
of the snow, and he was the most angry 
Santa you can imagine. He took off the 
wings, and he threw them just as far as 
he could throw them. He said, ‘I don’t 
think much of those wings.’ 

“Just then he heard ‘Jingle, jingle, 
jingle!’ Santa Claus locked, and com- 
ing down the street were his reindeer and 
his sleigh, and sitting in the sleigh was a 
little girl with his coat and his cap and 
his boots. Santa went right out into the 
middle of the road, and he said, ‘ Stop!’ 
and the reindeer stopped. He said, ‘ What 
right have you, this night of all nights, 
to run off with my things?’ 

“May laughed. She laughed, and she 
laughed, and she laughed. ‘Oh, Santa 
Claus,’ she said, ‘I have had the loveliest 
ride! Would you sell any of your rein- 
deer? Perhaps my papa would buy me 
one.’ 

“Santa Claus said. ‘ Well, I haven't 
had a nice time. Here I am down on the 
earth the night before Christmas with 
every single present lost. This is the 
first Christmas since I have been alive 
that the children won’t have any presents.’ 

“ May said, ‘ Why, Santa, what is that 
over there in the snow? It looks like a 
doll’s head,” and they went and looked, 
and sure enough it was a doll. There 
they found the toy automobiles, and the 
books, everything right where it had 
fallen! 


“ May gave Santa his eap and coat and 
boots, and then she said, ‘ Where are my 
wings, please? I don’t know the way 
home without them.’ 

“ Santa said, ‘I wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with those wings. Jump into 
the sleigh, and I will take you home. I 
shall go there before morning.’ 

“So, jingle, jingle, jingle over the snow 
went Santa Claus and May. Right through 
the air from a high hill to a house top 
they flew and stopped beside a chimney. 
Santa jumped up on the chimney and 
slid down. May thought, ‘Oh, how I 
should love to go with him! I believe 
I shall.’ She jumped up on the top of 
the chimney and slid down, too. 

“When Santa Claus saw her, he said, 
‘Oh, dear! I can go back up the chimney 
because I am Santa Claus, but you ean’t. 
I don’t know what I am going to‘do with 
you now.’ 

“But May wasn’t thinking about how 
she was going to get back. She was 
looking at the tree that Santa Claus had 
already trimmed. She said, ‘Oh, Santa 
Claus, isn’t it lovely! Just see that lit- 
tle ring. Oh, I know it would just fit me! 
And do see that book! It is the very one 
I told my mamma [ wanted for Christ- 
mas! And, oh, Santa, there is a little 
workbasket with the scissors and thimble 
and needles all in! I did so want one. 
Why, Santa, they say, “For May” on 
them!’ Then she looked around the 
room, and said, ‘ Why, Santa Claus, this 
is my own nursery and I didn’t know it! 
You see, I never went down the chimney 
before. I always walked in at the door.’ 

“So it is! Well, Merry Christmas!’ 
ealled Santa, and before May could thank 
him he had gone up the chimney. 

“She was still looking at her presents 
when her mother came in. ‘ May, dear,’ 
said her mother. ‘It isn’t morning. 
You must go back to bed.’ 

“¢Oh, Mamma, I’ve been on a long ride 
through the sky with Santa Claus,’ May 
told her. 

“*¢May, dear, you have been dreaming. 
You must go back to bed,’ said her 
mother. 

“ But May knew she hadn’t been dream- 
ing; now, had she, children?” 
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BABY NOOKS 


F YOU have an aleove in your up- 

stairs sitting room or family bedroom, 

it ean readily be made an exclusive 
place for the new baby. A _ balustrade 
and gates ean assist the arch in making 
it a room apart. At first this balustrade 
will be more ornamental than useful. It 
will be a pretty setting for the baby’s 
hooded layette and for the mother’s wing 
chair with its deep sewing pocket. The 
baby’s things are in the wicker basket 
close at hand, and opposite are the baby’s 
wash bowl and pitcher. By and by, 
when the baby begins to creep and play, 
the balustrade will be useful and the gates 
will no longer stand ajar. 

The balustrade of a baby nook will 
naturally be simple. It would seem upon 
first thought that there are but a few 
designs for simple balustrades. In truth, 
their number is legion. They deserve a 
lengthy treatise all their own and would 
make an illuminating contribution to the 
speechful expressiveness of vertical and 
horizontal lines. But if you try you will 
find that it takes a nice discrimination to 
design a fitting balustrade for a baby 
nook, 

The walls of the nook are a sunshiny 
vellow. The wicker is stained a golden 
brown. It is a golden brown without an 
apparent suggestion of yellow. It is not 
a bronze nor a faun color. Yet it seems 
to hold them both. It was much used 
last summer on wicker and has the color 
softness of light brown suede. The elec- 
trie lights are shaded with a yellow china 
silk and silken fringe to keep all glare 
from the baby eyes, and the window cur- 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“ Houses are like the people who inhabit them”’— Victor Hugo 


A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


tains can be easily drawn to give the 
room a softened light. They are of a 
washable material and of close weave. In 
color they are several shades darker than 
the wall. The rug is very soft, a pale 
gray over a golden brown. Yet it is not 
a delicate rug unsuited to a baby room. 

On the window sill are a few pots of 
pink geraniums, the color of the baby’s 
ribbons. Over the layette is the serious- 
faced little boy of Carpaccio playing his 
old-time lute. Early Italian art is full of 
pictures for a baby nook, perhaps, because 
Italian art represents the springtime of 
art and the early morning hours. Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli’s “ Angels in Adoration,” 
for instanee, have just the wondering rev- 
erence that must come to us when we look 
at a new-born babe, and some of Botti- 
celli’s Madonnas have a naive fervor 
which is the spirit that should surround a 
young life. It is the spirit of Bellini’s, 
of Fra Angelico’s, of Da Forli’s angels 
and of many of the early Italian pictures, 
and it is surely the spirit that a young 
mother wishes about her child. 

The second baby room is in a rich 
dark blue with white woodwork and with 
white, French-embroidered linen for the 
winter curtains. The lighting fixtures 
have a red fringe of beads. There is a 
warm red rug upon the floor. The fur- 
niture is a dull mahogany. The chiffo- 
nier that now holds the baby clothes will 
not be outgrown before the little girl’s 
dolls usurp it for their clothes. That 
is a thought to bear in mind when buying 
baby furniture. Its utility is soon out- 
lived unless it can fill another need. For 
instance, the wicker layette has a movable 
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hood and can in the future be easily used 
as a German basket for house plant:. 
The wicker clothes basket will soon be 
none too large as a mending basket for 
the growing family. 

Cradles are out of fashion and rocking 
is a forbidden pleasure. Yet I think 
one of the pleasures of having babies is 
to be able to put them into an old-fash- 
ioned eradle. The cradle in the picture 
has dear little sheets and pillowcases of 
French-embroidered linen and quilts and 
curtains of deep blue silk. The screen 
is an added protection against drafts and 
direct sunlight. It is fitted up on one 
side with pockets to assist at the baby’s 
dressing. 

The high chair was suggested by a high 
chair of the sixteenth century. The old 
chair is a beautiful example of the French 
Renaissance of the school of Lyons, and 
has a carved back and turned posts. Our 
high chair has square legs and an open- 
paneled back. So it is not the style we 
have kept. What the old chair gave us 
was its tradition of fine architectural con- 
struction and the inspiration to make even 
the youngest chair of the household a 
ehair worth while. In Dr Figdor’s eol- 
lection at Vienna there are some wonder- 
ful children’s chairs. There is one from 
the fifteenth century that shows how 
precious babies were then. It is orna- 
mented in Gothie tracery with hearts, 
those symbols of love. When we con- 
sider how rare chairs were until the mid- 
dle of the’ seventeenth century, we ap- 
preciate all the more the examples of 
children’s chairs that have come down to 
us. There 1s a sixteenth-century low 
chair that has a good suggestion. The 
child’s feet do not rest on the ground, 
but have a foot rest. It is a quaint 
square chair with a rectangular seat ard 
a square upholstered stretcher beneath it 
to give the little feet added warmth and 
comfort. The arms reach out to form 
a square with the guard rail. The chil- 
dren’s furniture of olden times has a 
strong attraction, but it is also good to 
know that there is a growing modern 
interest in this art. The exhibitions of 
children’s furniture and playthings that 
have been held within recent years 
show that our century shares this old 
longing to make the surroundings of 
the child beautiful, or shall I say that 
we long to make their surroundings 
healthful with the great healthfulness of 
beauty? 
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EVERGREENS 


‘“«w F WE,” he said, “ who have worked 
for years with evergreens and who 
know every tree and shrub so well, 

could write about them, there would be a 

lovable story.” 

But when I urged him to do so, he 
said: “Oh, I’m too busy, and as for the 
rest of them, you couldn’t get them tc 
jot down a word.” 

I have never worked among evergreens 
in a nursery, and my knowledge about 
them is so new that I long to tell every- 
one everything I know about them, for 
I ean appreciate their lovableness. In 
the winter when we walk across country, 
I always feel this heart quality about 
them. The baby junipers and cedars, 
especially, look whimsically brave in dar- 
ing to remain a green delight. I always 
long to pet them as I would a lamb left 
out in the cold. 

When we were young, just after I eame 
home from college, we used to go out 
into the winter woods and tramp home 
with green branches over our shoulders. 
Sometimes the boys would carry spades 
and dig up the baby trees with balls of 
frozen earth about them. It is never an 
easy task to dig up an evergreen in stony 
ground, but when the north wind blows 
and the ground is hard, the task seems 
to present insuperable difficulties. Per- 
haps that is why we always returned 
home like conquerors. Perhaps that is 
why we developed an enthusiasm for 
evergreen treasures, and had such ardent 
Christmas appetites. Perhaps that is why 
I wonder why more people do not go on 
’eross-country tramps to bring home 
Christmas greens and Christmas appe- 
tites. 

Still, as a nation, we are more and 
more becoming lovers of the evergreens. 
In the spring and summer they give a 
depth and background to the lighter 
growth, but in winter they are the only 
bits of green to remind us in the brown 
or blue-white landscape of the time when 
all is green and warm. It is a happy 
eustom that is growing among us at 
Christmas time to adorn the doorsteps 
and windows with tubs and boxes of 
evergreens, for it is a decorative green 
that will keep throughout the winter. 
The best evergreens for window boxes, 
besides the boxwood, are the junipers, the 
Japanese cedars (the Retinospora), the 
arbor vite (Thuja), the Chinese arbor 
vite (Biota), the white and Norway 
spruce and the dwarf Mugho pine. They 
need not be more than nine to eighteen 
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inches in hight, but within that narrow 
limit there is a boundless opportunity for 
individual effect and for delicate color. 
To have an eye for delicate color does not 
mean only to have an eye for pale shades. 
It means to appreciate the subtle varia- 
tions that are ever present, even among 
evergreens. Evergreens are by no means 
a homogeneous green. Some, like the 
English juniper, have light, glaucous foli- 
age. Some are a dull, shining green; 
some, like the common red eedar, are a 
bright green. Some have gold-marked 
foliage and some are silver-tipped. There 
is a gray carpet juniper and a silvery 
gray spruce. The Chinese arbor vite, 
called Biota orientalis aurea nana, is yel- 
low-tinged and bronze in winter, while 
Japanese cedars (the Retinospora), the 
ericoides, turns from violet to green. 
Both are exceptionally effective for dee- 
orative purposes. It is not only in color 
but in foliage that there are fine differ- 
ences. There is an arbor vite of low, 
broad, pyramidal. shape whose slender 
branches have two kinds of foliage, but 
yon could not detect the difference at 
first glance. 

We ean never grow too old to feel 
a fresh joy at each new discovery. I 
remember some years ago we sat upon a 
high ledge of rock eating wild straw- 
berries and whiled away the time by 
wondering whether we could jump safely 
into the top of the tree that had grown 
up from the hollow to a level with the 
ledge, when suddenly we noticed that 
the tree had two, no, three, different kinds 
of leaves. Some were entire, some had 
one oblique lobe and some two. To a 
well-informed, botanical person this is 
no subject for excitement, but to us with 
our newly opened eyes it was like a rev- 
elation. We hunted the woods for trees 
of the same kind, for we seemed never 
to have seen the tree before. The woods 
were full of them, and with three differ- 
ent kinds of leaves, and so the wonder 
grew. The past fall was the first time 
that we discovered violet seeds. We made 
a festival of it by seattering them all 
over our wild flower garden. And now 
to find all this color wealth and foliage 
mystery of the evergreens in a nursery 
garden! People of knowledge may disa- 
gree with me, but there are recompenses 
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in not being wise. We who have much 


. to learn have -great joys in store for us. 


The great specialist in evergreens and 
I who knew so little walked about the 
nursery gardens. He talked and I lis- 
tened with awe, just as I used to listen to 
my great astronomy professor while she 
lectured on spherical astronomy. Spheri- 
eal astronomy is still the epitome of 
marvels to me, but this afternoon the ever- 
greens are at least temporarily overshad- 
owing it. We walked thus in the attitude 
of teacher and pupil until, little by little, 
our mutual pleasure made us friends and 
we planned the filling of window boxes 
together. 

There is a green arbor vite that would 
look especially fine for the green window 
boxes of a red brick house, while one of 
the dark green junipers would be a bet- 
ter choice for a green shingled house, 
unless the green house needed lightening. 
Then we should choose the Retinospora 
squarrosa sulfurea, whose round, bushy 
head is covered with small leaves of sul- 
phur-yellow tint. For a quaint, small 
house with a quaint, small poreh, there 
could be two small tubs with the ever- 
green thorn (the Crategus lelandi), whose 
rich, glossy leaves and orange-colored 
berries and unconventional freedom of 
growth would add much to the spirit of 
the home. Then there are various kinds 
and various combinations for a white 
house, a gray house or a brown house. 

Planning imaginary window boxes for 
imaginary houses is a pleasant pastime, 
but the way to have the most pleasure is 
to have real window boxes for the white 
house, the gray house or the brown house, 
and then to study evergreens carefully 
before filling them. You know some peo- 
ple have all three—the house, the window 
box and the evergreens, and they have 
missed the greatest joy of all three—the 
joy of preparation that comes with study. 
They have really never fitted themselves 
to be the true possessors of their posses- 
sions. 


UESTIONS concerning. the house, 
Q its building, furnishing, decora- 

tion and use are answered gladly 
and freely through these pages, or even 
by mail, if return postage be inelosed. 
At the reader’s command are the latest 
knowledge and taste. 
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Craftsmanship in a Cottage 


By Louise Shrimpton 


ETER and Ruth Ann have a 

cottage home in an inland 
village of one of our East- 
ern states. Peter is a Ger- 
man craftsman and de- 
signer, who ineludes in his 
training practical knowledge 
of wood earving. Ruth Ann is an Amer- 
ican girl who at Peter’s urgent 
request abandoned arts and 
crafts work some two years ago 
for the more ancient craft of 
housekeeping. Planning her 
garden, busied about her house 
and cookery, Ruth Ann is be- 
coming proficient in the details 
of her chosen work, while in 
leisure hours during evenings 
and holidays Peter, with help 
and suggestions from his wife, 
is reconstructing their cottage, 
making it more comfortable and 
livable with each innovation. 

They rent the place, paying 
ten dollars a month. Eventually 
they may buy it. At any rate, 
they feel that the fifty dollars 
expended upon it in alterations 
during the past year is a small 
price to pay for their increased 
eomfort. They feel also that in 
no other way could they have 
had so much fun during their 
recreation time. Each new piece 
of work is set about with the 
blitheness of a pair of birds 
building a nest, and they are 
deriving an immense amount of 
enjoyment from their labors. A 
visit to Peter's German home 
village, a year ago, resulted in 
many valuable ideas, and their 
place is assuming an Old-World 
quaintness, as well as showing 
the results of American inge- 
nuity. 

The cottage is at least seventy- 
five years old, though the burn- 
ing of the town records a num- 
ber of years ago makes it impos- 
sible to determine the exact date 
of construction. Stately white- 
pillared mansions are its next- 
door neighbors. Tucked in 
amongst them, like a country 


guest at a town function, it maintains 
a simple dignity of its own. From the 
rear it is especially charming, with quaint 
stone path, bordered by flowers and veg. 
ciables that grow together harmoniously. 
In front a lawn slopes downward to the 
street and hollyhocks grow on each side 
of the entrance poreh. The roof is steep 


Ann’s decorative garden path of flat stones 
borders on each side 
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pitched, with a big chimney at either end. 
The windows are broad and low, with 
green blinds, and the house is painted 
white in traditional village style. 

On moving into the cottage, its inecon- 
veniences and possibilities became at once 
apparent to the new tenants. The second 
story could not be counted upon except 
for store room or closets. A partition 
built directly underneath the ridgepole 
divides it into long narrow rooms, which 
are low and dark. Moreover, the quaint 
winding stairway ascending from the din- 
ing room is so narrow and low-ceiled that 
it was found impossible to get a bedstead 
through the space, and it was equally 
impossible to put large pieces of furni- 
ture through the upper windows. Thus 
the problem to be solved was that of a 
village flat or apartment, with all the 
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The side porch, materials for which cost five dollars 
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rooms upon the 


The 
kitchen was a tiny room, almost filled 
by the range, which made it insufferably 


ground floor. 


hot even in winter. The room was smail 
and ventilated by a single window. In 
the center of the house was a dark room, 
containing a door opening upon the cel- 
lar stairs, and another door into the din- 
ing room. . Along the whole length of 
the rear was a well-built woodshed, with 
low roof and one window. 

The enlargement of the sleeping room 
seemed the most necessary improvement, 
and Peter and Ruth Ann decided to add 
to it the dark room, which was useless 
to them. The cost of this change was 
about two dollars, spent for paint for 
the walls and woodwork. As the aged 
landlady made no objection to any plans 
of the young couple for the betterment 
of her house, Peter began the 
work one evening by demolish- 
ing the wall between the dark 
room and the bedroom. Later 
he took out the cellar door, eut- 
ting a door space in the wood- 
shed instead, and covering the 
hole left in the bedroom wall 
with boards and plaster board. 
This change gave the bedroom 
a door into the woodshed, a 
quaint affair with small window 
panes and -old_ wrought-iron 
latch. As the woodshed is 
sereened, this door ean be left 
open, insuring good ventilation. 
In each room are corner pillars 
or posts, and the two left in the 
center of the bedroom show 
where the wall was torn down. 
With the ceiling beam between 
them, they add to the colonial 
effect. The woodwork was 
painted a creamy white. The 
wallpaper was in good condition 
but distressingly ugly in pattern 
and color. 

The room seemed hopeless of 
further improvement unless re- 
papering was resorted to, but 
Ruth Ann attacked the paper 
with a wall paint that is used 
on either plaster or paper. It 
would have taken about two days 
to paint walls and eeiling if she 
had worked at it steadily, and 
the task oceupied her leisure 
time for several days. Two 
coats were necessary. The color 
used was a soft yellow, against 
which the old mahogany furni- 
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ture shows to ex- 
cellent advantage. 
The furniture is 
antique and con- 
sists of a tall chest 
of drawers, a 
round drop-leaf 
table used as a 
washstand, a sew- 
ing table, a sleigh 
back bedstead, two 
old chairs and 
Baby Hans’s old- 
fashioned crib. The 
white bedspread 
is embroidered in 
the raised work in 
vogue many years 
ago. A shirtwaist 
box is covered with 
ehintz. A wardrobe is planned for this 
room. 

Encouraged by the results of their first 
attempt at room building, Ruth Ann and 
Peter decided to enlarge the tiny kitchen. 
This was a more diffieult undertaking 
than the bedroom alteration, and for the 


A front and end view of the cottage 


roughest work an old village carpenter 
was employed. The principal items of 
expense were as follows: Plaster board, 
$5; lumber, $6.82; windows, $2; outside 
door, $3.75; labor, $10; hardware, 90 
cents; nails, 40 cents. 

The wall separating the lower end of 


The breakfast room, built at one end of the kitchen 
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A corner of the dining room, showing the sideboard carved by Peter 


the kitchen from the woodshed was torn 
down, and the lumber utilized in extend- 
An unused door from 


ing the side wall. 
another room opens from the kitchen to 


the woodshed. A cozy breakfast room 
was arranged at one end of the room. As 
the owner of a neighboring house was 
taking out windows and replacing them 
with larger ones, Peter bought from him 
two of the old half sash, containing small 
panes, at a dollar each. These were 
turned into casement windows, which are 
thrown wide open at breakfast time in 


warm weather, letting in the fresh air: 


from the garden and giving a cheerful 
outlook to begin the day upon. The 
quaint air that the casements give the 
room is enhanced by a beamed e“‘fect that 
makes a slight division between the two 
sections of the kitchen. One of the up- 
right beams is genuine, the other upright 
and the cross beam are made of narrow 
boards and of plaster board. Papered 
and painted, they are a suecessful bit of 
American bluff, in complete harmony with 
the German picturesqueness of the rest 
of the interior. 

Another change was the piping of the 
water supply from the pantry to the 
kitchen. The floor of the extension is 
new, and is covered with a grass matting 
rug. The eeiling and woodwork are 
painted a ereamy white. The walls are 


papered with a tile pattern paper in white 
and blue costing six cents a roll. Kitchen 
furnishings and utensils carry out the 
color scheme. Pots and pans are in blue 
enamel. Oilcloth in blue and white covers 
the workshelf and cupboard shelves, A 
touch of color that enhanees the purity 
of the blue scheme is given by the kitchen 
rocker. This is an antique, found in the 
cellar, furnished with a rush seat at the 
cost of a dollar, and then painted a glow- 
ing searlet. A good red is diffieult of 
attainment, and Ruth Ann put on one or 
two coats of unpleasantly gory aspect 
before she arrived at a color which is like 
the red in Japanese lacquer work. The 
other chairs are lent by the landlady, who 
refuses to sell them. It is easy to under- 
stand her reluctance, as they are old, with 
painted backs and rush seats. The table 
is a drop-leaf antique with slender ta- 
pered legs. The tablecloth is of hand- 
woven linen with red squares, and blue 
and white dishes are used. 

In the arrangement of the kitehen 
Ruth Ann has used the Pullman kitehen 
ears as an example. The range is on 
one side of the operator as she stands 
in the middle of the kitchen. On the 
other side are all the materials and tools 
needed for work, and both sides are 
within easy reach. The kitchen eabinet 
contains all ingredients used in cooking, 
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and adjoining it, and of the same hight, is 
a work shelf made by Peter. It is sup- 
ported by brackets, with a rail between, 
on which rest the dishpans. A piece of 
oileloth eovers it, extending against the 
wall for about a foot. A wall rack is 
used to hold kettle covers, which are kept 
in an upright position by a rail. Every- 
thing has been-planned for the convenience 
of the housewife, who regards her house- 
work and cooking as a new and interest- 
ing game, of which she is still learning 
the rules and regulations. 

The latest addition to the house is the 
side porch shown in our sketch. It cost 
$5, spent for lumber and shingles. The 
work was done entirely by Peter. The 
size was determined by the size of the 
old woodshed door, which was utilized for 
a floor. The door was sawn in two across 
the middle and the two pieces laid to- 
gether, the matched boards forming a 
neat covering. The trellised sides are 
made of wood strips of cheap lumber. 
The posts are of chestnut. The whole 
was stained a forest green with a creo- 
sote stain. On each side is a built-in seat, 
and in pleasant weather Ruth Ann sits 
here to prepare vegetables, screened from 
the village street by the Japanese ivy 


and Virginia creeper, which already, in 
one season’s growth, nearly cover the 
porch. 

In the dining room and living room no 
radical changes have been made. The 
fireplaces formerly in the rooms were re- 
moved thirty or forty years ago, bat one 
colonial mantelpiece was preserved and 
both chimneys still extend to the ceilings 
of the ground floor. It would be an easy 
matter to restore them with the old fire- 
places, and would entail no great expense. 

In the arrangement of both rooms 
cheerfulness and comfort have been con- 
sidered. There has been no striving after 
the so-calied artistic, but everything is 
as simple as possible, with ro unnecessary 
ornament. As the wallpapers were new, 
but impossible in pattern and color, inex- 
pensive cartridge papers were purchased 
by Peter and Ruth Ann, who did the 
work of papering themselves, choosing 
for the living room a buff, for the dining 
room an orange brown and for the hall 
a dull blue. The floors are covered with 
gray-green terry. The hall is without 
floor covering, its wide floor boards show- 
ing plainly that the house was built when 
virgin forests were being cut down in the 
region. The curtains in these rooms and 


Much of the charm of the living room lies in its simplicity 
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throughout the cottage are of unbleached 
muslin, made with a secant valanee, and 
hanging straight at the sides without 
loopin: The pictures are few, and hung 
with revard to their effect as spots of 
tone or color upon the walls. 

In the living room the furniture is 
mission in type. It is brown fumed oak 
upholstered in red brown leather. The 
dining room contains an example of 
Peter’s skill in wood earving, a sideboard 
with posts and panels carved in old 
Friesian style. It is a modification of the 
linen chest which every German maiden 
possesses, and was a wedding gift, espe- 
cially designed and made for Ruth Ann. 
The upper part of the front can be let 
down like a desk shelf and contains trays 
for the table linen, much of it hand- 
woven on German looms. Beneath are 
drawers for bed linen and for table silver. 
The metal work is dull copper, and the 
wood used was quarter-sawed oak, fumed 
and finished in a warm brown color. It is 
covered with a loose mesh linen searf 
embroidered in bright blue and red and 
pale green and yellow in a Seandinavian 
fashion now in style in the north of 
Germany. The top is not erowded with 


eut glass or silver, but holds a_ brass 
teakettle over one hundred years old, a 


Plan showing cottage with furnishings as it is today 
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Plan of the cottage as Peter and Ruth found it 


Japanese tray in black and silver lacquer, 
old brass candlesticks and tray and a 
brass jardiniere, full of nasturtiums from 
the garden in summer, and in wi='s: 
holding a tangled bunch of bittersv 
On the wal! above are candle seonce: cf 
wood and copper made by Peter. T: dle 
and chairs match the sideboard, and the 
latter are -covered with rusty green 
leather. A serving table in an aleove has 
drop leaves and is of special design. 
After experimenting for weeks at a time 
with china lent by a patient dealer, a set 
was at last found whieh both Peter and 
Ruth Ann agreed in liking. It is Copen- 
hagen ware in white with a blue flower 
pattern. In the summer a vase filled with 
bachelor’s buttons stands in the center of 
the table. Ruth Ann planted the flowers 
in the garden for the express purpose of 
using them as table decorations, since they 
earry out her scheme of a delicate tracery 
of blue and white. 

The woodshed eame in for its share of 
the changes, being furnished with a new 
window, and turned into a combination 
workshop and laundry. Peter has here a 
regular workbeneh fully equipped, where 
cabinet work or earpentering can be done. 
From it one steps into the garden. 

In common with many other women of 
her generation, Ruth Ann is spending 
mueh time and thought upon her garden. 
It is not only from an esthetic, but from 
an economie standpoint, that this garden 
is planned, and it contains a combination 
of flowers and vegetables, the arrange- 
ment of the two-bringing out to a marked 
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degree the decorative qualities of the 
vegetables, with no detriment to the 
beauty of the flowers, The garden path 
has much to do with the charm of the 
arrangement. It starts from the back 
door and extends to the foot of the gar- 
den, a distance of one hundred and forty 
four feet. The large flat stones, irreg- 
ular in shape, of which it is made, were 
given to Peter by a farmer who was 
glad to get rid of them, and the earting 
was done by a friend. They were laid 
on the plowed ground, fitted roughly 
together, and the path, made some few 
months since, already looks a hundred 
years old, and is a grateful contrast to 
the glaring white cement walks now in 
style in the village. On each side of the 
path is a wide flower border, containing 
the cheerful and vigorous nasturtium and 
such old-fashioned posies as the sweet 
william, phlox, eandytuft and poppy. 
On each side of the flowers, hobnobbing 
with them in friendly fashion, are the 
vegetables planted in transverse rows. 
All the ordinary vegetables, from radishes 
and lettuce to corn and potatoes, are in- 
cluded in the number. A picturesque old 
apple tree grows near the house. 

At the lower end of the garden is a 
slope containing apple trees, which make 
a dark background for the flowers. At 
one side are sumac bushes. The slope 
could be made into a wild garden with 
flowers and vines brought from the woods, 
and this arrangement is planned for the 
future. 

While it is impossible to estimate 
exactly in regard to the money saved 
through the garden, Ruth Ann’s garden 
accounts practically balance in expendi- 
ture and receipts. They are kept in a 
delightful garden book, with cover pic- 
ture of a small girl with a watering pot. 
Inside the figures and reports are enliv- 
ened by kodak pictures of the garden. A 
man was engaged for two and a half 
days a week at the beginning of last 
summer to plow and to plant, and the 
weeding and harvesting were done by 
Peter. Though the gain in money may 
not be manifest, fresh vegetables of ex- 
cellent quality were obtained every day 
throughout the season from the garden. 
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The only vegetables bought during the 
summer were a few early tomatoes. To- 
matoes and string beans were canned for 
winter use, and Ruth Ann made the sue- 
cessful experiment of canning asparagus 
in German style. Potatoes, cabbages and 
onions were stored in the cellar in suf- 
ficient quantities for winter use. 

For living expenses and for service 
Ruth Ann has an allowance of six dol- 
lars a week, from which she pays a 
woman for one day’s work, spent in 
washing or ironing and serubbing. 

The table fare is good and abundant, 
enlivened for Peter by his favorite Ger- 
man dishes, which Ruth Ann learned to 
eook during her visit to Germany. A 
typical summer’s luncheon began with 
a course of roth griitze, or German fruit 
pudding, served floating in milk in soup 
plates, went on to a second course of 
crisp slices of bacon roasted in ‘the oven, 
little baked potatoes, string beans and 
homemade brown bread, and finished with 
a thoroughly American pi2 made of green 
apples from the garden. 

Meat and fish are obtained in the vil- 
lage, and butter, eggs and chickens from 
a farmer a few miles away. Economy 
and eareful planning are carried out in 
the cottage in order that the bank ae- 
count thus gained may be turned into 
further visits to the old German home- 
stead, to the acquiring of a homestead 
in America and to a Heidelberg university 
edueation for Baby Hans. 

Further improvements are foregone for 
the present because the cottage is not 
owned by its occupants. The restoring 
of at least one fireplace, the building of 
a bathroom in the laundry, the redivision 
of the second story and the placing of 
dormer windows in its sloping roof, are 
a few of the changes which might im- 
prove the cottage. As it stands, how- 
ever, it is a cozy and comfortable home, 
attained througb the expenditure, not of 
money, but of tise and taste. Economy 
and .simplicity are, for Peter and Ruth 
Ann, a part of the joy of living. They 
sigh neither for automobiles nor for ex- 
pensive restaurants, but find their pleas- 
ure in the art of home making. 
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Poinsettias, Christmas balls and Santa Claus figures, made at home for the Christmas tree 


Christmas Decorations 


By Winifred Fales 


HE poinsettia has come to be known 
as the Christmas flower owing to 
the cheery effect of its glowing 
searlet petals in the midst of December’s 
chill, as well as the fact that it is de- 
cidedly the most decorative of the few 
blossoms that ean be induced to bloom 
at the holiday season. The living flowers, 
purehased from a florist, often cost as 


much as a dollar each; but clever fingers 
ean fashion copies in crepe paper which 
have all the grace and beauty of the 
originals. The materials required are 
red, green and yellow crepe paper, wire 
and art paste, which is a dry, white paste, 
made especially for paper work. 

The first step is to prepare the petals. 
They should be slender and sharply 
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CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


pointed, and respectively five, four and 
two and one-half inches in length. Cut 
some wire into six and five-inch lengths, 
in numbers corresponding with the five 
and four-inch petals. Wind each wire 
with a narrow strip of the red crepe. 
When all are covered, take a dozen or 
more wires in the left hand and, using 
a wide brush, thoroughly saturate them 
with paste to within an inch of the held 
ends. Now take each wire in turn, place 
it in the center of a petal so that the dry 
end projects one inch beyond the base, 
smooth down with the left forefinger and 
lay aside to dry. 

Next, eut the yellow crepe into strips 
one and one-half inches wide, and the 
green in strips an eighth of an inch nar- 
rower. Divide both green and yellow 
strips into one-inch lengths. Roll one of 
the yellow pieces around a lead pencil 
and paste the edges together. Around 
this paste a green piece with the yellow 
projecting an eighth of an inch at the 
upper end. Slip the paper tube thus 
formed from the pencil, and twist the 
lower end between thumb and fingers 
so as to form a slender stem attached to 
a tiny green eup with a yellow rim. 

When all are prepared, cut some wire 
into five-inech lengths for stems. To make 
the centers of the flowers, tightly twist 
one end of a stem wire around a cluster 
composed of five or six of the little eups. 
Around these, arrange in turn three of 
the unwired red petals, fastening them in 
position with a twisted serap of wire. 
About this foundation then group four 
of the five-inch and three of the four- 
inch petals and secure with wire. Finish 
by winding the stem with a narrow strip 
of green erepe. When the petals are 
curved backward in natural positions, and 
the brilliant blossoms fastened to the tips 
of the tree branches by means of their 
wire stems, the holiday spruce will re- 
semble a gorgeous exotic, 

Now come the Christmas balls, which 
are to take the place of the glass and 
tinsel offerings of the city shops. These 
are to be made of crepe paper in as many 
bright tints as desired. Cut a piece of 
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paper 9 by 12 inches and paste together 
the two twelve-inch edges, thus forming a 
tube. Gather one end in the hand and 
tie securely with stout thread or a piece 
of wire. The bag thus produced should 
now be turned inside out, and a ball of 
cotton about four inches in diameter 
pushed well up into the closed end. 
Gather and tie the paver just below the 
ball, and slash the remaining end of the 
tube to form a tassel. White balls may 
be brushed over with a solution of gum 
arabie and rolled in “snow sparkle.” 
For red ones, the gilt paper stars which 
come in various sizes already cut and 
gummed, make an effective decoration. 
Blue or rose-colored balls may be pow- 
dered irregularly with gold and silver 
flitters, and green ones inclosed in a 
coarse meshed network woven from 
strands of the tinsel that can be bought 
by the skein at any toy shop.- The com- 
pleted globes are to be suspended from 
the branches by means of black linen 
thread run through the upper side of each 
with a coarse needle. 

Simple and most appropriate orna- 
ments are the Santa Claus figures to be 
found among the innumerable patterns of 
decorated crepe paper. Mount each 
figure upon cardboard, applying the paste 
to the latter instead of to the paper, and 
cover the reverse side with plain red or 
green crepe to prevent the warping which 
will inevitably take place if only one 
side of the cardboard is pasted. Sus- 
pend the figures by loops of black thread 
which will be invisible against the dark 
background of the branches. 

Paper stars about two inches in diam- 
eter, strung five inches apart on long, 
invisible black threads and festooned 
from branch to branch, appear as if 
hanging unsupported in mid air, and 
impart a magicai radiance ic ‘he tree. 
And finally, there must be a single star, 
larger and more beautiful than all the 
rest, poised on the topmost bough to 
recali to the minds of the merrymakers 
that other ster that flamed above an 
Eastern *i!!si¢¢ on the first Christmas eve 
near) thousand years ago. 
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Dutch collar No 780+ costs 25 cents; 
jabot to match, 25 cents; cotton for work- 
ing either, 10 cents extra. 

Towel or necktie rack No 782+ costs 
75 cents for board, nickel-plated bar, 
hangers and stamped linen; silks for 
working 20 cents extra. 

Guest towel No 778+- costs 65 cents; 


Novelties 
for 
Christmas 


. Dutch collar and jabot stamped on fine linen 


No 778+. Guest towel of linen huckaback. Width 16 inches 


mercerized cotton for working, 20 cents 
extra. Any letter desired will be stamped 
upon this guest towel. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HousEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all checks 
and postal orders payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 
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No 782+. Towel or necktie rack. Background of natural-colored linen 
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Apron No 788+ Apron No 789+ 


Apron No 790+ 


Apron No 79}+ 
Apron No 793+ 


For description and prices, see following page 


Chafing Dish Apron: 


A Brief Description of the Aprons, Bags and Other Articles 
Illustrated in this Department 


HINT of the prettiness 
of stenciled, chating- 
dish aprons given 
on the preceeding page. 
The chafing-dish apron 
and the afternoon-tea 
apron have long been 
popular as Christmas presents, but the 
stenciled aprons are a novelty,-and make 
even more dainty and pleasing gifts 

The decorations on these aprons ean 
be stenciled in any coler desired. For 
example, No 789+ might be treated as a 
daisy design having the flowers sterciled 
in yellow with brown centers. No 788+ 
would pretty with a yellow or Javender 
4esivn. Perhaps the most fitting color 
for the rabbits in No 790+ is brown. 
The conventional roses in No 791+ are 
equally pleasing in yellow. No 793-+- can 
be steneiled effectively in old blue. 

The three round afternoon-tea aprons, 
Nos 788+-, 789+ and 793-++, made of fine 
Persian lawn, cost 50 cents each, finished. 
The stenciled material for any one of 
these aprons costs 30 cents. 

The square apron, No 791+, made of 
fine Persian lawn, costs 50 cents, finished. 
The stenciled material costs 30 cents. 

The Freneh apron, No 790--, also made 
of fine Persian lawn, with bib and bands 
going over the shoulders and fastening 
to the belt in the back, costs 60 eents, 
finished. The steneciled material alone 
is 40 cents. This apron is quite the thing 
to be worn by the hostess at a chafing- 
dish party. 

The little folks will be interested in 
some stenciling of a different sort which 
is illustrated on Page 718. A real “ cir- 
eus” elephant and some tiny yellow 
chickens, two sauey bunnies, a “ north 
pole” walrus, a polar bear and a little 
spotted dog, all stenciled (in colors, of 
course) upon the neatest little school 
bags, tan linen most of them; but one, the 
polar-bear one, of navy blue denim. The 
children may not take their books back 
and forth yet; but, my, how much they 
“really need” a school bag! There’s 
luneh to carry, maybe, and a new pen- 
cil, a big red apple, a tiny purse and—of 
course, a “ elean handkerchief ”! 

Perhaps the children wish to make 
something themselves for Christmas? Let 


them outline with heavy cotton the ani- 
mal on one of these bags. This gift 
would be more appropriate, perhaps, for 
one of their small friends, but even 
Grandmother would surely appreciate it. 

These stencils of which 
ean. be supplied at 25 cents each) are not 
limited in use to bag decorations. They 
eax. be applied to any object, wooden, 
cloth si paper, and the children are sure 
to be delighted with the results. These 
designs are especially appropriate for 
nursery decoration. They ean be used in 
a frieze about the walls or as a border for 
the window curtains. A wooden toy box 
was perhaps the most cherished gift of 
one small boy last Christmas. An or- 
dinary eracker box was put on e¢asters, 
and the cover was hinged and padded. 
Then the sides and the top of the box 
were covered with gray burlap, and the 
inside was lined with cotton eloth. On 
top of this box was stenciled an engine 
and train of cars; on one side was a hen 
and three chickens; on the other side were 
three rabbits; at both ends was a fox. 
The animals were stenciled as nearly as 
possible in their natural colors. Any 
number of toys could be stowed away in 
this box and it proved of valuable assist- 
ance in keeping the nursery in good 
order. 

In the Duteh collar and jabot on Page 
714, the fine design is heavily padded and 
worked in white cotton. 

The towel or necktie rack on the same 
page is of natural-colored linen. The 
flowers on this rack are embroidered 
in a rose pink and the leaves are done 
in green. The Wallachian stitch is 
used, 

Guest towel No 778+ makes a most 
acceptable gift for a woman. The same 
towel may be given to men as a shaving 
towel. 

In ordering these articles, address 
Handicraft Department, Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING MaGazINE, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and cheeks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 
All articles which are wanted for Christ- 
mas use should be ordered IMMEDI- 
ATELY. We eannot promise to fill, 
before Christmas, orders received later 
than December 10. 
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Belt No 701+ is shown at the top. The other is belt No 699+ 


Embroidered Belts 


The belts illustrated above show four 
of the latest designs. When finished they 
are very effective, and such simple em- 
broidery is required for them that several 
belts can be completed in a single after- 
noon. 

Belts Nos 703-+- and 702+ are worked 
in solid embroidery. No 701+ is braided 
in coronation braid. On No 699+ the 
Wallachian stitch and the outline stitch 
are used. 

These belts may be worked in white or 
in colors. If No 699+ is worked in old 


blue the result is excellent. No 702+- is 
exceedingly dainty if worked in shaded 
embroidery silk of delicate colors. 

Belts Nos 703+-, 702+-, 701+ and 
699-+-, stamped on mercerized webbing, 
cost 30 cents each; material for working 
each belt costs 10 cents extra. 

Belt buckles cannot be furnished. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop Maaga- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all checks 
and postal orders payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 


The upper belt is No 703+, while the one beneath is No 702+ ; 
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Walrus bag, No 785+ 


Chicken bag, No 784+ 


School Bags, Stenciled 


These children’s school bags, in size 
9 by 9 inehes, are made of tan linen. 
The polar-bear bag alone is made of navy 
blue denim. All the animals are stenciled 
in colors. 


Any one of these stenciled school bags 
costs 35 cents, finished. Cotton for work- 
ing is 5 cents extra. In ordering, address 
Handicraft Department, Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING MaGazINe, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 
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Bag Suggestions 
By Harriet Joor 


This collection of bags, designed by 
Bessie Marble Menage, contains_examples 
of stenciling, embroidery and applique 
work. 

The bag with the little ship is a speci- 
men of applique work combined with 
embroidery. The bag is of natural, gray- 
brown linen, and the fairy ship is fawn 
colored with an ecru linen sail. The sea 
is pictured by touches of gray-blue and 
green embroidery. Touches of pale green 
appear upon the hull, in the eseutcheon 
on the sail and in the slender wind-blown 
pennon a-flutter at the masthead. 

The little rounded bag is of warm gray 
pongee, -which contains shade hints of 
brown and rose. The gourds are stenciled 
upon it in a golden brown with a bit of 
green in leaf and stem. A gleam of silver 
thread along the central division of the 
design is the only touch of embroidery. 
The drawstrings are of many colors: 
green, ecru, old rose and lavender. The 
silver thread gleams again in the tassel 
heads. The wrought pendants are also 
of silver and the lining is of old rose. 

Another bag is decorated with a flow- 
ering tree, a tree from fairyland, indeed. 
Its wide-spreading foliage is aglow with 
blossoms of every hue, rose and lavender 
and bright blue. In the upper corners-of 
this bag are wrought two tiny winged 
creatures, while about the roots of the 


tree grow little prim flowers. This bag is 
made of natural-colored linen and the 
design is embroidered in cross stitch upon 
white linen. 

At this time of the popularity of bags, 
large and small, these will give many sug- 
gestions which ean be used to advantage 
in copying. 

PATTERNS CANNOT BE _ FUR- 
NISHED. 
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Useful 
Gifts 


Two pretty belts are 
shown in No 114. The 
cornflower design is 
stamped on mercerized 
belting and worked 
with Saxonian tape. 
Price, with materials 
for working, 40 cents. 
The daisy design, 
stamped on the mercer- 
ized belting, with coro- 
nation braid and cotton 
for working the French 
knots in the centers, 
costs 40 cents. 


Collar, jabot and tie No 116 


Centerpiece No 115, 23 inches in diam- 
eter between the buttonholed edges, is 
stamped on heavy natural-colored or 
white linen. The motif is carried out in 
coronation braid, white or colored, with 
the dotted figures worked in embroidery 
floss to match. The edge is quite heavily 
padded and buttonholed and may be cut 
out or finished with Cluny lace, as shown 


Belts No 114. The upper belt is in the cornflower design ; the lower 


is in the daisy dcaign 


Centerpiece No 115 


in the illustration. Price of stamped pat- 
tern, 85 cents; materials for working, 65 
cents extra; lace for edge, $1.10. 

Turnover collar No 116 is made of 
white linen and may be embroidered in 
sage green, Delft blue or white cotton 
with equally pleasing effect. Including 
the cotton and made band, the price is 
30 cents. The jabot and tie are made of 
either plain or of crossbar lawn and em- 
broidered to match the collar. Price of 
each, with cotton, 25 cents. 

These patterns can be ordered from 
Embroidery Department, Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MaGazINE, Springfield, Mass. 
Send money order or check, made payable 
to Phelps Publishing Company. 


By M. Alison Muir 
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How to Put On a Monogram 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


Thisis the last of a series of three articles on the monogram, the other two articles 
appearing in the October and November numbers] 


N A handkerchief, the common plac- 
ing of the monogram is inside the 
hem, as illustrated in the sketch 
including the monogram MCB. On a 
towel the position is properly such as 
will place the monogram in sight and 
right side up when the towel is folded or 
hung upon a rack. This is shown in the 
sketch including the monogram EMT. 

On the broad surface of a tablecloth 
there is wide choice as to the place of the 
device. If very decorative, it might do, 
in large pattern, in the very middle. In 
smaller size it may be found a place, E M T, showing position on towel 
consistent with ‘the pattern of the table- 


cloth, where it will appear near the edge 
of the table when the cloth is laid. 
Effective china decoration may be ear- 
ried out with cireular bands of a repeat- 
ing monogram. 
For repeating a monogram in large size 


on a wall or curtain, a stencil is most con- 5 M C, with pointed stem, arranged as band or border 
venient. The darker illustration of S MC 


shows how this monogram can be treated ape fa 
for stenciling, while this same monogram 
is shown with lines complete. 
Perforated patterns are the common < 


means for applying monograms to linen 
or other cloth. Another way to affix a 
small pattern is with a rubber stamp and 


ink. 
Original monogram designs furnished 
at $1 each, with a charge of 25 cents addi- 
tional for an extra print enlarged or re- 
duced. State size desired and use for 
which monogram is intended. Rubber SM C arranged as “ all-over ™ pattern 


stamps, perforated patterns and designs 


for stencils will be furnished at an extra 
eost. Send check or money order made 
out to Phelps Publishing Company; do 
not send eash. Address Monogram Edi- 
tor, care of this magazine. 


M O W, reversible monogram 
JH band 
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Perfect Candy for Christmas 


Working Directions for Making the Famous 
Catherine Owen Candy, Illustrated 


[See Article, Page 724] 


iGURE I—The nougat was packed 

in a box lined with wax paper, and 

left there overnight. Then it was 
turned from the box, the paper removed, 
eut in blocks and wrapped in double 
waxed paper. 

Figure II—Candied fruits should be 
placed in the frills which may be pur- 
chased at confectioners’ supply stores. 
Chocolate cherries look best put into a 
white frill inside a red one. 

Figure I1I—Grilled almonds ready to 


be turned on the plate. When removed 
from the fire they are stirred until they 
separate into single sugar-coated nuts. 

Figure I1V—The double boiler contain- 
ing the chocolate is standing on a hot 
stone. This keeps the water hot, so thai 
the chocolate remains melted during the 
entire process. 

Figure V—An oiled marble slab was 
used for the glaced candies. They were 
easily lifted and reeoated, and the num- 
ber of dishes was considerably lessened 


Figure II. Putting on the frills 
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Figure 1. Nougat ready for wrapping 


Figore 111. Grilled almonds 


Figure V. Glaced fruits and nuts 


Figure 1V. Chocolate bonbons 
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To the Housewife 
Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good ged by an ea, crt in 


cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure wi 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


any recipe should 


Perfect Candy for Christmas 


Instructions How to Make It 


From the ‘‘ Lessons’ 


> of Catherine Owen 


See Illustrations, Pages 722 723 


the eyes brighten 
and the lips smack 
whenever the name of 
Catherine Owen is men- 
tioned among the house- 
keepers of more mature 
experience! How care- 
fully cherished are those copies of a little 
olive-hued, paper-covered book, Catherine 
Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making, which 
came out twenty years ago! It was in 
the early days of this magazine—which 
at that time was not in magazine form— 
that Mrs Owen contributed her candy- 
making lessons to its pages in serial form. 
No other manual of candy making, so 
the good housewives insist, has ever ap- 
proached Mrs Owen’s in clearness of 
directions and the quality of the candy 
described. 

It is fitting at this Christmas season 
to offer the younger readers of the mag- 
azine some of the helpful wisdom from 
that little book, which is now out of 
print. The Culinary Sditor finds the 
rules for making fondant and French 


candies delightfully simple and easy. 
Some processes which under her prac- 
ticed hand had always been difficult, are 
now no longer so, by grace of Mrs Owen. 
Several of the recipes have been tried 
anew and the results photographed for 
the engravings which are printed here- 
with. Following are directions for Mrs 
Owen’s book and some of her recipes: 
How to Make Fondant 


“You will need the best sugar, gran- 
ulated or loaf (sugar adulterated with 
glucose will give you great trouble) ,” says 
Mrs Owen. “ Yoir colorings and flavor- 
ings must be concentrated. I advise be- 
ginning with one pound of sugar, and 
I warn anyone who begins candy mak- 
ing to be prepared to use some patience. 
Sugar has ways that seem to the tyro 
‘past finding out,’ it is so easily affected 
by the atmosphere. 

“For fondant, take a pint of sugar 
and set it to boil with a small eup of 
water in a smooth agate saucepan, stir- 
ring only to mix. When it has boiled 
ten minutes, dip a fork in it, taking care 
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not to stir the syrup after it has boiled. 
Hold up the fork; probably the liquid, 
after it has run off, will only form a 
thickish drop on the end; if so, you can 
wait a few minutes before trying again. 
Then dip the fork, let the greater part 
run back into the saucepan, and if a 
long, silk-like hair hangs from the fork 
when you hold it in the air, take up a little 
in a spoon and drop it in some ice cold 
water. If it can be gathered from the bot- 
tom in a very soft ball, it may be taken 
from the fire, and set to cool quickly in a 
dry spot, or it may be turned out on a 
large platter or marble slab. You must be 
very quick, while you try the candy, for 
you must remember that it passes rap- 
idly from one degree to the other, and 
while you are trying, the heat of the 
saucepan is cooking it more. 

“Take care no spoon is dipped into 
it while cooling, no stirring or shaking 
after it is removed from the fire, or it 
will granulate. When cool; that is, cool 
enough to bear your finger in it, stir it 
with a spoon or pudding stick. It will 
soon begin to look like cream, and then 
get stiffer, till you find it necessary to 
take your hands and work it like bread 
dough. If it has been boiled rather be- 
yond the right point, it may be crumbly, 
but persevere, work quickly, pressing 
it hard between the hands and it will 
soon become a smooth mass. As the one 
pound of sugar will not make much 
candy, you can put more on to boil, while 
you work the first, and if you have suc- 
ceeded well with the first you ean put on 
double quantity. When you have learned 
to boil sugar and to produce this white 
paste from it, you have mastered the 
grand difficulty. So leave the cream 
candy, or fondant, as it is called, till 
next day. It will keep for weeks, in a 
dry place, pressed into a jar and covered 
with oiled or waxed paper.” 

We now pass from the fondant and 
general directions to some of Mrs Owen’s 
recipes, printed as they stand in her 
book: 


Orange Creams 

Grate, on a plate, the rind from an 
orange, which should have a thick, dark 
skin; when the yellow part is all off, 
carefully remove every bit from the 
grater with a fork, then mix with it just 
a speck of tartaric acid; put into it two 
large tablespoons of confectioner’s sugar 
and enough orange juice to make all into 
a stiff, smooth paste. Less than a tea- 


spoonful will generally do. The paste 
should look like the yolk of a hard-cooked 
egg, and taste rather strongly of the 
orange, also the acid should be just 
enough to give pleasing tartness; if it 
does not, dip a knife in the acid, and what 
adheres will be perhaps enough to 
sharpen the paste. When you get it 
right (you must go by taste), break off 
pieces and make them into small balls, 
the size of a hazel nut, flatten them a lit- 
tle and drop them on a plate, sprinkled 
with sugar. These are the insides. 

Take a piece of fondant, size of an 
egg (more or less as you are going to 
make many or few), put it in a eup or 
small bowl, which set in a small saucepan 
of boiling water on the range. Lay a 
sheet of oiled or greased paper on your 
right hand; on your left have the orange 
balls. With a fork mash and stir the 
fondant as it melts till it is like very 
thick cream. If you leave it without 
stirring, remember it will go back to 
clear syrup. Take care no water splashes 
into it. When creamy, bring it, sauce- 
pan and all, to the table; put it in front 
of you and drop in with your left hand 
one orange ball; take it up with your 
right on a fork, give it a little shake 
to get rid of superfluous candy, and turn 
it neatly on the greased or waxed paper. 
You must be quick, for if the ball remains 
long in the hot candy it will melt; yet 
it must be covered with the candy. 

When all have been dipped once, the 
candy, if not all used, will be getting 
too stiff; if it should do so before all are 
dipped, put the saucepan back on the 
fire; let the water boil and stir as before. 
Or you may need more; if so, take a 
fresh piece and melt as before. The 
once-dipped balls will be hard enough 
to handle if your candy was firm before 
you melted it. If you find it was rather 
soft and you had one part harder, by 
using part of each you get a medium de- 


Dip each ball over again; now you see 
they are pure white, shine, and if you 
have dropped them neatly, have the queer 
little twist, or curl, where the fork leaves 
them, seen on French candies of the finest 
kind. You may, if desirable, color the 
outside orange color. Add a drop or two 
to the cream before you dip the balls. 


Raspberry Creams 


Add to a dessertspoonful of raspberry 
jam, enough confectioner’s sugar to make 
a paste; if not acid enough to taste like 
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the fruit, add a speck of tartaric acid. 
Make into balls, melt some of the hardest 
fondant you have in a cup in boiling 
water, stirring all the time; then add to 
it, drop by drop, red coloring to make it 
pale pink, and a few drops of raspberry 
juice, if you have it; if you get too 
much of the last, you will find it dilutes 
your eandy so that it will not harden 
as you drop the balls. Now dip them 
twice, exactly as you did the orange 
balls. 


Cream Walnuts, Almonds, Grapes, Rais- 
ins or Cherries 

Melt a piece of fondant by stirring in 
a cup of boiling water; add vanilla to 
flavor, and stir till like cream; drop al- 
monds, walnuts or fruit into it, take 
them out on the end of a fork and drop 
on oiled paper. If the candy thickens 
too much, return to the fire and stir tiil 
liquid again, remembering that the candy 
must be always’ in a vessel set in boiling 
water, and as the water cools it hardens. 
When all are dipped once, give them a 
second coat of candy. 


Chocolate Creams 


Melt unsweetened chocolate in a cup 
over boiling water, add an equal quantity 
of fondant; melt together; flavor with 
vanilla, and if thick add one or two tea- 
spoons of hot water. Dip any flavored 
centers made from the fondant in this 
chocolate. 


Coffee Drops 
Make extract of coffee as follows: 


Pulverize a tablespoon of coffee. Set a 
small funnel in a cup, put the coffee in 


a piece of fine flannel and place this in 


the funnel. Pour one-half cup of boiling 
water slowly through the coffee, taking 
eare to moisten it all. The process should 
take place on the stove; gently press the 
flannel to get out all the extract you can, 
and then pour what has run into the 
eup back through the coffee; press it 
again, but do not squeeze, or the extract 
will be thick. Although there is only a 
very little dark liquid, it will flavor a 
good deal of candy. Take some firm 
fondant candy; add enough coffee ex- 
tract to flavor it rather strongly, then 
work in enough confectioner’s sugar to 
make it again into a stiff paste. Make 
this into balls, or little rolls, and dip. 


Grilled Almond Drops 


Blanch a cup of almonds and dry thor- 
oughly. Boil a eup of sugar and one- 


quarter of a cup of water till it “ hairs,” 
then throw in the almonds; let them fry, 
as it were, in this syrup, stirring them 
occasionally; they will turn a faint yel- 
low brown before the sugar changes 
color; remove them instantly from the fire 
and stir them until the syrup has turned 
back to sugar and clings irregularly to 
the nuts. 

These are grilled almonds. You will 
find them delicious, as they are to alter- 
nate at dinner with the salted almonds. 
= make them inte drops, proceed as fol- 
ows: 

Chop them rather fine, mix them with 
an equal quantity of cream candy and 
when well blended, it is grilled almond 
paste. Form into balls and dip in melted 
fondant like the creams. 


To Make Nougat 


Dissolve five ounces of the best white 
gum arabic in ten ounces of water (about 
twenty tablespoons), strain it carefully 
and put it, with a pound of powdered 
sugar, to heat in a double boiler. Stir 
constantly till very stiff and very white; 
it may take an hour or more. Add the 
well-beaten white of an egg, stir a minute 
longer, till well blended, and then remove 
from the fire, flavor with vanilla and add 
to it one pound of blanched and chopped 
almonds and an ounce of pistachio nuts, 
also blanched and chopped; mix well, 
press into a box and when it comes out 
cold, eut into bars, wrap each in a double 
wax paper and keep in an air-tight box. 
See illustration, Page 723. 


Sanded Nougatines 

This charming trifle is made as fol- 
lows: Have the fingers well covered with 
powdered sugar and make a roll of the 
nougat, a little thicker than a lead pencil, 
cut it into inch lengths and let dry over- 
night. Chop half a dozen burnt almonds 
and the same number of pistachio nuts 
very fine indeed, till they are almost pow- 
der. Mix on a plate with about a table- 
spoon of granulated sugar. You have 
now a gravelly looking mixture of bril- 
liant green, brown and white. Melt a 
tablespoon of fondant with half a tea- 
spoon of water in a tiny saucepan; let it 
just boil and take it from the fire. You 
must not stir it, as for this purpose a 
clear syrup is wanted, not a creamy one. 
Dip one of the little rolls of nougat into 
the syrup, drop it on the plate, roll it in 
the chopped nuts and sugar till lightly 
covered (use a clean oiled fork to do 
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this, not the one you dipped with) and 
then lay it on waxed paper; the white 
substance should just show through the 
green and brown; do the rest in the same 
way. 

Glace Fruits (fresh) 

Grapes and orange quarters are most 
frequently used for this purpose, al- 
though bananas, if to be eaten very 
quickly, are delicious; unfortunately, they 
will not keep many hours. 

To candy grapes is extremely simple. 
Boil a pound of sugar with a gill of water 
till it “ hairs,” then add two tablespoons 
of white vinegar, try it frequently in ice 
water and when it cracks it is done. Dip 
Malaga grapes in this candy, holding 
them by the stem. You need only dip 
the grapes once, and the candy must 
be very hot, so that the single coat may 
be very thin. This eandy will bear mak- 
ing hot two or three times; in fact, until 
it begins to change color, as it is not 
boiled to so high a point as the candy 
for nuts. 

Another way of finishing is to dip the 
grapes as before, giving them a very thin 
coat of candy, then roll them on a platter 
covered with coarse, bright, granulated 
sugar; this covers them with small erys- 
tals, and if deftly done so that the coating 
is not too thick, is a very pretty variation. 
Orange Quarters 

Orange quarters are more difficult 
than grapes to glaze, from the danger of 
the juice running. Oranges in certain 
stages, if either over-ripe, or if they 
have been frosted, cannot be successfully 
separated; and if unripe, the skin is too 
thick to be pleasant. Peel a fine, seedless 
orange carefully, removing all the white 
you ean without breaking the inner skin; 
separate it into as many sections as the 
orange allows. Look particularly at each 
and reject every one of which the skin 
has broken, or from which any juice 
exudes. Run a wooden toothpick into 
the end of each and lay them on a dish 
behind the stove or over the register to 
get warm and the skin dry. Then dip 
each one in the clear candy and stick 
them in the holes round the side of a 
colander. 

The grapes will keep three or four 
days; after this they may seem good, but 
they will have shriveled within the sug- 
ary case. The orange quarters cannot 


be depended on for more than twenty- 
four hours. 


Glace Dried Fruits 


For these you need to buy the French 
candied fruit; you may also use peach 
figs or tomato figs if you have them. 
Half a pound of mixed French fruit will 
make a large dish when glaced; choose 
the best colors, the little green oranges, 
the red cherries and such fruits as will 
show through the candy. Cut each piece 
into smaller ones—a green orange into 
six or eight; leave cherries whole—and 
in fact they will serve as a guide for 
the size of other pieces; cut none smaller 
than that. Small eubes of bright green 
citron may be used, and pieces of dried 
ginger, When you have your dish of 
mixed fruit ready make the glace syrup 
as for the fresh fruit and dip as before. 

There is one thing to be remembered 
about clear candy, by which I mean every 
kind from glace nuts to butter taffy. It 
will keep clear and bright only from three 
to four days, and then it must be in a 
close box in a warm place (the reverse 
of cream candies). What it will do in 
damp weather, even in a few hours, a visit 
to a eandy store on a wet day will show. 


Glace Walnuts 


Boil one pound of sugar with a cup 
of water until it “hairs,” then put to it 
half a teacup of vinegar, boil it rapidly 
until on trying it in ice water it cracks 
between the teeth. From this point watch 
it closely until you see it begin to turn 
color, then remove it quickly and set it 
on a hot brick, or in boiling water while 
you use it. 

You must have tin dishes or plates 
greased, nuts ready cracked and a fork 
or two greased; and then begin to work. 
As rapidity is necessary, it is well for a 
beginner to have someone near to hold the 
plates and change them. On no account 
must they be put on a warm place, al- 
though in cold weather it is convenient 
to work from, or close to the stove, as the 
eandy keeps hot longer. Try never to 
stir the candy while the nui is being 
taken out. 

Have some split walnuts at your left 
hand, the saucepan in front and a greased 
dish on your right. Drop the nut from 
your left hand into the candy, turn it 
over with your fork once to make sure 
it is covered, then take it out, drop it 
on the tin and repeat the process with 
other nuts. With practice, yon will be 
able to drop with the left hand as you 
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lift out with the right. As soon as one 
tin of nuts are hard slip them off with a 
knife. Let someone do this, if possible, 
while you fill a second tin, and then go 
over them all a second time; this second 
coat makes them much handsomer. 

As soon as the candy begins to get 
stiff put it back on the fire, wateh it till 
it is liquid again, remembering that it 
will burn very easily indeed; it will only 
bear making hot once after that. 

Almonds must be blanched and thor- 
oughly dried before they are dropped into 
the candy, and for those who like the 
flavor of scorched almonds they may be 
put into a sharp oven till they begin to 
change color; watch them very closely 
or they will get brown and lose flavor. 
If more convenient they may be scorched 
in a frying pan, shaking them about to 
prevent burning. When cool they should 
be dropped into the candy in the same 
way as the walnuts. 

Caramels 

Caramel is really sugar boiled till it 
changes color, but the candy understood 
as “caramels” is something different. 


Coffee Cream Caramels 


Two pounds of sugar, one cup of thick 
cream, two ounces of fresh butter (salt 
washed out), extract from two ounces 
of coffee. Melt the sugar with as little 
water as possible in a saucepan over the 
fire (take care to use a saucepan that 
will allow for all the ingredients and give 
room for the bubbling up); when the 
sugar bubbles pour in the cream very 
slowly, stirring also very slowly, then 
add the butter and the coffee, stirring 
gently but constantly the while. As soon 
as the syrup thus prepared is brittle and 
has a slight odor of caramel, pour half 
an ineh thick into tin pans well oiled. 
When nearly cold mark into squares with 
a greased knife. Chocolate used instead 
of coffee makes chocolate cream caramels. 
Vanilla Caramels 

Extract or powdered vanilla stirred 
into the boiling sugar, cream and butter 
(then called cream caramel) makes vanilla 
cream caramels. 


Marrons Glace and Candied Sweet Pota- 
toes 

For marrons glace you require the 
large French or Spanish chestnuts in per- 
fect condition. Put them into boiling 
water, then remove the outer skin. Boil 
them until just tender, but not soft; now 
take off the woolly inner skin, carefully, 


breaking as little as possible. Have 
ready a pound of white sugar and half 
a pint of water boiled one minute; put 
the nuts into this and let them boil slowly 
until they are clear. Take them out, put 
them on a sigve in a warm place (over 
the register, or in a plate warmer, or on 
a mantel at the back of a stove will do) 
till next day. Then dip each nut, eare- 
fully mounted on a toothpick, into very 
hot candy, giving as thin a coat as pos- 
sible. 

The candy for this purpose is to be 
made in the following way: Boil a pound 
of sugar to what is called the feather 
(232 degrees F). This you ean tell in 
this way: When the candy begins to 
“hair,” dip a silver fork into it, let the 
syrup run off the end, then blow against 
the tines sharply; if only a few beads blow 
out let it boil a minute longer, then blow 
again. If balls like soap bubbles float 
from your fork, wait only a second or so 
and blow again; the balls instead of float- 
ing, will perhaps break as they leave the 
fork, and, running one into another, drop 
to the ground in a rough semblance of a 
feather; if they do this, take the candy 
off instantly. This is what is technically 
called the feather, or 232 degrees F. 
Then squeeze into it the juice of a small 
lemon, and with a spoon work the candy 
while hot against the side of the sauce- 
pan until it is slightly white and a little 
grainy. If you work it a second too 
long, it will go back to solid sugar. This 
is called opalized or half-grained sugar 
and is used for candying marrons or 
dried fruit. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes are among the costly 
imported Spanish candies and some peo- 
ple are exceedingly fond of them. Boil 
yellow sweet potatoes until half tender, 
pare them, cut them into any form you 
like and drop them as you do them into 
syrup, made of a pound of sugar to half 
a pint of water. Boil them in it until 
the potatoes are quite clear, like the yolk 
of an egg, and tender. Take them out 
of the syrup, lay them on a sieve and put 
them either over a register or in a cool 
oven with the door open to dry, turning 
them every now and then. 

You may now either boil the syrup that 
is left to the “feather,” as in recipe for 
marrons glace, or make fresh, which is 
easier Coat the potatoes with it and as 
directed for chestnuts; put them on an 
oiled sieve to dry. 
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A Plantation Christmas Dinner 


By Martha Young 


OURTH of July and Washington’s 

birthday pass almost unnoticed by 

the Southerner. There is perhaps 
only the ineonveuience of banks being 
closed for a legal holiday and the post 
office opened but for a few hours to re- 
mind one that the nation is en fete. 

It is at Christmas time that the South 
takes its holiday and makes its festival. 
It is the one great festival of the year, 
held from Christmas eve to Candlemas. 
Over the whole South, even where new 
customs rule, a week is given to merry- 
making—*“ Christmas week,” “spend 
Christmas week,” are expressions heard 
upon every side. 

Plantation negroes also do all their 
holiday making “in de week,” as they 
eall it. Not a stroke of work but such 
as adds to the fun and jollity and feast 
making is done in the week. The wise 
househoider has a hog killing just before 
Christmas. Not the great hog killing of 
the year, which falls later when frosts are 
keener and cold greater, but just a small 
killing which will furnish the household, 
the thirty or more guests, the plantation 
hands and “kitchen callers” with plenty 
of sparerib, hockbone, sausage, scrapple, 
souse, brain stew, cold tongue, fresh ham 
and cold shoulder, which will not be 
despised along into the week after the 
Week. 

A stall-fed beef is butchered also for 
the holiday roasts. The smokehouse is 
drawn on more largely now than during 
all the year for its hams, its streak-o’-lean 
and streak-o’-fat sides; the kegs of 
pickled beef and lambs’ tongues that stand 
in its corners are opened up, and the 
store room gives forth its ample supplies 
of jellies, preserves, pickles, sweet and 
sour and home-canned fruits. 

Butter has been made and saved over 
all December, for there will be no churn- 
ing in the Christmas week. All the cream 
that the herd can produce is given that 
week for silly-bub, for charlotte russe, 
for velvet cream or for freezing. There- 
fore, all the spring house is filled with 
brown jars and bowls of butter, covei-d 
with dampened linen cloths, to be pressed 
later into clover leaves, or acorns, or lit- 
tle round pats. 

Special guests have come long before 


Christmas week, and all these are busy 
with festal preparations. Some help dee- 
orate the cakes. Others cover pasteboard 
letters with sprigs of arbor vite, for all 
through wide halls and rooms hang 
green mottoes: “ A Merrie, Merrie Christ- 
mas,” and the like. 

The young people who are “ sweet- 
hearting” volunteer to go to the woods 
for the long festoons of wild smilax 
which will decorate every wall and stair- 
way; for the holly rich with red berries 
that will sparkle in wreaths at every win- 
dow of the great house; for the mistletoe, 
which will later be responsible for the 
culmination of many a love affair. 

The Christmas dinner itself, it will 
readily be seen, is only one of a series 
of large affairs. When the house holds 
a score of staying guests, and when all 
the neighborhood is invited and expected 
to drop in at any time for a week or 
more, the housekeeper will make but little 
difference in the menu for Christmas day 
dinner. Only there must be a turkey, with 
a beard as long as a Pasha’s, and with a 
growth to uphold the ample breast needed 
for forty good, smooth slices of white 
meat. He must have goodly legs, which, 
done to a beautiful brown, will be stricken 
off at table by one stroke for each from 
the carver, and sent at once back to the 
kitchen to be deviled. Spiced and sea- 
soned, and heated with fire and peppers 
white, black and red, and enriched with 
drawn butter, and touched with mustard, 
the legs will return, accompanied by a 
pair of small bird carvers, to be handed 
in ‘urn to. each guest, and therefrom will 
be eut a piece of deviled dark meat. 

There must be a plum pudding, of 
course. It is brought on in a blue blaze. 
There has been plum pudding for Christ- 
mas day ever since the adventurous 
younger son planted his name and fortune 
in this new land and called his home after 
some old English homestead. 

There must be “silly-bub.” For a 
week every available glass and goblet and 
tumbler, every champagne, wine and 
liquor glass has been filled with silly- 
bub. They stand in long rows on the side- 
boards and pantry shelves, being emptied + 
and refilled as the airy substance, with 
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rich fruit cake, is handed to each incom- 
ing guest. 

The table itself on Christmas day is 
a thing of beauty. It reaches from end 
to end of the long dining room, for the 
least grandchild, the smallest cousin, must 
sit at the table to share Christmas dinner 
with the elders. 

The white cloth glitters in striking 
contrast with the deep green of holly 
leaves and the sparkle of the red berries. 
In the center of the table white-berried 
mistletoe surrounds a silver bowl of late 
roses, that very Christmas morning 
plucked from the garden. The bowl prob- 
ably bears the coat of arms of the family 
in Old England. Much of the silver bears 
the family crest; it is old and quaint in 
form and earries the British lion also, 
hall mark of the silversmith who ham- 
mered it out by hand. 

Nothing appears on the table at the 
entrance of the diners except the Christ- 
mas greens and—the jellies and pickles! 
Jelly of the wild prairie plum! There 
will be other jellies, yellow field plum, 
apple, mayhap orange, but all will be 
somewhat slighted for the prairie plum, 
the most delicious meat jelly known. 
Even the cranberry sauce is disregarded 
for this best of concoctious of fruit juice, 
sugar and heat. 

Then the pickles! The long, green cu- 
cumbers; the» melon mangoes in their 
richness of finely chopped cabbage, cel- 
ery, tiny cucumbers, wee onions, seed 
of mustard and many spices and varied 
herbs; the green bell pepper mangoes, 
rivaling the melon mangoes in richness 
and superseding them in delicacy; the 
watermelon rind sweet pickle, the peach 
sweet pickles, each a perfect delight in 
itself; the rich crushed rose of peach 
flesh strangely transformed into a deli- 
ciousness as fine yet all dissimilar to that 
of its June lusciousness. And what is 
this surprise to the palate, that taste that 
so tickles the fancy? It is a secret but 
few hands know how to impart; it is 
brought about by just a sprinkling of 
celery seed over the completed sweet 
peach pickle. 

But to return to our dinner. Oysters 
raw for the first course. They rest, those 
oysters, in their own polished shells; they 
are not the dainty, tiny bluepoints of the 
north, but—bear up, lovers of the wee 
bivalve, under the shock !—the fat plants 
of the southern coast, large enough to be 
wrapped twice or thrice around the fork. 
A slice of lemon and a little salt is served 
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with these, for the fineness of their flavor 
admits of the use of no other condiment 
with the connoisseur. 

For the next course there is mayhap 
an oyster gumbo, a thing unknown 
farther north than Alabama. For this 
gumbo young chickens must be dressed 
and jointed as for frying. These are set 
to simmer long over a slow fire—a slow, 
low, even fire—in a little oyster liquor. 
When the delicate meat falls in bits from 
the bones, the bones are lifted out; the 
soup rich with meat is made richer by 
goodly quantity of country butter; there 
is seasoning, a little thyme, a little thick- 
ening with filé (a browned flour paste). 
Then just before serving dip in the 
oysters, to stay only long enough in the 
soup set for the first time to a brisk boil, 
to be plumped out to the limit of their 
lusciousness. Pour into the great tureen 
and scatter on top a little, a very little, 
green curly parsley. 

Since two courses have been of these 
bivalves, the turkey, roasted to a rich 
brown, is stuffed with chestnuts. It is 
carved on the table by the head of the 
house. That is the Christmas custom; 
may it live forever! With the turkey is 
served rice. Rice makes its appearance 
daily on a well-regulated Southern dinner 
table. It is cooked so that each grain is 
distended to its utmost possibility, and so 
dry that each grain “ rattles in the dish.” 
Let me whisper it: many a Southerner 
gauges the social status, reckons the ancient 
lineage of his newer acquaintances, by the 
cooking of the rice upon his table. In 
her secret heart the maiden of Vancien 
regime would hesitate long and perchance 
refuse at last to marry into a family that 
ate its rice mushy! 

For this Christmas dinner there will be 
sweet potatoes baked in their skins; no 
parboiling. It makes cold chills run down 
a Southern housekeeper’s spine to hear of 
parboiling a sweet potato. When baked 
rightly and baked long, the candy runs 
out of its sweetness in sticky streaks 
down the brown peel and the peel breaks 
cleanly away from the golden fruit of 
the earth within. 

There may be a dish of Irish potatoes. 
These the Southerner eats as does the 
Englishman, dry cooked, mealy, the sea- 
soning of butter, pepper and salt to be 
added at table to taste. If you would 
rise in a Southerner’s estimation never in 
helping pour gravy over his potato! 

To every good ordinary Southern din- 
ner there are usually four side dishes. 
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Therefore. for the Christmas dinner we 
should find probably a dish of butter 
beans, possibly gathered from the garden 
arbors before the first light frost, and 
spread in the pods on the shelves of the 
store room, or perhaps a dish of winter 
spinach garnished with sliced, hard- 
cooked eggs, or mayhap beets boiled and 
sliced. At Christmas time the gardens 
of the South still give of the kindly fruits 
of the earth to the thrifty gardener, so 
that there is little need of canned food 
on the plantation. 

The wonderful variety of pickles made 
by most intricate recipes somewhat take 
the place of the ever-present salad of the 
North. Salad is more particularly a 
supper dish in the South, for the hour 
of the plantation dinner, one must know, 
is usually about two o’clock, an almost 
midday meal. The salad for Christmas 
dinner will be in all probability something 
wonderfully bright: apples hollowed out 
and filled with chopped apple and celery 
in equal parts, with mayonnaise on top. 
These apples are served each in a plate, 
their redness nestling in the rich red of 
autumn leaves. 

Then desserts come, several and in 
courses; for are not all the children at 
the table, and has not each child a sweet 
tooth? 

First the plum pudding. How the chil- 
dren eatch their breath as it comes in! 
The old gray-haired butler almost runs in 
full speed with the crowning joy of the 
Christmas dinner, a sprig of holly glistens 
on its tip top, and a blue blaze covers the 
pudding and runs round and round the 
dish! 

The pudding tasted of and enjoyed, a 
bowl of charlotte russe comes, and oppo- 
site this is a bowl of shaking jelly, the 
delight of the children. With the shaking 
jelly is served the silly-bub. To a South- 
ern child Christmas dinner would be un- 
recognizable without its shaking jelly and 
silly-bub. Then frozen cream served with 
white fruit cake, and richer black fruit 
cake, 

These delicacies partaken of the chil- 
dren slip away from the table, not caring 
for the fruit and nuts that follow. They 
sit in huddled groups on stairway, or in 
library corners talking over all the few 
Christmases they have known; while the 
elders linger over their coffee and think 
of the many Christmases they have 
known. Then follows the short winter 


afternoon, then the tree laden with gifts 


and finally the fireworks, which all the 
plantation negroes crowd to see. 

A “Merrie, Merrie Christmas” it al- 
ways is on the old plantation. 


The Banana to the Rescue 


A veritable godsend in these days of 
high prices for meats, vegetables and 
flour, is the banana, with its 20 per cent 
of carbohydrates or fuel-giving nourish- 
ment. A small variety of the banana is 
allowed to ripen, so the carbohydrate be- 
comes sugar, and is then dried and pre- 
served, making a very sweet and pala- 
table food. 

The banana preserved by the latest 
scientifie skill is very rich, and is used 
like figs, dates and raisins, as a. table 
delicacy. The preserved bananas are 
good eating raw, and make a palatable 
ingredient in cakes and puddings. They 
give a new and indescribable flavor to 
mincemeat. Cut up in fritters they are 
exceedingly hearty. 

A beverage made from the banana and 
served hot is smooth and fruity of flavor, 
with a delightful aroma. It is taken like 
coffee, with cream and sugar. 

Banana flour, of which the reader prob- 
ably knows, is combined with wheat flour 
and imparts a new and pleasant flavor to 
muffins, puddings and eakes. Tests made 
in our Experiment Station have been 
entirely favorable in their results. The 
cakes made by the Culinary Editor were 
truly delicious. 

A simple cup cake recipe was used, 
merely substituting one cup of the banana 
preparation for one cup of wheat flour. 


Banana Cup Cakes 

One-half cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, two eggs, one cup of milk, one 
cup of wheat flour, one cup of banana 
flour, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, 


Wuoever has read that enchanting tale, 
The Beloved Vagabond, will be interested 
to know that a beverage which is a favor- 
ite in Paris at those moments when even 
Paris ean dispense with drinks aleoholie, 
is now to be had in our United States, as 
refreshing and as exquisitely pink in 
color as the hero sipped it in the story. 
This is a preparation of the juice of the 
pomegranate, very delicate, and is a 
pleasing novelty. It may be diluted with 
water, being used in France in lieu of 
our lemonade. 
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A Christmas Eve Dinner 


By Anna M. Smith 


N PLANNING this dinner it was the 
especial aim of the hostess to make 
it peculiarly appropriate to the sea- 

son, without trespassing upon the menu 
and the scheme of decoration which be- 
long to Christmas day. Having been 
brought up in the good old traditions of 
Christmas holly and Christmas turkey, it 
seemed little less than sinful to fore- 
stall this most ancient and honorable 
of feasts by serving its specialties on 
the day before. The dinner and ac- 
cessories, evolved in conformity with this 
view, were sufficiently novel and beautiful 
to be of interest to any hostess enter- 
taining at this season. 

The guests sat down to a round table, 
covered with white damask. In the center 
stood a large eut-glass bowl, filled with 
low masses of evergreens and the deep 
green Christmas fern, its base wreathed 
about with ground pine. Over these lay 
soft white cotton, glistening with dia- 
mond dust (otherwise mica dust) in real- 
istic imitation of snow. The four candle- 
sticks were of cut glass, their shades 
white, edged top and bottom with the 
snowy, sparkling cotton and fringed with 
erystal beads. Placed between were bon- 
bon dishes of eut glass and silver, con- 
taining white cream wafers and glace 
bonbons. Snowballs, bought at a cater- 
er’s, with bonbon boxes filled with candy 
hidden inside, stood at each cover near 
the place cards, which were white, with 
the names in silver. The first course, a 
grapefruit cocktail, which was in place 
when the dinner was served, carried the 
effect still farther, the standards of the 
exquisite, slender-stemmed glasses being 
buried in the same glitterirg snow which 


formed the keynote of the scheme of 


decoration. Altogether the table pre- 
sented a picture which was wintry in- 
deed, but very beautiful. 

As the courses followed each other in 
turn, the general motive, so to speak, of 
the dinner developed. When the soup 
appeared, served in gold-banded plates, 
it bore on its surface a single star cut 
from red pimento, as the first suggestion 
of Christmas. The entree sounded a still 
clearer note, the red and gold ramekins in 
which it was served resting on their 
saucers, surrounded by wreaths of par- 


tridge berry vines starred with bright 
searlet berries. 

With the removal of the entree the 
gradual color transition from the white 
of winter to the red of Christmas became 
emphatic and unmistakable, for, quite as 
if it were a regular part of the service, 
a silver tray of magnificent long- 
stemmed poinsettias was brought in, and 
one laid at the head of each cover, form- 
ing a continuous wreath of deep green 
and vivid scarlet about the evergreens 
and the snowdrifts in the center. 

The little pig, which was the feature of 
the roast course, was chosen as particu- 
larly suited to a Christmas eve dinner 
because he is the nearest relative of the 
historie boar whose head was served for 
many centuries in England at the Christ- 
mas feast. This tender descendant of an 
ancient line was set forth in the style of 
his forefathers, on a silver platter, sur- 
rounded by Christmas greens, and hold- 
ing a red apple in his mouth. The veget- 
ables were garnished for this dinner 
rather more than is customary, green 
being the color employed; while the apple 
sauce, always regarded as more or less 
compulsory with pork, was redeemed 
from everyday plainness by appearing in 
pretty little individual cups made from 
firm red jelly. 

With the salad course came the first bit 
of kolly. This was set closely as a bor- 
dering about the low, broad bowl in which 
was the salad, decorated with a circle 
of wee cream cheese snowballs and a large 
central star of the red pimento. It re- 
mained for the dessert, however, to fur- 
nish the climax, a biscuit glace served on 
red and gold plates in holly-bordered 
paper cases, each one set in a ring of the 
thick, glittering rope tinsel used for the 
festooning of Christmas trees, and having 
as the final, crowning touch, a fascinat- 
ing, red-robed Santa Claus standing on 
top. 

The dinner had begun in the icy white- 
ness of December. It ended amid the 
color, the glitter and the emblems of 
Christmas. Yet the transformation was 
brought about so gradually, and, in a 
sense, so naturally, that it was half ac- 
complished before the guests were fully 
aware what the scheme of decoration im- 
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plied, or whither it tended. Although it 
was, of- course, in the skillfully managed 
color transition that the unique charm of 
the dinner lay, the menu will perhaps be 
of interest as one which is appropriate 
to the season without in any way infring- 
ing upon the traditional dinner of Christ- 
mas day. It is given below, with the 
recipe for the roast pig, and others which 
may not be familiar. 


Grapefruit cocktail 
Cream of asparagus soup 
Olives, celery, salted nuts 
Sweetbreads a la Newburg, in ramekins 
Roast pig with German  forcemeat, 
browned sweet potatoes, tart apple 
sauce in jelly cups 
Endive and celery salad 
Biseuit glace 
Nut wafers and small cakes 
Coffee 


Roast Pig 


For the above dinner a month-old pig, 
after being carefully cleansed and dried, 
was filled with a stuffing made according 
to the recipe given below, although the 
usual forcemeat for pork is of bread or 
potato with sage. After filling, rub the 
pig with melted butter and sprinkle with 
flour, salt and pepper. Roast, basting 
well and often, in a moderate oven till 
thoroughly done, about two and one-half 
hours. 


German Forcemeat 


Mix together two cups of bread crumbs, 
one cup of boiled and blanched chestnuts, 
a tender, tart apple, a small cup of celery 
and a small onion, all chopped rather 
fine. Add one cup of seeded raisins, a 
rounded tablespoon of butter, melted, 
pepper and salt to taste and enough 
milk or water to moisten. Mix lightly 
and fill. This is a German recipe for 
goose, but is exceedingly good to use with 
the roast pig. 


Sweetbreads a la Newburg, in Ramekins 


Parboil one pair of sweetbreads by sim- 
mering three-quarters of an hour in 
salted water with two bay leaves. Drain, 
cool rapidly, remove membranes and with 
a silver knife cut into small dice. Chop 
very fine half a cup of cooked mushrooms. 
In a double boiler heat a cup of rich 
cream, and add the sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms. Beat three egg yolks with a salt- 
spoon of salt and a dash of paprika, add 
two tablespoons of lemon juice and one 
tablespoon worcestershire, and stir into 
the cream, continuing to stir until some- 


what thickened. Put into heated rame- 
kins and serve very hot. 


Endive and Celery Salad 


Wash and thoroughly dry the endive, 
and lay it on the ice in a cloth. Prepare 
about one-third as much celery by cutting 
the whole stalk lengthwise into several 
sections, as for the table, and lay in ice 
water to crisp and curl. When very cold, 
dry thoroughly, and eut into inch and 
one-half lengths. Mix with the endive, 
which may be shredded, and serve with 
French dressing, garnished with a large 
red star of pimento and a ring of tiny 
snowballs of white cream cheese. 


Holiday Desserts 
By Marion Harris Neil 
Chestnut Dainty 


One pound of chestnuts, one eup of 
cream, half a pound of sugar, one lemon, 
half a teaspoon vanilla extract, a few 
drops of red coloring, some pink and 
white sweet wafers. Cut a slit across 
the top of each chestnut; then put them 
into asaucepan with enough boiling water 
to cover, boil for five minutes and then 
peel them. Put two cups of hot water 
into a saucepan, add the sugar and the 
thinly pared lemon rind, bring to boiling 
point, then add the nuts, boil till the 
nuts are tender. Lift them out of the 
syrup, pound them and rub them through 
a sieve. Whip up the cream stiffly, then 
add it gradually to the chestnut puree. 
Sweeten to taste and add vanilla, with a 
few drops of red coloring. Heap it up 
roughly in a pretty dish and arrange the 
wafers round the base. 


Christmas Squares 

Two heaping tablespoons of chopped 
candied peel, two tablespoons of chopped 
preserved cherries, two tablespoons of 
cleaned sultana raisins, two tablespoons 
of chopped dates, one white of egg, one 
tablespoon of cold water, one teaspoon 
of rose extract and some confectioner’s 
sugar. Chop all the fruits very fine. Put 
the white of egg into a basin, add the 
water, rose extract and stir till smooth. 
Add the chopped fruits and then stir in 
enough confectioner’s sugar to form a 
stiff paste. Allow the mixture to dry for 
three hours. Brush over with melted 
chocolate. When dry, turn the confection 
on to waxed paper and brush over the 
other side with the melted chocolate. 
When set, cut into small squares. 
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What to Eat in December 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong) 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Codfish cakes C 
Muffins A 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Macaroni soup A 
Roast loin pork D 
Stuffed mangoes E 
Riced potatoes A 
Onions A 
Washington cream 
pie I 
Coffee E 


Supper 


Con carne rab- 
bit* F 
Toasted muffins A 
Mock poached 
eggs H 
Sponge cake H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Shirred eggs C 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Liver and bacon F 
Apple roly poly 
with cheese I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Corn chowder B 
Casserole of beef C 
Peas A 
Stuffed potatoes B 
Cranberry tart H 
Coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples A 
Hominy griddle 
cakes B 

Bacon C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Muffins a la Roi* C 
Dressed lettuce G 
Banana pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Planked veal cut- 
let D 
Fried apples E 
Duchess potatoes A 
String beans A 
Jellied nuts and 
raisins H 
Angel cake A 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Eggs cooked in 
shell C 
Toast A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Stew with dump- 
lings F 
Oranges and mint A 
Sugar cookies H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Broiled rump steak 
larded D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Cauliflower G 
Chocolate pie I 
Coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Chipped beef on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Veal souffle C 
Vegetable cro- 
quettes B 
Baked apples with 
whipped cream H 


Dinner 


Tomato puree A 
Heated crackers A 
Braised calf’s 

heart C 
Maitre d’hotel pota- 
toes A 
Cranberry sauce E 
String beans G 
Macaroon ice 
cream H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed prunes A 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Spider corn cake B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cold sliced steak D 
Hashed browned 
potatoes B 
Milan apple tart I 

Tea 


Dinner 


Baked bean soup B 
Salmon loaf with 
celery sauce D 
Steamed rice A 
Baked peppers G 
Lemon pie H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Rice waffles with 
maple syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Eggs a la Benedic- 
tine* D 
Raisin bread A 
Tapioca cream H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Cream celery 
soup A 
Beef tongue D 
Stuffed sweet pota- 
toes A 
Carrots and peas 


Peach fritters with 
peach sauce F 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Baked beans and 
brown bread D 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Chestnut soup B 
Roast lamb D 


Mint sauce E 
Mashed potatoes A 
Brussels sprouts A 
Dressed romaine G 
Frozen pudding I 

Small coffee E 


Supper 
Stuffed eggs au gra- 
tin D 
Raisin bread B 
Almond wreath H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and milk A 
Brown bread brew- 
is B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Lamb broth’ with 
rice C 
Baked beans C 
Lettuce dressed G 
Fruit H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Beef tongue sliced 
in gravy C 
Spinach* G 

Creamed potatoes B 

Pineapple blanc- 

mange with small 
cakes I 
Coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas G 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Biscuits A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Frankfurters and 
potato salad F 
German coffee 
bread B 
Dates and figs G 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Roast lamb C 
Curried vegeta- 
bles B 
Browned potatoes A 
Mince pie I 
Cheese C 
Small coffee E 


— 

— 
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WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Tongue hash F 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Oyster chowder F 
German coffee 
bread B 
Custard souffle I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Chicken hot pot* F 
Celery salad B 
Parsnips A 
Coffee custards I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Poached eggs C 
Crullers B 
Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 
Mince turnovers C 
Hashed browned po- 
tatoes B 
Cream puffs H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Baked pork chops D 
Riced potatoes A 
Corn and _ tomato 
scallop B 
Lettuce salad G 
Eliot pudding* I 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Figs G 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Toasted rolls A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Chicken cro- 
quettes C 
Rice A 
Stewed prunes H 
Small cakes 
Tea E 


Dinner 
Cream spinach 
soup A 
Baked stuffed 
smelts C 
French fried pota- 
toes B 
Coleslaw G 
Cottage pudding 
with caramel sauce 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Christmas Day 
Breakfast 
Dates with holly A 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Parker house corn 
rolils* B 
Coffee E 
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Dinner 
Fruit cocktail E 
Clam patties C 
Celery G Mangoes G 
Spiced grapes E 
Roast goose D 
Potatoes a la South- 


Creamed lima 


Individual plum 
puddings* I 
Hard and liquid 
sauce 
Nuts and raisins 
Bonbons 
Coffee E 


Supper 
Spanish omelet C 
Raisin bread B 
Rice pudding H 

Tea’ E 


These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 


or nourishment and 


and economical. Famil 


ood eating, are yet simple 
s desirin 
rate bill of fare can readily use 


a more ela 
m as a founda 


tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THE EDITORS. 


A List. of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 
Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Stewed fruits 
Zweiback 
Toasted crackers 
Baked white or 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked bananas 
Ripe olives 


Artichokes 
String beans 
Eggplant 
Mushrooms 
Sprouts 
Rutabaga 
Pumpkin 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Alligator 
salad 

Creamed beans 

Reheated potatoes 

Escalloped vegeta- 
bles 

Browned cereals 


pear 


griddle 


Hot corn bread 
Vegetable fritters 
Sauted bread 
Christmas cake 
Chocolate bonbons 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Sole a la Bercy 
Baked bluefish 
Fillets of halibut 
with brown sauce 
Toasted salt fish 
Panned oysters 


Stuffed mushrooms 
Luncheon chicken 
Roast quail 
Braised liver 

Meat croquettes 
Egg farci 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 
(Hearty) 


Roast goose with 

hominy crescents 
Halibut a la rabbit 
Salmi of duck 
Casserole of meat 
Potato pie 


Lentils with frank- 
furters 

Rissoles 

Game pies 

Steak with oyster 
blanket 


Appetizers £ 


Anchovies 
Raw oysters 
Clear soups 


Pickled peaches 
Currant sauce 
Olives stuffed 


Mint jelly Grapefruit 
**Complete Foods F 
Boiled dinner Escalloped vegeta- 
Casserole of meat ble dishes with 
with vegetables eggs 
Cheese souffle Rice baked with 
Nut sandwiches cheese 
Chowders Egg salads 
Foods Useful for Bulk G 
Apples Cabbage 
Figs Lettuce 
Dates Chicory 
Prunes Celery 
Beans Rutabaga 


Light Desserts H 


Stewed fruit 
light cake 
Cranberry whip 

Orange jelly 
Chestnuts whipped 
in cream 


with 


Fruit sherbet 

Rice with fruit 
sauce 

Sago pudding 

Irish moss blanc- 
mange 


Hearty Desserts J 


Christmas pudding 

Mince pies 

Frozen pudding 

Jam cake 

Chocolate cake and 
custard sauce 

Custard souffie 


Blancmange with 
chocolate sauce 
Cottage pudding 

with caramel 
Mocha cakes 
Steamed pudding 

with hard sauce 


i} 

ern A 
Baked squash A 

beans B 
Stuffed red apple rae 
salad A 

| 
Hominy 
cakes 
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How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


The loin of pork is one of the few 
roasts that can be bought according to 
the size of the family. What is left from 
the dinner Sunday should be put with 
fresh beef to make the casserole of beef 
on Monday. 

If the preserve closet lacks stuffed 
mangoes, spiced pears or sweet pickled 
cucumbers may be served instead. 

Chili econ carne is a Mexican mixture 
of beef, chili peppers and spices. This 
is now put up-in cans and may be used 
where a highly seasoned dish is desired. 

Shirred eggs served for breakfast Mon- 
day are eggs dropped in individual bak- 
ing cups or ramekins, seasoned with a 
little butter, salt and pepper, and baked 
until they have reached the desired degree 
of firmness. 

For luncheon steam the apple roly-poly 
in cups. Individual puddings are more 
attractive and keep better for late comers 
than pieces of a big pudding. 

For the hominy griddle cakes, the 
hominy will have to be cooked the day 
before, or it may be left from some pre- 
vious meal. 

Duchess potatoes, served for dinner 
Tuesday, are boiled and mashed, with an 
egg and seasoning mixed into them, the 
tops brushed with the beaten yolks, and 
then browned in the oven. 

For luncheon Wednesday the casserole 
of beef left from dinner Monday is re- 
heated and served with dumplings. 

If chopped mint is added to the sliced 
oranges a new sauce is obtained. The 
idea is borrowed from the orange and 
mint salad so popular, but it need not 
be restricted to that portion of the menu. 

The remainder of the veal ecutlet of 
Tuesday is used for the veal souffle of 
Thursday. 

Chopped cauliflower and string beans 
with potatoes will make excellent cro- 
quettes to go with the souffle. 

The steak served cold for luncheon 
Friday was left from dinner Wednesday. 
The ends help to enrich the bean soup. 

The rice waffles Saturday are made 
from the left-over rice of the night be- 
fore. 

Canned peaches are used for the peach 
fritters for dinner, the juice thickened 
and used for sauce. 

Have the lamb boned and rolled for 


the roast Sunday, then the bones will 
make the broth for luncheon Monday. 
The roast of lamb is reheated and served 
Tuesday for dinner. 

The mince turnovers for luncheon 
Thursday are made as follows: Roll out 
a piece of pastry as for pie crust. Cut 
it in three-inch squares, place a spoonful 
of minced meat, in this ease tongue or 
lamb, well seasoned, in each square, fold 
over the corners and bake until brown. 
Serve with a brown gravy. 

The chicken croquettes are made from 
the chicken of the hot pot served Wed- 
nesday. These will be highly seasoned 
and delicious. 

For the Christmas dinner the fruit 
cocktail is made of grapefruit juice 
poured over chipped ice and served in 
small glasses garnished with a slice of 
kumquat or blood orange. 

For the clam patties have little pastry 
shells ready baked. Just before time for 
serving fill them with creamed chopped 
clams, highly seasoned. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs, brown and serve hot. 

Potatoes a la Southern are sweets 
baked, cut in halves lengthwise, the in- 
sides scooped out, mashed, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, butter and moistened with 
cream, returned to the shells and rebaked 
five minutes. 

To bake the squash, eut it in even 
pieces two inches square, remove seeds 
and stringy part, sprinkle each piece with 
salt, pepper, one-half teaspoon molasses 
and one-half teaspoon of olive oil. Bake 
in a moderate oven until tender, about 
fifty minutes. Serve in the shell. 

If desired the clam patties, one vege- 
table and the salad may be omitted. 

Serve the Christmas puddings individ- 
ually. A good scheme would be to have 
each one light his own pudding and tell 
a story while it is burning. 


Menu Recipes 


cipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to Rete they belong. See Page 735 ] 


Chicken Hot-Pot F 


Prepare a large chicken. Cut it into 
as small pieces as the joints allow. Do 
not remove the meat from the bones. Boil 
the chicken until nearly tender and keep 
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the broth left in the kettle when you 
remove the chicken from it. Cut a pound 
of lean, raw ham into small squares. 
Wash and peel and parboil eight large 
potatoes and slice them. Slice three 
medium-sized onions. Put into a deep 
baking dish a layer of chicken, a layer 
of ham, a layer of potatoes, a layer of 
onions. Repeat the succession of layers 
until the material is used; when arrang- 
ing these layers strew bits of butter over 
them. Pour the chicken broth over the 
layers, well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. Add enough water to almost fill 
the pot. Cover the pot. Bake the hot- 
pot an hour and a half. Be sure plenty 
of water is in the pot while the baking 
is in progress. When cooked put the 
baked chicken and vegetables in a large 
tureen. Garnish the edges with parsley. 
Strew parsley and sliced cooked carrots 
over the top. Serve with a small slice 
of toast on each plate. A. H. 

English Plum Pudding I 

Early in December, when the New 
England housekeeper is preparing the 
mince meat for the winter, the English 
and Canadian housekeepers are preparing 
their pudding, for this, like mince meat, 
improves with age. The pudding mate- 
rials can be made in several small ones, 
or into one large one that can be steamed 
time and time again, the process only im- 
proving the flavor. 

Two pounds of raisins, stoned, two 
pounds of currants, one pound of suet, 
one quart of grated bread crumbs, one- 
half pound of mixed peel (citron, lemon 
and orange), one cup of flour, four eggs, 
two cups of sweet milk, one teaspoon 
salt, one-half pound of brown sugar, one 
nutmeg grated, two teaspoons cloves and 
cinnamon. Steam or boil six hours. 
This pudding material will make three 
small puddings, or one large one. M. P. 


Parker House Corn Rolls B 


Sift together one and one-quarter cups 
of white flour, three-quarters cup of corn 
meal, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one-half teaspoon of salt and one table- 
spoon of sugar; chop in two tablespoons 
of butter; add one beaten egg to one-half 
cup of milk and turn into the dry ingre- 
dients, making a soft dough that ean be 
handled. Add more milk if necessary. 
Turn on a floured board, toss lightly and 
roll out to thickness of one-half inch; cut 
with a biscuit cutter, put bits of butter in 
center of each round and fold opposite 
edges to meet in center. Brush top with 


milk and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. H. H. H. 


Con Carne Rabbit F 

Drain one can of chili con carne, one- 
quarter pound of cheese grated, three 
hard-cooked eggs cut fine. Mix all with 
one pint of milk. Place on the fire till 
it comes to a boil, then serve on toast 
ge with watercress or parsley. 


Muffins a la Roi C 


Split and toast English muffins. But- 
ter and arrange on a platter, placing 
on each half first a thin slice of smoked 
beef, then a large spoonful of scrambled 
egg. Garnish with parsley. We vary 
these by using two crisp slices of broiled 
bacon and a dropped egg. P. K. 


Eggs a la Benedictine C 

On a hot plate place a slice of crisp 
toast cut rather thick, on the toast a very 
thin slice of broiled ham, on the ham a 
poached egg. Pour over all a half cup 
of Hollandaise sauce and crown it with 
one-half teaspoon of fine cut truffles. 
Place a tablespoon of tomato catsup so 
as to make a narrow border around the 
Hollandaise sauce. A. W. 


Eliot Pudding I 

One scant cup of suet, one cup of flour, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of bread 
crumbs, two cups of chopped apples, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one-half of a nut- 
meg, one egg. Mix the dry ingredients 
thoroughly, then gradually add egg well 
beaten; the suet and the apples make the 


_pudding moist enough when cooked; 


steam two hours. Eat with hard or liquid 
sauce. The addition of any further 
moisture makes the pudding soggy. Stir 
thoroughly. E. C. W. 


Italian Spinach Recipe G 

Wash the spinach thoroughly, cutting 
off the coarse ends of the stems. Boil it 
without water for about three-quarters 
of an hour. The water which clings to 
the leaves, together with their own juice, 
is sufficient moisture. When it is tender 
take from the fire and drain in the col- 
ander very dry. Then chop it in a chop- 
ping bowl or on a board until very fine. 
Tt will then be smooth and creamy. Add 
whipped cream, at least one-quarter pint 
to one-half peck of spinach, more if pos- 
sible. Salt to taste and add enough 
grated cheese to flavor nicely. Put in a 
baking dish, sprinkle with grated cheese 
and heat in the oven. M. M. C. 
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MONDAY 
Luncheon 


Baked bean fritters 
Celery 
Brown bread with 
cream cheese 
Baked apples 


Dinner 


Beet soup 
Cabbage pie 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes 
String beans 
Bread croquettes 
Banana whip 
Caramel cakes 


TUESDAY 


Luncheon 
Potato toast 
Beet and string 
bean salad 
Nut sticks 
Orange custard 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Leggs au lit 
Browned potatoes 
Pierogi 
Graham pudding 
hard sauce 


WEDNESDAY 
Luncheon 


Nut croquettes 
Potato balls 
Spinach 
Banana salad 
Cheese crackers 
Hermits 


Dinner 


Corn chowder 
Nuttolene a la 
creme 
Escalloped potatoes 
Baked stuffed 
onions 
Deep apple pie 
with cream sauce 


Mock Crab au Gratin 


Vegetarian But Good 


THURSDAY 
Luncheon 
Mock crab au gra- 
tin 
Potato salad 
Stuffed figs 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Peas timbales 
Baked squash 
Rice Italian style 
Dressed lettuce 
Steamed bread with 
maple syrup 


FRIDAY 


Luncheon 
Sauted hominy 
Baked bananas 

Date muffins 
Mocha eclairs 


Dinner 


Succotash soup 
Potato loaf 
Baked flageolets 
Carrots 
Egg salad Cheese 
Mince turnovers 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Dinner 


Dried fruit soup 
Celery 
Pickled peaches 
Stuffed olives 
Eggs en cassercle 
Peas 
Candied sweet pota- 
toes 
Cauliflower au gra- 
ti 


n 
Walnut and cheese 
salad 
Christmas pudding 
Raisins, figs and 
bonbons 


Supper 


Fruit sandwiches 
Custard pie 


Melt one tablespoon of butter in a 
small frying pan; when hot add one-half 
cup of coarse dry bread crumbs and stir 
until colored; draw to one side where 
they will keep hot without cooking. Grate 
half a pound of cheese. In a saucepan 
melt a tablespoon of butter, add one 
tablespoon of green chopped pepper and 
stew gently for a few minutes. Add the 
cheese and stir until i. is melted. Turn 
in the yolks of three eggs beaten with 
one tablespoon of mild French mustard, 


a dash of cayenne and two tablespoons of 
vinegar. Stir until the mixture is 
smoothly thickened, and thea pour over 
thin slices of bread toasted on one side 
only. Sprinkle with the Yried erumbs 
and serve quickly. A. H. 

Nut Sticks 


Mix together equal parts of nut meal, 
whole wheat flour and a teaspoon of salt ; 
to this add water to make dough the 
same as for pie erust; roll on a well- 
floured board until perfectly smooth and 
eut in lengths; bake in quick oven. J. R. 


Eggs au lit 


Fry one s.nall onion and one-half Span- 
ish pepper, cut fine, in a little oil. Then 
place a teaspoon of the mixture in each 
ramekin, break an egg on this foundation 
and bake in oven in a pan of water. 
A. W. 

Baked Bean Fritters 


One-half cup of cold baked beans, 
mashed. One egg, one small onion, 
chopped, one-half cup flour, one and one- 
half eups bread crumbs, four tablespoons 
milk, two teaspoons baking powder, pep- 
per and salt. Chop the onion, add the 
mashed beans, mix well, beat the egg, add 
milk, bread crumbs and sift in the flour 
and baking powder.’ Beat well; it will 
be very thick. Fry in spoonfuls, in fat 
two inches deep. Serve with thick slices 
of broiled tomato. M. M. H. 


Nut Croquettes 


One teaspoon of finely chopped onions, 
fried in one tablespoon of butter; add to 
this one pint of sweet milk, one cup of 
bread crumbs, four beaten eggs, lastly, 
one pint of chopped, mixed nuts. Sea- 
son with a dash of lemon, cook till thick 
enough to make into shapes, and fry. 
W. A. 


Pierogi or Cheese Patties 


Two cups of cheese, three eggs, one 
tablespoon of flour, one saltspoon salt. 
Rub the cheese with the yolks of the eggs, 
add the flour and salt, and mix thor- 
oughly. Beat the whites to a froth, add 
lightly to the mixture. Drop tablespoons 
of the mixture into boiling water; when 
it comes to the top it is done. Take 
out with a skimmer, arrange on a platter 
and dust with bread crumbs browned in 
butter. L. K. 
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Some Savory Rabbit Methods 


By Juliet Hite Gallaher 


Roast Hare with Chestnut Stuffing 
Remove the head, truss the forelegs 
back and the hind ones forward; make a 
stuffing by removing the skins from a 
eup of chestnuts, boiling till tender, then 
mashing to a paste with a tablespoon of 
butter, one of cream, a little salt, pepper, 
nutmeg and lemon juice; add three table- 
spoons of bread crumbs. Mix and fill the 
hare, bake, basting frequently. Serve 
with olives stuffed with peppers. Another 
pleasing method is to bake a fat, young 
rabbit, without stuffing, and serve gar- 
nished with sliced lemon and a border of 
eurry forcemeat balls, made by pound- 
ing together bread crumbs, the yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs, some butter, pepper, 
salt and curry powder. Form into small 
— fry a golden brown, drain and serve 
ot. 


Stewed Rabbit LarJled 
Take a rabbit, a few strips of bacon, 


two cups of stock, a bunch of savory 
herbs, salt and pepper to taste and a 
thickening of butter and flour. Wash 
and soak the rabbit; cut into quarters, 
lard with strips of bacon and fry them; 
then place in a stewpan with the broth, 
herbs, pepper and salt; simmer till ten- 
der; strain the gravy, thicken it, boil up 
once and pour over the rabbit. Garnish 
with sliced lemon. 


Rabbit Fricassee 

Remove the meat from the bones, brown 
in butter over a quick fire, but not long 
enough to color; cover with boiling water 
and simmer until tender; reduce the stock 


to a pint and use it to make a sauce with 
one tablespoon of butter and two of 
flour; season with half a teaspoon of 
celery salt, two teaspoons of lemon juice, 
three drops of onion, some salt and cay- 
enne pepper; when thick add a eup of 
hot cream; pour the sauce slowly over 
two well-beaten eggs; stir well and put 
on a hot platter, having the meat in the 
center; garnish with toast points and 
eurly parsley. 

Broiled Rabbit 


Skin and soak in salt water; then broil 
just like chicken over charcoal embers 
till done. Season with pepper and salt, 
and just before sending to the table pour 
over it a dressing made of two table- 
spoons of melted butter, two of vinegar 
and one of French mustard. Serve with 
apple sauce. 


Rabbit Pot-Pie 


Make a rabbit pot-pie of three rab- 
bits, cut into pieces, flour and fry brown 
in some drippings; add two pints of boil- 
ing water, two small onions minced, two 
slices of lemon, one teaspoon of salt, some 
cayenne. Fry the minced onion brown in 
a spoonful of butter and add the water, 
ete. Cover closely and stew one hour. 
Make a rich biscuit crust, cut in rounds 
and lay on top of the rabbits; let them 
boil, covered closely, for twenty minutes. 
Put the rabbit in the center of a platter, 
arrange the dumplings around it; thicken 
the gravy with browned flour and pour 
over it. Serve tomato catsup or an acid 
jelly with it. 


Index to Recipes in this Issue 


Banana cup cakes 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Caramels 

Caramels, coffee cream 
Caramels, vanilla 
Chestnut dainty 
Chicken hot-pot 
Christmas squares 
Con carne rabbit 

Corn rolls, Parker House 
Crab, mock, au gratin 
Cream nuts and fruits 
Creams, chocolate 
Creams, orange 
Creams, raspberry 
Croquettes, nut 

Drops, coffee 

Drops, grilled almond 
Eggs a 


Fritters, baked bean 
Glace dried fruits 
Glace fruits 
Glace walnuts 
Marrons glace 
Muffins a la Roi 
Nougat 
Nougatines sanded 
Nut sticks 
Orange quarters 
cheese 


Pudding, English plum 

Rabbit, broiled 

Rabbit, fricassee 

Rabbit, pot-pie 

Rabbit, stewed, larded 

Roast hare with chestnut stuffing.... 
Salad, endive and celery 

Spinach, Italian 

Sweetbreads a la Newburg 
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THE GREAT HEALER 


- W st think ye of Christ?” Whatever 

we may think of this marvelous man, 
any one of us, the entire civilized world is still 
thinking about him and speculating about him; 
indeed, it seems sometimes as if intelligent con- 
sideration of the man and his message had only 
made a beginning. And the more we study 
him, in the larger spirit of his thought and 
work, the better for us. 

A cause or an enterprise will devote infinite 
labor and millions of money, if need be, for 
what is termed in these days “ publicity.” Try 
to stretch the imagination to gain some slight 
conception of the publicity attained and held 
with constantly growing and expanding power 
through two thousand years by an humble, 
penniless carpenter, who was totally without a 
trace of what we term, in the world’s phrase- 
ology, “ backing.” His was the invincible and 
immeasurable backing of Almighty God. 

A single phase of his extraordinary life work, 
one which has attracted particular attention in 
the past year or two, is pictured and discussed 
in our pages this month by Miss Boughton’s 
beautiful photographs and Mrs Ward’s inspir- 
ing talk. It is a phase rich in lessons, and cer- 
tain to be studied more thoroughly and under- 
standingly in the light of modern knowledge. 


PURITAN SEVERITY 


WE ARE guilty of injustice to the Puritan 
fathers in printing a story like that in 
which Mary Hastings paints their intolerance in 
colors so grimly lifelike. Guilty in this sense: 
the Puritans were the adherents of a new re- 
ligious faith, rendered the more uncompromis- 
ing in their attitude by persecution, but they 
were more than this—they were the founders 
of a state where spiritual dissent or lapses from 
the rules of law and order in a frontier land 
would mean disintegration of their community 
and the failure of their enterprise. Self-pres- 
ervation was a daily and hourly problem, with 
short shrift for violators of the law, as these 
militant roundheads well knew. 

Interpreted in this way, our Christmas story 
ean be read without bias and with interest and 


profit. It catches the spirit and atmosphere 
of its period with lifelike fidelity and is a 
charming tale. 


“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 


“Secular,” as frequently used, is a word to 
be despised. There is nothing “secular”! 
Everything is sacred, in its purpose and right 
use. There has been no more powerful mis- 
sionary of “ peace on earth, good will toward 
men,” than the steam railroad. The men who 
open continents and empires through steam 
transportation are among the most powerful 
of the Almighty’s agencies of peace and broth- 
erly love. The automobile is obliterating the 
boundary lines between city and country. The 
airship may yet bring nations closer, instead of 
arraying them one against another. 


It will be long years before the Eastern sea- 
board will be able to supply any considerable 
quantity of the meat which it consumes; accord- 
ingly beef and other flesh will continue to be 
very high in price. Nor do we regret this very 
much. The majority of persons still eat more 
meat than they need, though the public has been 
educated in the past few years toward a more 
nearly vegetarian diet. Cut down the meat bill! 
Your pocketbook will be fatter and your health 
the sounder for the change. 


Someone suggests a Christmas clearing house, 
where the misfit gift, which otherwise would 
form a part of the recipient’s worthless posses- 
sions, may be exchanged for cash, or for some- 
thing which will su’ the individual ‘aste. 
Under this plan, the hristmas shopper would 
be relieved of worry and care in the selection 
of gifts. The useless present would be turned 
into something of substantial benefit to the 
original owner, and eventually fall into the 
hands of someone who could value it for its 
own sake, 


“There is one reform I should like to see 
brought about, and if it is practicable, I be- 
lieve Goop HovusEKEEPING could accomplish it,” 
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writes Mrs E. B. Gaylord. “I refer to the 
delivery of mails on Christmas and New Year’s 
days, especially Christmas. It seems to me 
the carriers ought to have that day at home 
with their families just as much as other folks, 
and I believe if the matter were called to their 
attention, people would be willing to get their 
presents one day late.” Will not our readers 
take thought of these men, and be early in their 
planning and giving? 


We heard last year of some people who cel- 
ebrated New Year’s instead of Christmas for 
the sake of the bargains to be had after the 
25th. A Christmas spirit, indeed! 


A woman of our acquaintance aseribes her 

renewed health and beautiful complexion, both 
of them of recent aequirement, to an exclusive 
diet of uncooked food. May not the regularity 
of eating habits and the thorough chewing, 
which the raw food people practice, be partly 
responsible for the gains they make? ‘And the 
mental influence also? Some of us would pine 
away on a raw food diet. 
The holiday trade this year is going to be 
the heaviest ever known. The more reason for 
making one’s purchases, whether by mail or at 
the shops, earlier than ever before. 


To protect ourselves against possible or imag- 
inary enemies on the other side of the globe, 
we, as a nation, are building two Dreadnaughts 
a year, at a cost of more than six millions of 
dollars each. Meanwhile, an army of invasion 
is carrying off two hundred thousand of our 
population every year. This is the army of the 
White Plague or tuberculosis. During the eur- 
rent year the federal government has appro- 
priated one million dollars for the support of 
its sanatoriums in which soldiers, sailors and 
others are treated for the disease. Twenty-eight 
state legislatures during the year have made 
appropriations of over four million dollars for 
the suppression of consumption. It is esti- 
mated that the county and municipal appro- 


priations for the same purpose will be at least 
three million dollars, eight millions against fif- 
teen millions or more! Many of us there are 
who hold the firm conviction that fewer Dread- 
naughts and more money wherewith to fight 
the invaders already with us would be vastly 
better for us as a people. 


A concerted effort was made last year, the 
country over, to lessen the Christmas rush by 
early buying. There was much consequent re- 
lief to overworked clerks, carriers, delivery men 
and others. But the lesson was only half 
learned. Let us all do our part this year in 
this great reform. Begin studying shops and 
advertisements now, and don’t delay your pur- 
chases. 


It is a truism of which some people do not 
feel the truth, that children like the simple 
toys the best. 


There is a telepathy in the spread of fashion 
which is like the wireless communication be- 
tween the natives of India, whereby informa- 
tion goes by hundred-mile leaps, all in a minute: 
let a new hat or sleeve or skirt arrive in New 
York and in a day or two it will appear on 
the street in Keokuk, Spokane and Los Angeles. 
The equal franchise movement has struggled 
along for generations without the average 
woman knowing much about it. The wealthy 
and fashionable Mrs Belmont of New York 
and Newport takes it up, and behold! Equal 
suffrage for men and women we believe destined 
to prevail, and for the good of the nation and 
the individual, in the long run. Women of 
fashion and influence can greatly hasten its 
progress, and are so doing. 


One of the foremost agencies of social and 
spiritual reform is now the theater. Play after 
play teaches its lesson in living pictures, to the 
great multitude which most needs such instrue- 
tion. When will the church and Sunday school 
learn the value of dramatic art in their work? 
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The Good Housekeeping Institute 


Experiment Station for Testing 
Household Apparatus 


T WILL be fully established in its 
new quarters by the time these lines 
are read. It occupies 2,000 square feet 

in the place of honor on the ground floor 
of the vast Good Housekeeping building. 
These stores have eighty feet of plate 
glass frontage before which to conduct 
the work of our model kitchen, domestic 
science laboratory and test station for 
household supplies. 

All this work is done under practical 
household conditions. Any utensil, ap- 
paratus, process or article that stands the 
searching investigation and experience of 
our experiment station well deserves the 
place it receives in the “ Tested and Ap- 
proved” list of Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
MaGazineE, The first installment of this 
list appears in this December number 
of the magazine. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute is 
fortunate in having secured as its dean, 
and director of its household experiment 
station no less an expert than Helen 
Louise Johnson, B 8S. 

Miss Johnson becomes Associate Eqi- 
tor of the magazine, in charge of the de- 
partment of Good Eating, which will be 
to a greater degree even than before an 
expression of the Model Kitchen’s work 
and the plans of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 

Miss Johnson is a woman of broad edu- 
eation, «a bachelor of science, the degree 
conferred by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city. She was for 
a time professor of home economies in 
Rhode Island State College, and held a 
similar position previously in Millikin 
University at Decatur, Ill. She served 
also as an instructor in the household 
science department of the University 
of Illinois, under Miss Isabel Bevier, one 
of the foremost exponents of this science 
in the world. 

Miss Johnson’s earlier education was 
acquired at Wells College, Aurora, N Y, 
and Mrs Rorer’s Cooking School. She 
has lectured extensively upon topics re- 
lating to household science in its widest 
application before the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N Y, before women’s 
clubs and various institutions of learning. 
At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 


Miss Johnson had charge of the first ex- 
hibit of electrical cooking ever made in 
this country. 

The Model Kitchen of the Good House- 
keeping Institute has been arranged in 
accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions laid down by its new dean, in accord- 
ance with the latest science and the most 
recent and complete achievements of the 
manufacturers of household apparatus. 
It is therefore prepared to serve the 
needs and interests of our department of 
Good Eating and of the housewives and 
homes of the United States as no other 
institution of the kind ever has. 

Visitors are welcome at all times. Our 
friends are cordially invited to make 
Springfield a stopping place, and the 
Good Housekeeping building, with its 
Model Kitchen and Testing Station of 
household appliances, their objective. 
Miss Johnson and her associates will give 
them a cordial weleome and exhibit and 
explain the place and the apparatus thor- 
oughly. 

Influence of the new departure 

This test and research work of the 
Good Housekeeping Experiment Station 
must profoundly promote improvement 
in, and vastly greater use of, labor-sav- 
ing devices, money-saving appare!us and 
other conveniences for household use. 
For no matter how new or novel an arti- 
cle may be, or how poor or rich its pro- 
ducer or manufacturer, its merits will 
be tested in our Household Experimer. 
Station; if found meritorious, our verdict 
to that effect will appear in our “ Tested 
and Approved ” list. Thus at once it will 
be put favorably before the whole world. 

f course, we cannot attempt to pass 
upon inventions or articles not in a mar- 
ketable condition. 

The army of readers of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MaGazIne will follow this work 
so closely that they will constitute an 
active market for anything of sufficient 
merit to get into our “ Tested and Ap- 
proved ” list, and therefore only commod- 
ities will be considered the producers of 
which are in position to supply the de- 
mand. 

The thoroughly ethical basis of our ex- 
amination of household goods will make 
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our work doubly valuable to consumers 
and to producers of everything in this 
line. 

A cordial invitation 

We invite everyone interested to write 
us, calling our attention to any article, 
device, convenience, machine, apparatus, 
other merchandise or article for house- 
hold or furnishing purposes, which in 
their judgment is worthy of being inves- 
tigated in the Good Housekeeping Test 
Station and domestic science laboratory. 

The work is conducted, and each arti- 
ele is displayed for thirty days, in quar- 
ters having eighty feet of plate glass 
frontage on the street corner. Therefore, 
all articles and processes may be seen to 
advantage by the public. 

Rules for the submission of articles for test 

1, Each sample submitted becomes our 
sole property. 

2. It must be submitted by the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer in the original 
form or package—not by middlemen. 

3. Samples may be sent by express, all 
eharges prepaid. Literature, directions, 
claims of merit, ete, must come in same 
package, Advise by mail of shipment. 


4, Before shipping anything by freight, 
write to see if we can receive it, or when. 

5. All charges for transportation—ex- 
press, freight, local cartage, ete—must be 
prepaid. Goods not prepaid wil! not be 
accepted. 

6. No charge whatever is made for test 
or verdict, but manufacturer must pay 
all installation costs, such as setting up, 
piping, wiring, power, ete, where same 
are required. Where no installation is 
needed, as for small articles complete in 
themselves, no expense whatever is in- 
volved to the producer or manufacturer 
who submits any sample for our test and 
investigation. 

7. This Good Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station being solely for test pur- 
poses and research work, for the benefit 
of our readers, the Station will not ‘solicit 
or receive orders for any articles when 
displayed or under test in its laboratory, 
for the Station’s work is wholly scientific 
and entirely divoreed from commercial 
considerations. 

Following is the first installment of our 
“ Approved” list of Household Appli- 
ances, as tried out in the Testing Station. 


Alcohol Gas Stove 
No 1—Aleohol Utilities Co, New 
York city. There are two burners; 
baking can proceed while other cooking 
is done on the other burner. 
Asbestos Sad Iron 
No 2—Dover Manufacturing Co, 
Canal Dover, O. Highly polished sur- 
faces and asbestos top for retaining 
the heat. The handle is detachable, 
therefore cool. 
Coffee Mill 
No 3 —Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Coffee is stronger 


and of better flavor when freshly 
ground. 
Coffee Percolator 
No 4—Meteor, Manning Bowmar 
Co, Meriden, Ct. Coffee is clear with- 
out the use of eggs when made in a per- 
colator. The apparatus is an attrac- 
tion on the table. 
Cooking Utensils, Aluminum 
No 5—Cast Hollow Ware, Griswold 
Manufacturing Co, Erie, Pa. Boilers, 
kettles and pans. Burning will not 
destroy this ware. 
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Cooking Utensils, Steel 
No 6—Economy Colander, North- 
western Kitchenware Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn. A colander and puree sieve at- 
tached to the table edge. Food pressed 
through by turning a handle. Easily 
separated and cleaned. 


Electric Iron 


No 7—XL, Excel Electric Heating 
Co, New York city. A three-pound 
iron, most excellent for pressing rib- 
bons and laces and fancy waists. Fits 
in the trunk when traveling. May be 
used with direct or alternating current. 
Filter 
No 8—Sanitary Water Filter, G. E. 
Gere, St Paul, Minn. A filter for the 
faucet, containing quartz and charcoal. 
May be taken apart and recharged as 
often as desired. 
Food Chopper 
No 9—Enterprise, Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Cuts 
not tears, the meat. Four knives go 
with each, ranging from a coarse to a 
very fine one for making nut butter. 
Gas Appliance 
No 10—Dean Heat Distributor, 50 
North Second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Made to fit over two burners of any 
gas range; but one burner need be 
lighted and the heat will spread so that 
cooking may be done in three or four 
kettles placed on top of the appliance. 
Gas Range 
No 11—Kslamazoo, Kalamazoo 
Stove Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. Has the 
oven and broiler at one side and six 
burners on the top. A heat indicator 
on the oven door 
Hot Water Bottle 
No 12—Walpole Seamless, Walpole 
Rubber Works, Walpole, Mass. 
particularly strong rubber water bottle, 
molded in one piece so there are no 


seams, where the splitting usually 
oceurs. 


Ice Chipper 
No 13—Lightning, North Brothers 
Manufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For iced drinks, ice cream freezing and 
for the sick room it chips off the ice 
to just the desired fineness. 
Ice Cream Freezer 
No 14—White Mountain, White 
Mountain Co, Nashua, N H. A gallon 
freezer made easy to turn by a large 
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flywheel in place of the usual crank 
handle. 


Ironing Machine 
No 15—Domestic, Domestic Manufac- 
turing Co, Racine, Wis. A mangle 
with wood rollers pressed by a heavy 
spring. This is ironing without fire, 
a great fuel saving. 
Lamp 
No 16—The Angle Lamp, The 
Angle Lamp Manufacturing Co, New 
York city. Resembles a gas chande- 
lier, both in appearance and freedom 
from smoke and odor. Gives more 
light than ordinary oil hanging lamps, 
and throws the light downward where 
it is needed. 


Oven Floor 


No 17—Roll-Around, Roll-Around 
Oven Floor Co, Morristown, Pa. A de- 
tachable oven ficor which turns on a 
pivot so that pies or cakes may be 
easily turned in the oven without jar- 
ring them or burning the hands. 


Preserve Jar 


No 18—Safety Valve, Safety Valve 
Fruit Jar Co, Salem, N J. The Safety 
Valve clamp has a lever which, when 
pressed down, tightens the glass eap at 
all points. Can be opened in an in- 
stant without destroying either cap or 
rubber. 


Pump 

No 19—Little Giant, J. E. Kennedy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A small but practi- 
eal device for deaning and removing 
obstructions from pipes leading from 
kitchen sinks, wash basins, bath tubs 
and other plumbing fixtures. 

No 20—McCray, McCray Refriger- 
ator Co, Kendallville, ind. The inte- 
rior opal glass walls are cemented to- 
gether and supported by aluminum 
strips. The exterior case is of quarter- 
sawed oak, golden-oak finish. The in- 
sulation particularly efficient. 

Washing Machine 

No 21—The Rochester Rotary, The 
Rochester Rotary Washing Co, Roch- 
ester, N Y. Has a wooden cylinder 
within a galvanized iron tank. The 
clothes are placed in the cylinder and 
do not come in contact with any rust- 
able metal. Cylinder turned by a water 
motor. Attached wringer also turned 


by the motor. 
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How to Live 


By Herbert Myrick, President Good Housekeeping 


A l delegation of distinguished 
the Good House- 
keeping building. In the party were 
many delegates from the state W C T U. 
They called upon me. After extending 
a formal welcome, I said to them: 

“We are living in a marvelous era. 
But wonderful as is material progress, 
yet more inspiring is the spiritual prog- 
ress. We all realize now, more than 
ever before, that man is a trinity—com- 
posed of body, mind and soul. All three 
of these attributes of humanity, both in 
young and old, should be properly nour- 
ished, trained, used. 

“To thus show us how to live is our 
broad purpose in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Magazine, Once we know how to nourish 
the body, feed the mind and nutrify the 
soul, each of us will experience health 
and happiness, peace and plenty, power 
and usefulness, beyond our most sanguine 
expectation. 

“To lead in this great movement is 
at once the distinction and the function 
of this magazine. And because all that 
pertains to a knowledge of how to live is 
the most fascinating, interesting and in- 
spiring subject in the world, is why Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaGazINE with 
human interest from cover to cover. 


“But it is the spirit that quickeneth. 
Type and pictures faintly express the 
spirit, the hope, the inspiration and de- 
termination for human progress, the de- 
sire for happiness and health, the eager- 
ness for larger powers—these and all 
those other attributes that are involved 
in what I eall ‘the Goop HouseKEEPING 
idea.’ 

“Onee we know how to live, many of 
the problems that now confront the world 
will satisfactorily solve themselves. Boys 
and girls go wrong, men and women take 
to drink or other forms of evil, in most 
cases because they are not properly nour- 
ished in body or mind or soul, or all 
three of these evidences of divinity in 
humanity. 

“ Yet the most wonderful and inspiring 
feature of the whole problem is this—it 
is so easy to live rightly when you know 
how! 

“ And it is equally easy to learn. Not 
only read this magazine, but grasp the 
spirit between its lines! Apply to your- 
self, in your home, to your own environ- 
ment, to those whom you love to serve, 
the facts, methods and principles set 
forth by Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 
Extend its cireulation and therefore its 
influences, and you yourself will indeed be 
grateful.” 


The Greatest Gift 


What better Christmas gift than a subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
for one or more years? It gives absolute value and lots of pleasure. It is not only 
a present at Christmas time, but is repeated every month, as a constant reminder 


of you. 


To emphasize the gift we have a beautiful steel-engraved card which we will send 
upon request, with your name written in as the donor. There is a tremendous rush in 
the mails around Christmas time, so to make sure of having your wishes carried out, 
your order must be in promptly—not later than December 15, and earlier if possible, 


though we will mail on any day you request. 


The cards are sent directly to the recip- 


ient, unless you especially request that they be sent to you. 

In comparison with its impressiveness, the cost of making a present of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaGazinz is almost nothing—only $1 for one year, or $5 for six years. 
What a beautiful thing, and how useful, for you to make a present of this magazine 
for six years to any friend, person or institution you wish to remember! 

The subseription price of this magazine advances to $1.25 per year on February 
1 next; before then the price is only $1 for one year, $2 for two years $3 for three 
years, $5 for six years. You save 25 cents on the dollar by subscribing now, while 
by paying $5 now for six years you save $2.50, or 50 per cent. 
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December 


1st, Wednesday—There is still time for 
the making of simple gifts for Christmas; 
it is too late to launch upon elaborate 
schemes. 

2d, Thursday—Write for those pretty 
Christmas things you’ve seen advertised ; 
there is none too much time. 

3d, Friday—The shops are not yet badly 
crowded; a good time to do some buying. 

9th, Thursday—aA little progress day 
by day saves the prostrating rush of the 
days just before Christmas. 

15th, Wednesday—* Take it easy!” 

16th, Thursday—The Christmas ex- 
press boxes should be started on their 
way today, in order that they may arrive 
for Christmas and not for New Year’s. 

18th, Saturday—The grocer and butcher 
and all with whom you trade will bless 
you for lightenirg their heavy burdens by 
ordering early. 

20th, Monday—The presents that are 
to go by mail should be dispatched today. 
The gifts will be safer and the postman 
happier. 

23d, Thursday—Fill boxes with home- 
made candy ready for the children’s 
stockings. 

25th, Saturday—Merry Christmas! 

26th, Sunday—The children may be 
made to feel that Christmas really lasts 
till New Year’s. Let them keep their 
comggga out and the tree standing till 
then. 

27th, Monday—Thank-you notes to be 
written. 

28th, Tuesday—Keep an eye on ex- 
posed water pipes. 

29th, Wednesday—Bring up from the 
cellar tulips, crocuses and yellow narcis- 
sus for February blooming. 

31st, Friday—Count up the year’s 
gains; forget the losses. 


The Thermostat 
By Albert L. Clough 


An automatic temperature controller 
is a valuable adjunct to any hot-air fur- 
nace. It is simply an automatie draft 
regulator and manipulates the drafts, 
without human attention, much more reli- 
ably and accurately than any person can 
do it, operating day and night to main- 
tain whatever temperature may be de- 
sired in the house. 

A device called the thermostat is lo- 
eated upon one of the inner walls of the 
living room. This is sensitive to very 
slight changes in temperature which would 
not be noticed by a human being. Near 
the heater is placed a motor, which is 
capable of moving the drafts and which 
is generally arranged to simultaneously 
close the ash-pit draft and open the check 
draft or to open the ash-pit draft and 
shut the check damper, dependent upon 
whether less heat or more heat is re- 
quired. The thermostat controls the 
action of this motor and, when too high 
temperature is detected by it, the motor 
is started so as to close the lower draft 
and open the check. When the thermo- 
stat detects a fall of temperature below 
the desired point, the motor is caused 
to move the drafts in the reverse manner, 
thus accelerating the fire. 

The electric thermostat, an attractive- 
looking little device fastened to the living 
room wall and connected to the motor by 

i is so arranged that if the tempera- 
ture of the apartment rises above the 
point for which it is set, say 70 degrees, 
an electric cireuit is closed and an elec- 
tro magnet energized which releases the 
spring or weight-operated clockwork of 
the motor, causing it to operate and shut 
off the draft. If the temperature falls 
a degree below 70 degrees, another elec- 
trie cireuit' is completed by the thermo- 
stat, which again starts the motor and 
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puts on full draft. The fire is alternately 
urged and checked in this manner, but the 
average temperature is maintained close 
to the desired point, which can be 
adjusted to suit conditions at anywhere 
from 60 to 80 degrees. By a very ingen- 
ious application of the alarm clock pyin- 
ciple, the thermostat may be set to keep 
the temperature at a low point during 
the night and thus save coal and auto- 
matically to change to a comfortable day- 
time temperature at an early hour in the 
morning, thus securing a warm house 
at the rising hour. The electric thermo- 
stat is very sensitive and is sometimes crit- 
icised on the ground that, as it maintains 
the draft either fully on or fully off at 
all times, the fire burns spasmodically 
and with a certain loss of economy. 

The vapor thermostat, a tight, dise- 
shaped metal vessel of ornamental ap- 
pearance, fastened to the wall of the liv- 
ing room, contains a special liquid which 
boils at 60 degrees, and, as the tempera- 
ture rises above that point, the vapor of 
the confined liquid exerts a progressively 
increasing pressure. A small lead pipe 
leads from the thermostat and conveys the 
vapor pressure to the draft-moving motor. 
Here the pressure acts upon a diaphragm 
arranged to move a lever, to one end of 
which is attached the chain that gives 
motion to the drafts. As the room tem- 
perature rises and the vapor pressure 
inereases, the diaphragm of the motor is 
deflected and the end of the lever moves 
down, carrying with it the chain, open- 
ing the check damper, closing the under 
damper and reducing the draft. 

Upon a fall of temperature the action 
is just the reverse, the diaphragm and 
lever being raised against the diminishing 
vapor pressure by the action of a spring 
and the dampers being moved so as to 
increase the draft. The point at which 
the temperature is to be maintained is 
determined by the point of attachment 
of the chain to the lever. 

The vapor thermostat is more sluggish 
in detecting and acting upon sudden 
temperature changes than the electric, but 
it is extremely simple, requires no atten- 
tion end will run for years without get- 
ting out of order. There is no winding 
of clockwork or maintaining of batteries 
required. It seldom forces the fire ex- 


cessively or cheeks it completely. Too 
much must not be expected of a furnace 
regulator. Above all, it must be installed 
correctly, and even then it can sometimes 
do but little to redeem a badly working 
heater. 


Those Frozen Pipes 


“Do not use a toreh,” writes a house- 
wife. “That method nearly half burned 
a house in our city. Instead, take hot 
water, a good-sized pail of it, and apply 
the whole length of the pipe with a large 
towel. Even treat the faucet, which 
should be open, with hot water. Apply 
the water, as hot as your hand ean stand 
it, a second and a third time if the first 
trial doesn’t prove effective. 

“Tt is always best to start at the outer- 
most end, as that is more likely to be the 
seat of trouble, but pass over all of the 
pipe as quickly as the circumstances per- 
mit. Few are aware of the great heat 
capacity of water. You do not need to 
feel the warmth on the pipe.” 

“T saw an article which advoeated 
thawing pipes by slaking lime upon 
them,” says another contributor. “ As 
an acquaintance of mine is doomed to go 
through life with only one eye in conse- 
quence of standing too near when lime 
was being slaked, I feel that it is well 
to sound a warning.” 

When lime is slaked for plaster, such 
a quantity is used that the steam bursts 
through, spattsring the upper layers in 
all directions. For thawing pipes, a small 
quantity only need be used, and there will 
be no danger. However, if one wishes to 
take further precautions, cover the pipes 
with burlap after water has been poured 
on the lime. This will keep the heat 
where it is wanted. 


Sanitary Bed Furnishing 


A thorough investigation should be 
made of all bedding purchased. It is 
known that in England and in some parts 
of this country shoddy is used for the 
filling of comforts, pillows and mattresses. 
This shoddy is nothing more nor less than 
rags obtained from the ragman, picked 
apart to make them fluffy, and then with- 
out the slightest attempt at cleansing, 
packed into the coverings. 

Some manufacturers and dealers pro- 
teet their customers by displaying sam- 
ples of bedding ripped open to show the 
condition of the filiing. The inferior 
and insanitary article is sold at a price 
but little below that of goods packed 
with snowy cotton or other choice mate- 
rial. The price of clean, healthful bed- 
ding is within the reach of all, and it 
requires but a slight investigation to 
obtain the best quality. 
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Why Grow Old? 


Dear Goop HovuseKEEPINGc—In the ar- 
tiele entitled “ When She is Past Fifty,” 
are many excellent ideas, but I cannot 
refrain from “butting in,” as it were, 
and adding a few lines. 

Why can’t the clothes of twenty be 
made to fit the form of seventy, if the 
wearer has the form of twenty to fit? I 
don’t mean pinks, blues, yellows for col- 
ors, for such would net harmonize with 
the rest of her make up, but white, fawn, 
lavender, dark blue, and especially white, 
are suitable for elderly women. 

I know of ladies who are over fifty who 
earry themselves better, are more grace- 
ful than many young girls of twenty. 
Not all old ladies have rounded backs 
nor hollows that need filling with chiffon, 
neither are they termed giddy if they are 
attired in the latest mode; they are con- 
sidered graceful, sweet and lovely, too. 
The empire gown is considered very suit- 
able for this old lady, not the high- 
waisted abomination so much in vogue of 
late, but the graceful, slight rise at the 
waist line in the back that is so pretty 
when a woman has a flat back to fit and 
if her form is slight and she is small and 
girlish in figure. 

Why can’t this lady dress in a style 


CONFUSING 


By Frederick White 


One of my little cats is black, 
The other one is white. 

The one I keep to play by day, 
The other one at night. 


As everything is black at night 
And likewise light by day, 

I don’t believe they'd show at all 
If used the other way. 


suitable to the times? Why drape herself 
in sackcloth and ashes, and write “old 
woman ” all over herself just beeause she 
has turned fifty if she can look years 
younger by dressing in clothes suitable 
to her figure. All old women are not 
fleshy, nor out of shape, nor slow of 
movement, nor clumsy; some retain their 
elasticity of youth long after youth has 
passed. 

No woman should look to another as 
a model for dressing. What is suitable 
for one old lady is altogther inappro- 
priate for another. Short, tall, fleshy 
and thin, all have their separate modes. 
What one looks well in would make an- 
other a fright. The old lady who can’t 
find her waist line should seek something 
to cover up the defect, and so on through 
the whole make-up. Those who have the 
gift of being at all times sensibly and 
even fashionably dressed don’t have to be 
told what to wear. Simplicity and fitness 
in all things is their motto, and usually 
they are the women who grow old grace- 
fully, who do not age fast. They think 
much of their appearance, study the lat- 
est modes, keep up to the times, stahd 
well, walk well and try to keep young 
both in looks and heart. 

One Who is Past Fifty. 
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Practical Training and Pleasure 


The Rare Facilities Offered at Chautauqua 


GREAT many young women, and 

some who are not exceedingly 

young, are availing themselves of 
the opportunity of combining a pleasant 
study of the science of housekeeping and 
home making with a vacation outing at 
the great Chautauqua summer schools, 
Chautauqua, N Y. The courses there are 
of the very best, and in charge of the 
foremost American authorities. For in- 
stanee, the school of domestic <cience is 
in general charge of Mrs Alice Peloubet 
Norton, of the School of Domestie Sei- 
ence, University of Chicago, The school 
runs both a lunch room and a tea room 
during the summer season, and serves 
many special dinners. 

The courses of study cover varying 
periods between July 5 and August 31. 
For example, Course No 1, School of 
Cookery, covers five weeks. This, last 
summer, was in charge of Miss Anna 
Barrows of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city. The fee is 
the modest sum of $10. 

Course No 2, Sanitation and Dieteties, 
covers the same period, at the same fee, 
and was in charge, last summer, of Miss 
Helen M. Day. There are courses in 
practical home cooking, under Miss Bar- 
rows, fee, $15; and in household man- 
agement, under the same teacher, fee $10. 
There are also demonstration lectures, 
which are free to anyone taking three or 
four courses. 

In addition to these regular courses, 
special instruction is given in sewing, 
primary methods and shirtwaist making. 

It is, of course, possible for students 
to choose one or more of these home sci- 
ence courses in conjunction with any of 
the many other branches taught at Chau- 
tauqua in the summer—sueh, for ex- 
ample, as science, modern languages, 
English, psychology, musie, arts and 
crafts, ete. 

A reader of this magazine wrote us a 
letter two years ago, eloquently setting 
forth the advantages and charms of 
Chautauqua as a summer resort for 
young women and girls. The intellectual 


and spiritual atmosphere is of the finest, 

the associations socially agreeable and the 

— and resort attractions of national 
e. 


The details of next summer’s courses in 
home science and other branches of study 
are not at hand, but the outline here given 
will give an idea of the purpose and 
seope of the work. 

This is classical year—1909-10—in the 
Chautauqua home reading course, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for those 
who have been unable to seeure a college 
edueation and for those college graduates 
who want to keep up with their reading 
and in touch with the college work of 
today, to familiarize themselves with re- 
cent developments in the study of the 
literature, social life and arts of those 
periods which have exercised the greatest 
influence upon our modern civilization. 
The scope of this course is broad, yet it 
has been so earefully arranged that one 
may keep up with it by reading at home 
not more than twenty minutes a day. 
Still better, it is splendidly adapted to 
reading cireles, where free discussion may 
supplement the reading. 

The course includes the reading of four 
books prepared especially for Chautau- 
qua: These are: The Greek View of Life, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England; The Homeric 
Stories, translations of Iliad and Odyssey 
by various scholars and teachers; Social 
Life at Rome (Age of Cicero), by Wil- 
liam Warde Fowler, sub-reetor of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford; The Friendly Stars, 
by Martha Eben Martin. These books 
are supplemented by the Chautauquan, a 
monthly magazine, 

While this is the regular course for 
Chautauqua students, there are many 
special courses for those who may desire 
to substitute one or more of them, or 
may desire to take them in addition. 

Many parents weleome the Chautau- 
qua as a means of keeping pace with 
the work their boys and girls are doing 
in the high schools and colleges. Thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
who are ambitious and who have been 
denied the higher education in school, 
find in this reading plan a means of 
broadening their mental horizon and keep- 
ing pace with their more fortunate com- 
panions who have entered the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 
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“Five o’clock extra!” cries 
the little newsboy half an hour 
before noon; and here are we 
Christmas magazines—“ pre- 
vious” birds that we are— 
tapping at the door along with 
the turkey and cranberry sauce 
and pumpkin pie. 

So, a Merry Christmas to 
you, on this jovial Thanksgiv- 
ing day. And a blessed Easter 
and a safe and _ bloodless 
Fourth of July! 

What a hilarious time of 
year, to be sure! 

Lonesome 


“ Be good and you'll be lone- 
some,” says Mark Twain. This 
magazine is trying hard to be 
good, and now it is lonesome. 
It is the “last leaf upon the 
tree in the spring;” the only 
household magazine which re- 
tains the standard or small 
page. The most of the maga- 
zines for women are devoted 
largely to fashions, which ean 
be better displayed on a large 
area of paper. It is more ex- 
pensive, furthermore, to manu- 
facture a magazine of the 
smaller page. 

In view of the many letters 
from readers, received in the 
past twelve months or since the 
breaking out of the big-page 
epidemic, begging us not to en- 
large the page, we feel that we 
are pleasing the greater num- 
ber, by far, by retaining the 
present form. Good House- 
keeping Magazine is used ex- 
tensively after the first read- 
ing, as a working manual 
and for reference. It is vastly 
the easier to handle on account 
of the standard page. It is 
easier to read in the first place, 
for that matter. 

Are we not correct in our 
conclusions? 


An Important Step 


Did you read the big piece 
of news in the November num- 
ber, and have you read the con- 
tinuation thereof in this—the 
very extensive development of 
our Experiment Station? 

Eighty feet of plate glass 
windows front the new insti- 
tution, which is by far the 
greatest enterprise of the kind 
ever inaugurated. The Model 
Kitehen is establishing itself 
in these palatial quarters, 
where the passerby can look in 
and see what is going on. 

The principal new departure, 
the distinctive feature* of the 
plan, is the Testing Station for 
Household Supplies. We are 
asked, constantly, what devices 
and apparatus for the kitchen, 
the laundry and all parts of 
the house we can recommend. 
In the Testing Station the new 
things will be tried out, and a 
list of the approved will be 
published from month to month. 

Lectures, demonstrations, 
classes, exhibitions, will be held 
in the new and commodious 
Experiment Station rooms, 
which oeeupy 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Visitors from near and far 
have honored our present Ex- 
periment Station the past year 
in large numbers, as our visit- 
or’s register will testify. The 
greatly enlarged institution will 
no doubt draw a correspond- 
ingly larger number of the in- 
terested, and prove of inesti- 
mable value as an adjunct to 
the magazine in supplying 
practical information. 

All of which is but the begin- 
ning of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, of which more 
will be heard later. 


. Healer,” 


The Healing Miracles 


The story of the beautiful 
photographs which open this 
Christmas number was told in 
this page last month. For the 
benefit of readers who did not 
see the November issue, a 
further word concerning them: 

Mr Walter Hampden, who 
posed for the figure of the 
Master in these photographs, 
is the actor who plays the part 
of the Bishop of Benares in 
that extraordinary drama, The 
Servant in the House. The 
Bishop, in the guise of a but- 
ler, takes occasion to urge upon 
the worldly persons about him 
the divine principles taught 
by the Son of Man. He is so 
made up as to resemble the 
familiar portraits of Jesus 
Christ. Mr Hampden plays 
the role with a power and a 
reverence which have won him 
unanimous approval and fame. 

The author of the play, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, gave 
the following directions for the 
person who was to play the 
part of the Bishop of Benares: 

“His face is one of awful 
sweetness, dignity and strength. 
There is the calm of a great 
mastery about him.” 

Miss Boughton, the photog- 
rapher, threw her mind and 
heart into this undertaking, 
for she realized the greatness 
of her opportunity. The re- 
sult is a series of pictures 
bordering upon the sublime. 
Their resemblance to the paint- 
ings of the old masters is ex- 
traordinary. 

By another stroke of rare 
fortune we secured for the 
authorship of the acecompany- 
ing article, “Christ, the 
Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, whom our older 
readers will remember as the 
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author of Gates Ajar, A Singu- 
lar Life, The Life of Jesus 
Christ, ete. Mrs Ward is a 
profound student of the Bible, 
and of the life of Jesus in 
particular. Her talk on the 
man and his miracles will be 
found extremely interesting 
and inspiring as well. 

“ Haven’t you found that the 
only Discoveries worth follow- 
ing are the ones found in Good 
Housekeeping? I have dis- 
covered the very best use to 
which I ean put the first dollar 
I received for a ‘ discovery” 
At Christmas time I shall re- 
new my subscription to G. H. 
I jcouldn’t get along without 
it. 

So writes one who signs her- 
self “ M,” from Portland, Ore. 
£ 
Our Index 

To grow more portly with 
age is a tendency of our index, 
in common with other individ- 
uals. The index is so bulky, 
in fact, that it may not be 
incorporated with the maga- 
zine every six months (six 
issues make a volume), but is 
printed separately, uniform 
with the magazine, and mailed 
on request. 

The index to Vol XLIX is 
now ready, or will be ready 
soon, for the contents of this 
(eurrent) issue are included in 
it. To those who bind their back 
numbers, or keep them, the in- 
dex to the thousands of titles 
is invaluable. 

By the way: a substantial 
and good-looking «binder or 
cover for a volume of the mag- 
azine is now furnished at 75c, 
carriage paid. An illustrated 
description of it, with full 
particulars, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

* 
‘Show Windows 

Probably the most difficult 
task which falls to the Editor 
the year around is the prepara- 
tion of the annual Prospectus. 

Suppose a window dresser 
were told to display the stock 


WITH THE EDITOR 


of a big department store in 
one or two small windows! 

The problem is to tell more 
between the liaes than is found 
in the lines themselves. If 
there are those among our 
friends who read the Prospec- 
tus, which appears each year 
in the December number, will 
they bear in mind that those six 
pages, in display type, are a 
thoroughly inadequate repre- 
sentation of our plans for 1910? 
Judge us rather by what we 
are doing—by the spirit as 
well as the letter of our current 
work. 


$1.25 

Hand me the megaphone, 
please: 

“Yes, the subscription price 
ef the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine is to be increased. 
It is now one dollar a year, 
which is about half enough; it 
is to be raised with the Feb- 
ruary number to $1.25, and ye 
Editor is glad of it.” 

There! The editorial senti- 
ments are expressed. The 
magazine during the year 1910 
is going to be larger and better 
than ever before, and worth 
considerably more than $1.25, 
but $1.25 is fairer than $1. 
We can trust the American 
instinct for a bargain to bring 
our friends into the fold before 
the price goes up. 


To those who are not going 
to be with us during 1910— 
there are always some who 
drop out—a regretful and econ- 
dolatory farewell. Some peo- 
ple get out at the wrong time— 
when the wise ones are getting 
in. 


Writing to take up one of 
our subseription certificates, a 
Pittsburg, Pa, lady remarks: 
“You have had my subserip- 
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tion for years, and I mean to 
continue giving it to you. 
Good Housekeeping has been 
of mueh benefit to me, has 
given me much encouragement 
to do things, and I do feel like 
helping along their work as 
much as is in my power, par- 
ticularly as I think Good 
Housekeeping the very best 
magazine of its kind.” 


Criticism has come now and 
then of certain drawings which 
Lave appeared in our pages. 
Will those who have fault to 
find please speak up, soon, or 
forever hold their peace? 

Practical? Well! 


The oceasional reader who 
asserts that G. H. is not suifi- 
eiently practical is invited to 
read the following, from a 
Massachusetts woman: 

“ Perhaps the editors, as well 
as our ‘ experimenters,’ will be 
interested to know of a discov- 
ery which I made last year. 
I buy my G. H. as well as many 
of the other magazines, at the 
news-stands. Last year I re- 
solved to see what each one 
really saved me. I took a lit- 
tle book and when I saved 
anything from a hint found in 
my magazine, I wrote it down, 
with the amount. I found that 
I got helps enough from six 
numbers, from the Discoveries, 
to pay for a whole year’s sub- 
seription! This was what I 
actually saved in dollars and 
cents. Besides that I derived 
much help and pleasure from 
the magazine, on which no 
money value could be placed. 
If some people who think that 
they cannot afford to take good 
magazines would only keep 
such an account, they would 
speedily realize that G. H., as 
well as some others, would be 
a good investment rather than 
an extra expense.” 
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HAT more appropriate and ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift for the 
housewife than a book—that is 
to say, a practical book—having a bear- 
ing upon the conduct or furnishing or 
decoration of the home? There is com- 
piled herewith a list of works of this 
deseription which can be heartily ree- 
ommended as the best of their kind. 
Our Book Department has made arrange- 
ments whereby it can furnish them, post- 
paid, at the rates given. Persons desir- 
ing books for Christmas should lose no 
time in ordering, so that delivery may 
be made before the holiday. The list: 
The Furniture of our Forefathers, by 
Esther Singleton, $5; this is a big volume 
profusely illustrated with plates of 
ancient furniture of all countries. 
The Quest of the Colonial, by Robert 
and Elizabeth Shackleton, $2.40; a 
charming book describing a search for the 
colonial. 
The Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson 
Moore, $2; this includes antique furni- 
ture of many styles. 
Chats on Old Prints, by Arthur Hay- 
den, $2; shows quaint and amusing re- 
prodvetions. 
he Oriental Rug Book, by M. C. Rip- 
ley, $3; a small volume, but excellent. 
China Collecting in America, by Alice 
Morse Earl, $3; showing sources and giv- 
ing plates of collections of old china. 
Delftware, Dutch and English, by N. 
Hudson Moore, $1, and Wedgwood, by 
N. Hudson Moore, $1; these describe the 
manufacture and decoration of the Delft 
and Wedgwood china. 
Chats on Old China, by Arthur Hayden, 
$2; dealing with deseriptions and hall 
marks. 
The Colleetor’s Manual, by N. Hudson 
Moore, $5; this includes china, furniture 
and rug collecting. 
Old Pewter, Brass and Copper, by N. 
Hudson Moore, $2. 
Chats on Old Silver, by Mrs Lowes, 
$2.18; is a fascinating treatise for the 
lover of old silver, with full tables of 
marks and values. 
am Homes, by Gustav Stickley, 
50. 
Hints on Home Furnishing, by W. 8. 
Sparrow, $2.50. 
The Care of a House, by S. M. Clark, 
$1.50; a simple explanation of the struc- 
ture of a modern house, with methods of 


Christmas Books for the Housewife 


preventing and curing disorders to which 
it is subject. 

Dust and its Dangers, by T. Mitchell 
Prudden, 75 cents. 

Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the 
Home, by H. W. Conn, $1. 

Plain Words About Food, by Ellen 1 
Richards, $1. 

Fuels in the Household, by Marion 
White, 75 cents; discusses the origin, 
composition and uses of fuels. 

Home Economies, by Maria Parloa, 
$1.50; how to clean and eare for every- 
thing pertaining to the home. 

Laundry Work, by Juanita L. Shep- 
pard, 60 cents; the cleaning and pressing 
of all fabries is here discussed. 

Home Seience Cook Book, by Anna 
Barrows and Mary J. Lineoln, $1; a good, 
everyday cook book. 

Luncheons, by Mary Ronald, $1.40; 
menus simple and elaborate. 

Carving and Serving, by Mary J. Lin- 
coln, 60 cents; has diagrams showing just 
how each piece of meat should be carved. 

Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substi- 
tutes, by Sarah Tyson Rorer, $1.50; the 
best meat substitutes and their hygienic 
accompaniments. 

Cooking for Two, by Janet M. Hill, 
$1.50; choice recipes prepared in small 
quantities. 

The Fireless Cook Book, by Margaret 
J. Mitchell, $1.25. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, $1.50; a good, 
all-around cook book. 

Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish 
Dainties, by Janet M. Hill, $1.50; many 
suggestions for teas and suppers. 

The Expert Waitress, by Anne F. 
Springstead, $1; useful for all occasions, 
from a family breakfast to a formal din- 
ner. 

Home Nursing, by Eveleen Harrison, 
$1, and Individual Recipes, by Helen M. 
Spring, 25 cents; help in the home care 
of invalids. 

The Baby, by Daniel Rollins Brown, 
M D, $1; invaluable to the young mother. 

How to Feed Children, by Louise E. 
Hogan, $1; gives the proportions of food 
needed at different ages. 

Home Occupations for Boys and Girls, 
by Bertha Johnson, 50 cents; work and 
amusement for rainy days. 

How to Dress a Doll, by Mary H. Mor- 
gan, 50 cents. 
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# It is the custom of Santa Claus to 
leave the Christmas tree for the one small 
daughter of our household in the family 
sitting room. On the outside of the 
closed door he always pins a note, in 
which he wishes her a Merry Christmas, 
and tells her she is not to open the door 
until after she has eaten a good big break- 
fast, taking time to chew it well. This 
is hard, of course, but what little girl 
would be so ungrateful as to disregard 
the wishes of so generous a friend as 
Santa Claus, especially at the moment of 
anticipation? In compliance with his 
request the breakfast is duly eaten, and 
the day started with a substantial meal, 
thereby lessening the between-meal nib- 
bling and general irregularity that con- 
tribute so much toward the sick little 
stomachs which usually follow Christmas 
day. A. M.S. 


# Whenever I receive anything through 
the mail, I put the amount of the postage 
in a little bank. One has no idea how 
much ean be accumulated in a year’s time 
from the small deposit of two cents for 
each letter and one cent for a postcard. 
The receipt of packages swells the 
amount at once. At the end of the year 
I have plenty with which to renew sub- 
seriptions to the periodicals which I find 
so necessary. R. E. D. 


# If you have a boy or girl, get him or 
her a bird book. Nothing will keep a 
child so thoroughly interested in outdoor 
life. And it isn’t necessary that he 
should go far from home. When once he 
is interested, the front lawn and the back 
yard take on new meaning. There are 
several good bird books, some of them 
very moderate in price and yet so com- 
plete as to enable one to name almost all 
the common birds. Our two boys, aged 
six and eight, have already learned that 
to build bird houses and listen to bird 
songs gives more pleasure than to use 
the birds as targets. Z. D. H. 

= The following books are excellent 
for children and older people taking up 
bird study. They will be sent, postpaid, 


at the prices quoted: The Bird World, 
Hoffman, 75 cents; The First Book of 
Birds, Olive Thorne Miller, $1; The Sec- 
ond Book of Birds, Miller, $1; Bird 
Ways, Miller, $1.25; Birderaft, Mabel 
Osgood Wright, $2; Gray Lady and the 
Birds, Wright, $1.75; Bird Life, Chap- 
man, $2; Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America, Chapman, $3. Address 
Book Department, care of this mageaine. 
The Editors. 


# Being very much averse to seeing moth- 
ers use their own handkerchiefs for the 
baby’s nose, mouth or eyes, I determined 
that this shouldnever happen with my little 
one. So one of her early Christmas pres- 
ents was a box of red and blue-bordered 
children’s handkerchiefs. There is no 
danger of these becoming mixed with 
others, and they are kept for her use 
only. L. G. M. 


@ It is time for the annual controversy 
whether or not to teach the children to 
believe in Santa Claas. My way may 
commend itself to some puzzled mother. 
I have two very imaginative children, 
whom I have told of Santa Claus as I 
have told them about St Valentine, ete. 
Each year since they could talk they 
have each bought or made simple, inex- 
pensive gifts for each other and for 
playmates. In this way the giving as 
well as receiving is impressed on them. 
They hang up their stockings and Santa 
Claus fills them. Of such gifts as come 
from near relatives I tell nothing about 
the origin. Those from neighbors, I tell 
about, and instruct them to thank their 
donors when they see them. I have al- 
ways told them as I have been working 
on Christmas gifts that old Santa has so 
many to look after that the mothers and 
fathers and even little folks have to help 
him out or somebody would be disap- 
pointed. So I think young as they are— 
three and seven—their “ Santa Claus” is 
a general name for the spirit of Christmas 
time and there will be none of the awak- 
ening shock of disappointment made so 
much of recently in print. Yet they have 
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had the beauty of the dear old myth and 
enjoyed the mystery—and shared in it 
themselves. Mrs W. P. G. 

<*” Why not let the children believe in 
Santa Claus during the earlier years 
when all the world is fairyland in their 
eyes? We have found but one person 
who ascribed, or pretended to ascribe, to 
the Santa Claus fable the least evil in- 
fluence upon his mental and spiritual de- 
velopment, and we very much doubt his 
sincerity. However, parents whose con- 
vietion will not allow them to maintain 
the fable can follow the suggestion here 
given, which is ingenious and seems logical 
and harmless. The Editors. 


# The custom of hanging Christmas 
greens outside the windows and doors 
was new to me when [I first saw it in 
our new city home. It seems to bring 
the greeting a little nearer to outsiders 
and, I doubt not, the eold air helps to 
keep the leaves fresh a longer time. The 
work of clearing up is considerably less 
for the housekeeper. C. P. A. 


# One of Baby’s favorite playthings in 
cold weather is the small, hot-water 
bottle. She will shake it and kick it and 
bite it, and it in return keeps her little 
hands and limbs warm. The three-year- 
old baby likes it with a handkerchief 
fastened about it for a doll and our 
“dear warm Betty” often soothes the 
babies to sleep by her little warm body, 
snuggled up close to theirs. This might 
give a valuable suggestion to manufac- 
turers of rubber goods. M. A. 


# When visiting, do not sit on the edge 
of the mattress, even though you are in 
the habit of doing this at home. It is 
possible that your hostess will not be 
pleased to see the sides of her guest-room 
mattress flattened, as they surely will 
be after such treatment. L. M. F. 


# Up at the top of our circular staircase, 
where one can look down over the railing 
into the big hall below, our presents are 
piled high on Christmas eve. Down in the 
hall the expectant family party gathers, 
each person having a chair or table re- 
served for his gifts. One by one, pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes are lowered 
on a cord with a hook attached, and dis- 
tributed among the owners below. Two 
excited little girls engineer the fastening 
and lowering process, special tables being 
reserved for their gifts downstairs. The 
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air of mystery which surrounds these 
packages as they descend, one at a time, 
through the air surpasses even that of 
the Christmas tree, moreover one of the 
pleasantest features of Christmas is pro- 
longed. With a little scheming stair- 
cases of other descriptions may lend 
themselves to this same idea. K. M. 


# Last Christmas my boy received a 
homemade desk stocked with a very gen- 
erous supply of cheap paper, pencils, 
crayons, paints, a knife, rubber eraser, 
seissors, ruler, two or three good games 
and a book or two. He’s still enjoying 
them, though paper and pencils have been 
replenished. The paper, being cheap, he 
drew and painted to his heart’s content. 
Some shingles gave him material on 
which to use his knife. He was the envy 
of his playmates, whose more expensive 
toys were soon broken. His desk was a 
very substantial one of hard pine, and 
was large enough to give him plenty of 
room for his belongings. This year his 
portion will be a plane, saw, hammer and 
serew driver, with some soft, thin wood 
and plenty of nails, tacks and screws. 
He’s only seven, but he’s handy with tools 
and his contentment will compensate for 
the noise. W. P. G. 


© Upon opening a dainty box of sta- 
tionery that a good friend had sent me 
last Christmas, I found a note reading as 
follows: “ When you feel that the darkest 
hour of the first week of 1909 has ar- 
rived, search your envelopes until a bit 
of brightness you find. Then stop 
searching. When the shadows fall heav- 
iest the next week, try again; and so on 
and on for ten weeks.” I did as re- 
quested, and found each week a bright 
new dime, with directions for its use. At 
the end of the ten weeks my envelopes 
had treated me to stamps, a trolley 
ride, a grapefruit, three oranges, a maga- 
zine, milk chocolate, chocolate crackers, 
flowers, two fine red apples and old- 
fashioned molasses taffy. And during all 
these weeks I had the fun of guessing 
what was in store for me. F. S. N. 


# Three little folks of my acquaintance 
received their gifts last Christmas after 
a plan which was new to me and proved 
successful in filling the day with happi- 
ness for the family. It was arranged by 
the mother and father that the two girls 
and their brother should receive each a 
gift or gifts at hourly intervals, instead 
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of having them all at once in the morn- 
ing. The larger things, like the boy’s 
train of ears on its track, with the sta- 
tions, switches, ete, were bestowed early, 
because they involved much activity on the 
part of the new owner. Candy came 
later and other things which were quite 
as timely after the morning hours. There 
was a tree, as usual, the fruits whereof 
were garnered as described. Jay. 


# We disliked the idea of having our 

*children go to the river or park for skat- 
ing, so we turned on our hose and iced 
our cement driveway. We now have an 
ideal place for them. A large back yard 
could be iced at small expense. We have 
a water meter, but rosy cheeks, healthy 
appetites and small use for the family 
doctor more than repay us for the slight 
increase in tax. A. W. T. 


# It does not take long to discover the 
great superiority in household use of a 
magazine which is not too bulky to be 
utilized as a book, whether in reading for 
entertainment or instruction or following 
in the kitchen as a cook book or manual 
of housework. I have no maid, and find 
this excellent and helpful magazine al- 
most a substitute for one. It ean be kept 
beside me on the table or shelf, without 
covering up my work nor getting in the 
way. I hope the size will not be changed. 
i. 

t* This is a representative letter of 
the many which have heen received in the 
past year. The Editors, 


# A friend of mine wished to make a 
Christmas gift of money to a needy rela- 
tive, whose sensitiveness she feared to 
offend. She secured a pretty little ever- 
green tree, about two feet high, which 
she planted in a pot, tying the latter in 
dark green crepe paper with red ribbons. 
She then obtained bright new coins of 
the current year, in all denominations, 
to the amount of the ten dollars that she 
wished to give. It happened that she 
could not get satisfactory coins from the 
bank, so she sent to the mint, thus secur- 
ing perfectly new ones. These she tied 
in small squares of crepe paper, in white, 
red, green and the holly design, bunching 
the corners up like the petals of a flower, 
and hanging them with scarlet baby rib- 
bons on the little tree. The recipient 
was enchanted, all suggestion of charity 
being forgotten in her pleasure in the 
pretty thoughtfulness of the gift. As she 


needed the money, she clipped the little 
papers at the bottom, a few at a time, 
removing the coins without dismantling 
the tree, which remained a bright spot 
in her room until spring. A. S. 


# My husband designed an arrangement 
to coal the furnace easily in case no man 


was available for this purpose. A steel 
cable is stretched across the cellar in 
front of the furnace and inclined at such 
an angle that as the scoop, filled with 
coal, is drawn toward the furnace it is 
elevated to the proper level. A suspen- 
sion line, three to four feet long, is at- 
tached to an ordinary iron or wooden 
pulley block at the top; the lower end is 
passed through a hole drilled through the 
scoop handle. This point is attached at 
the center of gravity of the scoop so that 
it hangs as shown in the cut. <A very 
convenient feature of the arrangement is 
that the scoop automatically returns to 
the coal pile if released, hence it is always 
ready for use, and just where it belongs. 
The suspension wire allows a good swing 
of the seoop, so that coal ean be thrown 
to any position on a large grate. H. N. 


# Our two families—or rather, the two 
branches of our family—united last year 
in a plan for what we called a ten-cent 
Christmas tree. There were fourteen of 
us, all told, and we agreed that each per- 
son was to give every other person a 
gift to cost not more than ten cents; in 
fact, the most of them cost ten cents. 
Thus there was something like two hun- 
dred gifts on our tree. One of the men 
was Santa Claus, and it was agreed that 
every gift should be opened and exhibited 
to the company when bestowed by Santa. 
This ceremony occupied an entire after- 
noon and made no end of fun. The 
reader can imagine the variety of gifts, 
useful, ornamental and humorous, from 
the five and ten-cent store, from grocery 
stores, hardware stores and almost every 
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other sort of place. The total expendi- 
ture of time and money was small in pro- 
portion to the good time achieved. Jay. 


#@ An electrical engineer, who is also an 
artist of no mean ability, points out what 
he regards as a mistake in the placing 
of electric side lights on chimney breasts, 
as is so frequently done. “ The idea of 
placing them so,” he says, “is horrowed 
from the old-time candlesticks on the 
mantel. The light of the candle, soft 
and mellow, blended well with firelight 
and only enhanced the cheerful glow of 
the fire. Not so the clear, sharp light of 
electricity. It dulls the firelight and de- 
tracts sadly from the beauty of the open 
fire, which should be the center of any 
fortunate as to possess one.” 


# A little girl whose tonsils and adenoids 
had been removed, suffered pain in eat- 
ing while the throat was healing. The 
physician advised giving the child marsh- 
mallows to eat. These, he said, would 
form a harmless coating over the inflamed 
membranes so she could eat solid food 
with comparative comfert. H. D. 


#@ One of the various ways of saving 
money has its little sentiment and is 
rather agreeable. A friend of mine lays 
by for his little daughter every coin 
which bears the date of her birth. A 
gold eagle bore the magic number not 
long ago, but he never breaks the rule. 
The savings are growing rapidly, and are 
intended for use toward a college educa- 
tion. Jay. 


@ We added a new feature to our usual 
Christmas decorations of holly and ever- 
green. The Japanese lantern plant, 
grown for the first time in our garden, 
was laden in autumn with an abundance 
of bright fruit. After the branches were 
brought in the leaves were dried and 
removed. At Christmas the lanterns were 


mingled with pine boughs, the rich green 
of which was intensified by their glow- 
ing scarlet. By keeping the vase, or 
vases, partly filled with water, the pine 
needles retain their freshness for a long 
time. L. D. 


# I was very much pleased with the way 
my next-door neighbor called her chil-— 
dren. She blew a little whistle, and each 
child had a special signal. Harry’s was 
two long blasts and one short one, Rob- 
ert’s one long and one short, and Mary’s 
one long. Three short notes was the gen- 
eral signal for all. When the signal 
sounded the child for whom it was in- 
tended excused himself and went home 
at once. If other mothers knew how in- 
finitely more efficient, agreeable and even 
refined was that five-cent whistle than 
shrill, ear-splitting screams, they would 
invest in one immediately. M. E. R. 


# At Christmas dinner last year, where 
the present writer was a guest, the dining 
room was darkened, though it was after- 
noon, and filled with the flickering shad- 
ows of candlelight. The plum pudding 
arrived, not on fire with brandy, but 
ablaze with the tiny stars of the familiar 
“ sparklets ”—if that is the correct name 
—whose sticks had been planted in iis 
surface. The little sparks are quite harm- 
less, and beautiful when used in this 
way. Jay. 


# If the Christmas shopper will always 
have a pencil fastened conveniently either 
to the shopping bag, to the muff chain or 
a special neck chain and write her own 
name and address upon each parcel imme- 
diately it is handed her by the shop at- 
tendant, there need be no anxiety about 
losing parcels. The shops will see that 
parcels forgotten in the rush reach the 
purchaser. But don’t wait a second be- 
eg Anal the full name and directions, 
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(Eprror’s NotE—This depertnent is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 


The inducement is not money, 


What Should Margaret Do? 


Dear Eprror—I read the story of The 
Little Foxes in October with great inter- 
est and would like to write of a somewhat 
similar case with which I am familiar. 

About seven years ago a girl friend of 
mine married and moved several hundreds 
of miles from all friends and relatives. 
‘She was just out of school where she had 
‘been very popular and had always had 
the pretty clothes which a young girl 
loves. She had a little money, but turned 
if all over to her husband to pay on their 
“house. 

About a year later their little girl was 
born and John got his first “ raise.’”’ Mar- 
garet’s pretty clothes were fast giving 
out, but as they were still paying for 
their house she did not like to ask John 
for money, and he did not seem to notice 
that her wardrobe needed replenishing. 

Margaret’s sister was’ married to a man 
whose salary was much smaller than 

‘ John’s, but he always seemed to take 
pleasure in buying her pretty clothes, 
Katherine would often say to Margaret 
when they visited each other, “ Why do 
you wear those old clothes? John can 
afford to get others for you,” and Mar- 
garet would change the subject, for she 
did not wish anything said against her 
husband. 

Finally, about three years ago, she 
eoaxed him to give her an allowance for 
the house and to clothe herself and baby, 
and he promised her, grudgingly, fifty 
dollars a month. On this amount she is 
expected to run her house, pay all bills 
and clothe herself and little girl. John 
is now getting something over three hun- 
dred dollars a month and Margaret is 
still getting fifty dollars. 

They live in a small town on the Atlan- 
tie coast where many wealthy people go 
each year, and as Margaret is a sweet, 
well-educated girl, and John is promi- 
nent in business circles, they are always 
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included in the good times. When Mar- 
garet tells John she would rather stay 
home than wear her same old clothes, he 
gets very angry and accuses her of being 
dissatisfied. When she tries to reason 
with him, and tell him she needs nice 
clothes, he tells her she is always want- 
ing something and is always buying new 
things. 

Any woman who reads this will under- 
stand how many clothes a woman ean 
buy after she pays all grocery, meat and 
milk bills, even though she does the most 
of her washing to enable her to save a 
little bit of the money which goes so fast. 

When Margaret points out to her hus- 
band that he has the highest priced tail- 
ors make a suit for him every year, he 
replies that it is his own money, that he 
earns it. He cannot understand why the 
suit she bought two years ago, and which 
cost about one-third of what he pays for 
his suits, is not plenty good enough for 
another year. He asks her what she does 
with all the money she saves. 

In the small town there is nothing she 
ean get to do to earn a little money, even 
if her husband would allow her to do it. 

Is this an uncommon ease, or are there 
others who are situated in the same class? 
Are there other women who scrimp and 
save at home and strive to keep up ap- 
pearances, and are such women supposed 
to be proud of their husbands? 

What should a woman in Margaret’s 
position do—always remembering she 
has a five-year-old child? 

A Subscriber. 


Family Worship 


Mr Eprror—Mr Konerr certainly has 
been unfortunate in his family life and 
acquaintances to be able to say that he 
never listened to “grace” that was not 
perfunctory. I am nearly sixty years 
old, and have been in many families be- 
sides that of my father, and few of the 
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blessings were perfunctory, though per- 
haps stereotyped. Certainly this blessing 
was neither, offered by a relative. See- 
ing nothing on the table but soup, which 
he detested, and not knowing of the 
steak to come, which he especially en- 
joyed, he asked God “to bless the food, 
frugal though it was,” and I always knew 
from the blessing how he liked the meal 
set before him. He had the true spirit 
of thankfulness, even when his palate 
was not particularly pleased. 

To me the blessing means that the 
head of the house believes in God, and 
realizes his indebtedness to him for all 
the blessings of life and his responsi- 
bility in acknowledging this indebtedness 
for himself and family as well as _ his 
responsibility in training his family 
aright. 

Mr Knerr seems to say that if the 
blessing and family worship are omitted, 
sincerity and cheerfulness will at once 
show themselves. I have known of fam- 
ilies where neither was ever thought of 
that lacked even the common decencies 
of life, to say nothing of morality. 

A, S. Leonard. 


Safety Matches 


Mr Epiror—To the admirable article 
by Lewis Theiss in your October issue, 
pointing out the desirability of using 
safety matches, one point might be added 
which would appeal to the enlightened 
consumer watchful to proteet the pro- 
ducer as well as himself from danger. 

Two kinds of phosphorus are used in 
the match industry: the red, which is 
non-poisonous, and the white, which is 
known to be extremely injurious. The 
fumes of the white, which is used in mak- 
ing the ordinary lucifer match, when 
inhaled, cause gastrie and_ bronchial 
eatarrhs, anemia and malnutrition, fol- 
lowed occasionally by a painful inflamma- 
tion of the bones of the lower or upper 
jaws, and, in extreme cases, by complete 
necrosis of the jaw. These bad effects 
have been recognized abroad by strict 
legislation in England and on the eon- 
tinent. Denmark has prohibited the use 
of white phosphorus altogether, and 
France, where mateh-making is a govern- 
ment monopoly. has substituted a non- 
poisonous salt. 

Since the use of red phosphorus, which 
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is confined to safety matches, the danger 
to workers has been so much reduced 
that, according to Dr George M. Kober 
(writing on industrial hygiene in the Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Labor for March, 
1908), whereas from eleven to twelve per 
cent of employees in match factories 
formerly suffered from phosphorus 
poison, but two per cent are now affected. 
Although it is true that even the dangers 
of white phosphorus may be greatly re- 
duced by modern methods of factory san- 
itation, such as thorough ventilation, 
strict cleanliness, the use of respirators, 
ete, still the careful purchaser will prefer 
to buy the red phosphorus or safety 
matehes, the making of which involves no 
possibility of danger to those who make 
them. Emily Lovett Eaton. 

President Consumers’ League of Syra- 

euse, N Y. 


Convince the Unbelieving 


Mr FEprror—I ean see now my father 
of years ago take down the family Bible, 
gather in the children and hired help, 
reverently read and pray. Though for 
many years he has slept beneath the sod, 
this picture is very clear in my mind. 
There is a great difference between pray- 
ing and saying prayers, and “ many men 
of many minds” see these things dif- 
ferently, but if we have had a Christian 
training we know that we honor God by 
thanking him for his care and protection 
and by asking for his guidance. 

When the writer became a mother and 
took up family worship as an act of con- 
secration, the little son threw his arms 
around my neck and said, “ Mother, it 
does me good to hear you pray.” It is 
no task to talk to friends we love, and 
if we love God it will be no task to 
acknowledge him in all our ways. The 
world is hungry for something to satisfy, 
catching up with every new thing, but 
God created us to be satisfied with him 
alone, and when his children can honor 
him as St Paul did before the heathen 
crew on the ship, and say, in danger 
and trouble, “ For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God whose I am, and 
whom I serve,” this subject of family 
worship will adjust itself, for the unbe- 
lieving world around us will see that 
we really believe what we profess to be- 
lieve. Mrs R. L. B. 
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A Bookcase Table 


By James B. Duncan 


O MAKE use of the 
space between the legs 
at either end without in 
any way making the ad- 
dition obtrusive, the 
design illustrated here- 
with has been originated. 
The capacity of these shelves is about 
one hundred books. The shelves are so 
arranged as to afford no inconvenience 
when sweeping. 

There is nothing at all difficult in the 
construction of this pieee. The four 
corners of the top are cut out to hold 
the legs, and on the under side four 
strips are secured by means of glue and 
screws. These strips measure 144 by 
1% inches, and are set back one inch 
from the outer edge of the top. After 
trimming up the four legs to size, giving 
special attention to the tops, accurately 
mark off the location of the shelves and 


bore the holes for the serews as indi- 
eated on the drawing. 

In size the four shelves are identical, 
the inner corners being slightly rounded 
and the outer ones cut out to fit around 
the legs. To support the foot rail the 
two lower shelves should have a space 
eut out on their sides for a depth of 
1% inch, as indicated at A on the bottom 
view. There are eight identical side 
strips, each of which should receive three 
holes for the serews that pass into the 
shelves and top. 

Before proceeding further the sétting 
up should begin. Place the top up- 
side down on the bench and carefully in- 
sert the two serews in the top of each leg, 
spacing the lower ends of the legs by 
temporary strips lightly nailed on. Next 
serew on the side strips, to which the 
shelves may then be fastened by three 
serews in each end. The foot rail should 
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Specifications for table 


fit into the space already cut 
in the lower shelves, to which 
it is secured by glue and 
short screws set in from 
underneath. 

It now remains to put in 


now be made ready, and its 
ends eut down one-half on 
their upper sides so as to 
| place the four inside strips, 


which are serewed to the 
inner edges of the shelves. 
Should there be any question 
as to the squareness of the 
various joints the screws 
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A table which is also a bookcase 


may be loosened and strong glue applied. 
When finished the table is most attrae- 
tive in appearance and in many homes 
meets a long-felt want. 


Dressed lumber required 
Top, 1 piece, 1 1-2x29 1-2x49 1-2 
Legs, 4 pieces, 2 1-2x2 1-2x30 14 
Shelves, 4 pieces, 1x8 3-4x27 
Under strips, 2 pieces, 1 1-4x1 1-2x25 
Under strips, 2 pieces, 1 1-4x1 1-2x45 
Foot rail, 1 piece, 1x8x36 
Side strips, 10 pieces, 1-2x1 1-4x21 1-2 


Headache ‘‘Cures’’ 


Many people complain of headaches 
on Sunday. It took a woman of the 
writer’s acquaintance several years to 
discover that if she changed the ecustom- 
ary Saturday bean supper to one of fish 
eakes, she could enjoy the Sunday ser- 
mon in comfort. This woman habitually 
took pills of some sort every Sunday to 
get rid of that headache, which as time 
went on became more severe. On Mon- 
day she was always weak and tired. A 
two months’ visit away from home, where 
beans were not served as a meal, brought 
her to a realization that the headache 
eame from indigestion. 

Other women havesick headaches after 
the theater, or after reading until late 
at night. When glasses are fitted the 
headaches disappear. We all have expe- 
rienced the dull, sickening pain caused 

' from the bad air of schoolrooms, crowded 
concert halls, ete. The air in our houses 
is often impure enough to cause such a 
pain. 

There are neuralgie pains that it seems 
as if nothing but drugs would alleviate. 
Hot or cold applications will oftentimes 
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lessen the pain. A building up of the 
system, or a change of the bed and usual 
resting places, getting out of impereep- 
tible drafts, will frequently bring rélief. 
The drug habit is useless, expensive and 
It enslaves and shortens one’s. 


harmful. 
life. 

A bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled “ Harmful 
ness of Headache Mixtures,” tells of \the 
poisoning, in many eases fatal, from the 
use of patent headache eures. Most 
headache cures, so called, contain one of 
these three drugs—acetanilide, antipyrine 
or phenacetin. All of-these are habit- 
forming drugs. The pain is often worse 
after the effects of the “remedy” have 
passed away, because of the weakened 
condition of the system, and hence there 
is additional eall for the stuff. Those who 
take these remedies habitually suffer from 
anemia, or thin blood, and the symptoms 
which usually aeeompany this condition— 
pallor, shortness of breath, palpitation of 
the heart, muscular weakness, disinelina- 
tion to make any exertion, ete. There is 
a harmful effect upon the heart, and other 
ill effeets may arise from weakness of the 
circulation. 


New ENGLAND rejoices in a newly 
formed branch of the American Home 
Economies Association, with head- 
Under its auspices 
a meeting of the American Home Eceo- 
nomies Association will be held in Boston 
December 31, 1909, and January 1, 1910. 
The chairman of the board having the 
preparations in eharge is Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College. 
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